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REPORT 

OF 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  WYOMING. 


Executive  Department, 

Cheyenne,  October  15,  1889. 

Sir  :  Complying  with  your  request  of  July  19,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  1889,  which  contains  the  latest 
reliable  data  obtainable  on  the  general  condition  and  progress  of  Wyom- 
ing Territory.  Its  preparation  has  been  somewhat  delayed  in  order 
that  the  information  contained  in  the  reports  of  Territorial  officers,  for 
the  year  ending  October  30,  1889,  could  be  made  available,  and  that  I 
might  also  submit  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention recently  adjourned. 

The  reports  of  the  governor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  statistical  reports,  have  always  been  regarded  as 
valuable  documents  for  disseminating  knowledge  on  the  resources  of 
the  Territory,  and  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  Wyoming  has  the  demand 
from  outside  the  Territory  been  greater  than  now  for  reliable  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects  treated  in  these  reports.  In  view  of  this  and  the 
importance  which  the  people  of  Wyoming  attach  to  the  question  of 
statehood,  I  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  present  as  complete  a  report  as 
possible  at  this  time. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  Mr.  Eobert  0.  Morris,  statistician,  Mr. 
Elwood  Mead,  Territorial  engineer,  Mr.  L.  D.  Ricketts,  Territorial 
geologist,  and  others,  for  valuable  aid  in  preparing  this  report. 

THE   TERRITORY. 

Wyoming,  the  youngest  of  the  Territories,  occupies  a  space  between 
the  twenty-seventh  and  thirty-fourth  meridian  of  longitude  west  and 
the  forty-first  and  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  about  2,000  miles 
west  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  800  miles  east  of  the  Pacific,  form- 
ing a  parallelogram  365  miles  east  and  west  by  275  miles  north  to  south, 
and  containing  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  or  an  area  about  as  large 
as  the  six  New  England  States  and  Indiana  combined.  It  is  bounded 
by  Montana  on  the  north,  Dakota  and  Nebraska  on  the  east,  Colorado 
and  Utah  on  the  south,  and  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  on  the  west. 
The  larger  part  of  the  present  Territory  was  acquired  by  the  Louisiana 
purchase  from  France  in  1803,  but  a  small  portion  of  southwestern 
Wyoming  was  obtained  by  the  relinquishment  of  Mexico  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  1848. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25,  1868,  Wyoming  was 
created  from  what  was  then  the  southwestern  portion  of  Dakota,  the 
northeastern  part  of  Utah,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Idaho. 
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The  country  was  then  to  a  great  extent  unexplored,  wild  Indians 
roved  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  life  and  property  were 
nowhere  secure.  There  were  but  a  mere  handful  of  white  settlers 
within  its  borders,  probably  less  than  3,000  actual  residents.  These  had 
followed  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  entered 
near  the  southeast  corner  and  traversed  westward  along  the  southern 
part  of  Wyoming,  making  possible  the  organization  ami  settlement  of 
the  Territory. 

Previous  to  1840  very  little  was  known  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Missouri.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  remained  undiscovered 
and  no  one  had  been  successful  in  reclaiming  by  cultivation  the  land 
from  its  desert  character.  Even  as  late  as  1843,  Washington  Irving,  in 
the  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville,  describing  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  now  occupied  in  part  by  Wyoming,  makes  the  following  predic- 
tion of  the  future  of  the  country  and  its  people : 

Some  new  system  of  things,  or  rather  some  new  modification,  will  succed  among 
the  roving  people  of  this  vast  wilderness ;  but  just  as  opposite,  perhaps,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  civilization.  The  great  Chippewyan  chain  of  mountains  and  the  sandy 
and  volcanic  plains  which  extend  on  either  side  are  represented  as  incapable  of  cul- 
tivation. The  pasturage  which  prevails  there  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  year 
withers  under  the  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  leaves  nothiug  but  dreary  waste. 
An  immense  belt  of  rocky  mountains  and  volcanic  plains,  several  hundred  miles  in 
width,  must  forever  remain  an  irreclaimable  wilderness,  intervening  between  the 
abodes  of  civilization,  and  affording  a  last  refuge  to  the  Indian.  Here  roving  tribes 
of  hunters  living  in  tents  or  lodges,  and  following  the  migrations  of  the  game,  may 
lead  a  life  of  savage  independence,  where  there  is  nothing  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
the  w^hite  man.  The  amalgamation  of  various  tribes  and  of  white  men  of  every  nation 
will  in  time  produce  hybrid  races  like  the  mountain  Tartars  of  Caucasus.  Possessed 
as  they  are  of  immense  droves  of  horses,  should  they  continue  their  present  predatory 
and  warlike  habits,  they  may  in  time  become  a  scourge  to  the  civilized  frontiers  on 
either  side  of  the  mountains,  as  they  are  at  present  a  terror  to  the  traveler  and 
trader. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Irving,  with  a  matchless  power  of  description, 
should  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  opinion  of  the  utter  barrenness 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  marvelous  growth 
of  the  far  West,  even  to  this  day.  He  little  dreamed  what  railroads,  the 
discovery  of  vast  mineral  wealth,  and  the  application  of  modern  ma- 
chinery would  do  in  developing  the  vast  resources  of  the  West.  No 
more  can  we,  comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  comprehend  the  great 
destiny  that  awaits  the  development  of  Wyoming  within  the  next  fifty 
years. 

As  late  as  1870,  the  total  population  of  Wyoming  did  not  exceed  ten 
thousand.  The  entire  northern  part  of  Wyoming  was  overrun  with  In- 
dians, and  it  was  not  until  1876-77  that  General  George  Crook  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  these  warlike  tribes  to  peace. 

The  tribes  of  Indians  then  occupying  Wyoming  were  the  Sioux,  Crows, 
Arapahoes,  Shoshones,  and  remnants  of  other  tribes.  They  remained 
here  in  greater  or  less  numbers  until  compelled  to  go  upon  reservations 
elsewhere,  the  Utes  on  the  south,  in  Colorado,  the  Sioux  on  the  western 
limits  of  Dakota,  and  Crows  on  the  southern  limits  of  Montana,  and  the 
Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  near  the  eastern  limit  of  Idaho  and  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  Wind  River  Valley  of  Wyoming.  The  early  settlement  and 
industrial  interests  of  Wyoming  were  much  retarded  through  the  hos- 
tility of  these  tribes,  miners  and  settlers  being  driven  from  their  mines 
and  homes.  To-day  there  are  no  Indians  within  the  limits  of  Wyoming, 
except  the  Arapahoes  and  the  Shoshones.  These  Indians  occupy  the 
Wind  River  Reservation,  covering  an  area  of  1,520,000  acres.    They  are 
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peaceful  and  have  made  some  progress  in  education  and  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Wyoming  takes  its  name  from  the  Indian  word  "  Maughwanwame," 
meaning  plains,  and  first  had  its  application  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  general  surface  of  the  Territory  is  mountainous, with 
foot-hills,  bold  bluffs,  broad  rolling  plains  or  undulating  plateaus,  with 
a  mean  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet.  The  average  elevation  is  1,000 
feet  less  than  Colorado.  The  extremes  range  from  3,000  to  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea  level.  Numerous  rivers  and  their  tributaries  flow  through- 
out the  Territory,  while  the  sublimity  and  grandeur  of  scenery  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  principal  ranges  of  mountains  in 
Wyoming  are  the  Wind  River  in  the  northwest,  the  Big  Horn  north  of 
the  center,  the  Black  Hills  in  the  northeast,  the  Laramie  range  south 
of  the  center,  and  the  Rattlesnake  and  Sweetwater  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Territory.  Several  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent,  in- 
cluding the  Missouri,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Columbia,  have  their  head- 
waters in  Wyoming.  The  Yellowstone  and  its  tributaries,  the  Big  Horn, 
Powder,  Little  Missouri,  and  Cheyenne,  flow  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  Territory  emptying  into  the  Missouri,  on  the  north ;  the  Green  River 
and  its  tributaries  traverse  the  southwest  flowing  into  the  Colorado ;  the 
Snake  River  is  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Columbia  in  the  west,  and  the 
north  fork  of  the  Platte  with  its  many  tributaries  flows  through  the 
center  and  southeastern  portion  of  Wyoming.  None  of  the  rivers  of  the 
Territory  are  navigable,  but  they  are  the  natural  avenues  for  railroads, 
and  along  their  banks  will  be  located  the  future  cities  and  towns  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  rich  mineral  treasures  of  the  mountains  will  be 
poured  into  the  valleys  and  plains,  which  in  turn  will  supply  the  agri- 
cultural and  stock-raising  products. 

Wyoming  has  a  total  area  of  62,645,120  acres,  of  which  the  greater 
portion  is  adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  12,000,000  and  15,000,000  acres  can  be  successfully  cultivated, 
and  that  nearly  10,000,000  acres  are  covered  with  timber.  The  soil  is 
generally  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  where  it  is  irrigated  below  7,500  feet 
produces  abundantly  all  the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits  common  to 
the  northwestern  States.  Farming  is  not  yet  carried  on  in  very  many 
places,  the  chief  industry  being  stock-raising.  A  marked  change,  how- 
ever, is  rapidly  taking  place  in  the  combination  of  pastural  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  The  stock-raising  industry  comprises  nearly  one-half 
the  total  wealth  of  the  Territory  ;  but  five  years  ago  this  industry  rep- 
resented more  than  three-fourths  the  entire  valuation  of  property. 
Other  industries  have  increased  faster  than  live-stock  raising,  and  the 
extension  of  railroads  will  give  greater  prominence  to  other  interests. 
The  geological  surveys  <  f  Wyoming  demonstrate  that  the  outcrop- 
ping and  underlying  material  forming  its  physical  structure  is  greatly 
varied  in  character,  nearly  all  the  precious,  superior,  and  baser  met- 
als being  found  in  large  quantities.  With  the  exception  of  coal,  the 
output  of  which  last  year  exceeded  $5,000,000,  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Wyoming  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  developed.  Coal  is  found  in  every 
county  of  the  Territory  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  and  extensive  basins 
of  petroleum  are  known  to  exist  in  northeastern,  central,  and  south- 
western Wyoming.  There  are  also  mountains  of  valuable  iron  ore,  vast 
deposits  of  gypsum,  soda,  salt,  sulphur,  copper,  lead,  tin,  mica,  and 
other  minerals ;  also  marble,  granite,  sandstone,  mineral  paint,  kaolin, 
fire-clay,  graphite,  cinnabar,  and  magnesium.  Gold  and  silver  bearing 
ore  has  been  found  and  profitably  worked  in  numerous  localities.  Much 
of  this  wealth  is  remote  from  railroads,  and  only  awaits  the  advent  of 
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the  iron  horse  before  inviting  capital  for  investment.  The  climate  is 
healthful,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  high  authority  as  the  most  salu- 
brious of  North  America. 

STATEHOOD. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  want  statehood.  Men  who  have  braved  all 
the  perils  of  pioneer  life,  have  laid  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of 
future  homes,  towns,  and  cities,  and  have  treasured  up  the  means  that 
is  to  uphold  the  commonwealth  are  not  unmindful  of  the  advantages 
of  state  government. 

Although  the  present  Administration  has  greatly  relieved  the  situa- 
tion by  appointing  all  Territorial  officers  from  the  bona  tide  residents 
of  the  Territory  wherein  they  are  to  serve ;  the  people  know  from 
past  experience  what  it  is  to  live  under  a  Territorial  form  of  govern- 
ment, governed  by  strangers  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  wants 
of  the  Territory,  and  indifferent  to  its  future  growth  and  prosperity. 

There  are  men  who  have  lived  in  Wyoming  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  have  never  cast  a  vote  for  President.  They  desire  the  full 
benefits  of  citizenship.  Wyoming  has  the  wealth,  the  moral  worth,  and 
the  intelligence  to  bear  the  burdens  of  statehood,  and  its  citizens  are 
anxious  to  assume  that  condition  with  all  its  cares  and  responsibilities, 
with  all  its  blessings  and  privileges. 

Attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject  of  statehood  in  my  annual 
report  as  governor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1885,  and  again 
in  1886.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Fiftieth  Congress  that  Hon. 
Joseph  M.  Carey,  delegate  for  this  Territory,  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
admission  of  Wyoming  as  a  State,  and  the  tenth  legislative  assembly, 
in  February,  1888,  memorialized  Congress  on  the  same  subject.  Early 
in  1889  the  Senate  Committee  on  Territories  reported  favorably  on  the 
bill  to  admit  Wyoming,  and  about  the  same  time  a  bill  was  also  favor- 
ably reported  in  the  House  of  Representatives  intended  to  enable  the 
people  of  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  Idaho  to  formulate  constitutions  with 
a  view  of  being  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
other  States. 

In  assuming  the  office  of  governor,  on  the  9th  day  of  April  last,  I 
expressed  in  my  inaugural  address  a  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the 
people  in  securing  the  admission  of  Wyoming  as  a  State.  The  follow- 
ing month  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  the  Territory,  through  the  sev- 
eral boards  of  county  commissioners,  requested  the  executive,  with  the 
aid  of  the  chief-justice  and  secretary,  to  apportion  the  number  of  dele- 
gates, and  to  do  such  other  acts  as  would  be  necessary  for  convening 
a  constitutional  convention  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  Sen- 
ate bill  No.  2,445.  In  conformity  with  the  request  an  apportionment 
was  made  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  1889,  and  a  proclamation  issued  des- 
ignating the  second  Monday  in  July,  1889,  for  an  election  of  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention  to  convene  at  the  capitol  at  Cheyenne, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  September  following,  for  the  purpose  of  fram- 
ing a  constitution  for  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  submitting  the  same 
to  the  people  for  ratification  or  rejection.  An  election  having  been 
held,  the  convention  assembled  at  Cheyenne,  and  was  in  session  from  the 
3d  day  of  September  to  the  30th,  inclusive.  The  result  of  their  labor 
is  embodied  in  a  constitution  and  address  to  the  people  and  Congress, 
which  are  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report,  together  with  the 
apportionment  and  proclamation  above  referred  to. 
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POPULATION. 


The  first  census  of  Wyoming  Territory  was  taken  in  1870,  and  showed 
a  total  population  of  9,118,  as  follows : 


Counties. 

Males. 

Females. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

1,635 
1,193 
2,240 
1,492 
659 

386 
175 

717 
424 
197 

1,971 
1,360 
2,822 
1,777 
796 

50 

8 

135 

139 

60 

2,021 
1,368 

2,  957 
1,916 

856 

Total 

7,219 

1,899 

8,726 

392 

9,118 

The  full  vote  for  delegate  in  Congress  at  that  time  was  3,202,  or  a 
little  more  than  one  vote  to  every  three  persons. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  population 
were  males,  and  nearly  all  were  aldults.  There  were  but  few  children  and 
scarcely  a  school-house  in  the  country,  while  at  the  present  time  there 
are  many  thousands  of  children  and  school-houses  in  nearly  every  district. 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  was  20,789,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 


Counties. 

Males. 

Females. 

White. 

Colored. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

4,626 
3,438 
6,409 

2,561 

2.879 

239 

637 

Total 

14, 152 

6,637 

19, 490 

299 

14,944 

5,845 

20, 789 

The  vote  in  1880  was  7,667. 

As  communities  grow  older  the  ratio  in  population  compared  with 
the  vote  increases,  a  change  especially  noticable  in  Wyoming,  which  is 
now  a  community  of  homes  and  families.  Well  informed  judges  on 
the  subject,  that  have  lived  in  the  Territory  since  its  organization,  esti- 
mate the  present  population  from  95,000  to  105,000.  They  believe  that 
the  vote  should  be  multiplied  by  5  or  6,  notwithstanding  that  women 
have  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Wyoming  is  the  eighth  largest  in  size  of  the  political  divisions  of  the 
Union,  her  population  in  proportion  to  the  area  small,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants widely  scattered.  But  few  voting  places  are  made,  and  many 
people  live  one  to  three  days'  journey  from  the  polls.  On  account  of 
this  condition  not  one  man  in  twenty  in  the  stock  business  and  not  one 
in  fifty  of  those  engaged  in  prospecting  or  mining  reach  the  polls. 

In  coal  mines  and  in  cities  and  towns  a  large  number  of  aliens  who 
have  no  vote  are  employed. 

A  change  in  the  law  requiring  six  months'  residence  instead  of  ninety 
days  to  vote  debars  many  newcomers  from  voting. 

Wyoming's  population  being  largely  medium-aged,  the  proportion  of 
children  is  unusually  large. 

Since  1880  no  census  has  been  taken.  In  1884  the  vote  was  12,811, 
an  increase  of  nearly  70  per  cent,  in  four  years.  In  1888  the  vote  for 
Delegate  in  Congress  was  18,010,  an  increase  of  over  40  per  cent. 
There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  Wyoming's  population,  and  the 
gain  has  been  very  much  greater  than  shown  by  the  vote,  for  reasons 
already  given. 
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Wyoming  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  larger  than  the  entire  six  New  Eng- 
land States.  It  is  in  part  mountainous  and  undeveloped,  with  scant 
railroad,  stage,  and  post  facilities,  and  many  people  living  in  remote 
districts.  Census  taking  by  the  Government  does  not  provide  sufficient 
compensation  to  insure  perfect  work  in  such  a  field,  and  the  taking  of 
a  full  and  complete  census  has  been,  and  will  be  for  some  years,  ex- 
ceedingly difficult. 

TAXABLE  PROPERTY. 

The  increase  of  wealth  in  Wyoming  is  shown  by  an  examination  of 
the  assessment  rolls  since  the  organization  of  the  Territory.  These 
statements  do  not  represent  more  than  one-third  of  the  actual  valuation 
of  the  property  assessed,  and  probably  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
actual  value  of  property  ;  but  they  represent  a  uniform  assessment  of 
value  from  year  to  year,  and  therefore  afford  a  correct  basis  of  com- 
parison. The  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  1870  was 
$6,924,357.  In  1880  it  had  increased  to  $11,857,344;  and  in  1888,  to 
$33,338,549.  A  depreciation  of  over  $5,000,000  from  1886  to  1888  in 
the  assessment  list  of  live-stock  was  made  up  in  the  increase  of  other 
property.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses  in  live-stock  interests, 
the  total  Territorial  valuation  has  steadily  increased.  The  assess- 
ment in  1889  of  $6,163,336.50  on  railroad  property  is  almost  equal  to 
the  entire  valuation  of  property  in  Wyoming  in  1870.  The  low  rate  of 
assessment  is  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  railroad  equip- 
ment iu  Wyoming  has  cost,  according  to  competent  authorities,  not  less 
than  $35,000,000,  and  is  assessed  at  less  than  one-fifth  of  that  sum. 
Other  property  is  not  assessed  as  low  accordingly,  but  it  is  safe  to  es- 
timate the  wealth  of  Wyoming  at  $100,000,000,  or  about  three  times  its 
assessed  valuation. 

The  financial  affairs  of  Wyoming  have  been  well  managed,  and  the 
credit  of  the  Territory  stands  high.  The  Territorial  bonds,  which  bear 
6  per  cent,  annual  interest,  sold  last  year  at  an  average  premium  of  12 
per  cent.  The  law  for  raising  Territorial  and  county  revenue  provides 
that  there  shall  be  levied  upon  the  taxable  real  and  personal  property 
each  year  the  following  taxes : 

First.  For  Territorial  revenue,  2  mills  on  the  dollar  when  no  rate  is 
directed  by  the  Territorial  board  of  equalization  before  the  date  in  each 
year  when  the  tax  ought  to  be  levied  and  assessed,  but  in  no  case  shall 
the  tax  for  Territorial  purposes  exceed  4  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Second.  For  county  revenue  for  ordinary  county  expenses,  not  more 
than  5  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Third.  For  county  revenue  for  support  of  the  poor  and  lunatic  pur- 
poses, not  more  than  2  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Fourth.  For  county  revenues  for  road  purposes,  not  less  than  1  mill 
nor  more  than  3  mills  on  the  dollar. 

Fifth.  The  county  commissioners  of  each  county  shall  levy  a  tax  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  district  courts  for  their  respective 
counties  during  each  year. 

Sixth.  And  in  addition  to  the  above  the  county  commissioners  shall 
levy  a  poll-tax  of  $2  for  county  school  purposes  against  each  person 
over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  under  the  age  of  fifty  years,  which 
shall  be  levied  and  collected  as  other  taxes;  and  they  also  levy  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  their  county  not  to  exceed  3  mills 
on  the  dollar;  but  the  aggregate  tax  for  Territorial  and  county  purposes 
shall  in  no  case  exceed  16  mills  on  the  dollar  per  annum. 

On  January  1,  1886,  Wyoming  had  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of 
$31,175.45  and  no  outstanding  obligations.    The  Territorial  taxes  since 
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that  time  have  been  increased  over  previous  years  on  account  of  appro- 
priations for  permanent  improvements,  such  as  public  buildings.  These 
appropriations,  however,  have  at  all  times  been  within  the  limits  of  the 
laws.  The  same  careful  economy  which  has  characterized  the  manage- 
ment of  Territorial  affairs,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  counties  and  towns  of  the  Territory. 

The  legislature  of  1880  authorized  the  issuing  of  $230,000  bonds  for 
public  buildings,  payable  in  fifteen  and  thirty  years,  bearing  an  annual 
interest  of  6  per  cent.  These  bonds  were  sold  at  a  premium,  and  were 
issued  from  time  to  time  as  the  money  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  construction.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $90,000  forty-year 
bonds  was  provided  for  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  1888,  and  sold  at 
an  average  premium  of  12  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  Wyoming : 

Capitol  building  bonds  (authorized  in  1886) $150, 000 

University  building  bonds  (authorized  in  1886) 50, 000 

Insane  asylum  building  bonds  (authorized  in  1886) 30,  000 

Public  building  bonds  (authorized  in  1888) : 

University  building * $25,  000 

Insane  asvlum 30,000 

Poor  farm 5,000 

Commencement  of  penitentiary 30, 000 

90, 000 

Total 320,000 

Wyoming  has  no  floating  indebtedness,  and  had,  October  1,  1889, 
$47,752.76  cash  in  the  Territorial  treasury. 

The  following  shows  the  increase  in  lands  passing  into  the  hands  of 
owners  and  becoming  taxable  : 

Acres  of  land  assessed,  exclusive  of  town  property. 


County. 

1886. 

1889. 

County. 

1886. 

1889. 

70,  596 
35,  864 

955,  866 
1,  201,  627 
51,  317 
91,  802 
31, 914 
78,  220 

180,  637 

915, 140 

63, 480 

1, 800, 000 

679,  004 

12,  308 
23, 102 

21,  739 

8,232 
42,  311 

Uinta 

Total 

394,  789 

5,  868,  370 

The  following  statement  shows  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  in 
Wyoming  Territory  from  1870  to  1889,  inclusive : 


Total  assessed  valuation. 

Years. 

Total 
valuation. 

Tears. 

Total 
valuation. 

1870 

$6,  924,  357 
7,  018,  531 
7,  591, 846 
7,  594,  722 
8, 147,  902 
9,  493,  638 
9,  674,  576 

10,  038,  689 

11,  606,  339 
12, 354,  812 

1880    

$11, 857,  344 
13,  987,  675 
17,746,627 
22,  962,  545 
26,  308,  620 
30, 717,  249 
31, 020,  784 
32,  089, 613 
*33,  338,  541 
131,431,495 

1871 

1881 

1872 

1882 

1873 

1883 

1874 

1 884 

1875 

1885  

1876 

1886 

1877 

1887 

1878 

1888 

1879 

1889 

1888. 


An  error  in  double  assessment  afterward  reduced  the  figures  given  in  the  above  statement  for 


t  The  valuation  above  for  1889  is  not  entirely  complete.    Some  additional  property  will  be  added. 

Tables  showing  the  enumeration  and  classification  of  property  and 
assessment  on  each  class,  also  division  of  property  in  counties,  with  all 
totals,  will  be  found  near  the  end  of  this  report 
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FINANCES. 

The  financial  standing  of  Wyoming  is  high.  Bonds  of  the  Territory 
bearing  6  per  cent,  annual  interest  sold  at  above  12  per  cent,  premium, 
and  Territorial  warrants  are  always  par  and  promptly  paid  when  pre- 
sented. Neither  the  Territory  nor  any  county,  school  district,  or  city 
has  ever  defaulted  in  the  payment  of  any  bond  or  interest.  No  na- 
tional bank  has  ever  suspended  or  gone  into  liquidation,  and  but  four 
private  banking  institutions  have  failed  since  the  organization  of  the 
Territory.  There  have  been  few  mercantile  failures,  and  individual 
financial  responsibility  through  the  Territory  is  of  a  high  order. 

Banks. — The  growth  of  banking  institutions  in  Wyoming  indicates 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  line  of  business  the  material  prosperity 
in  different  branches  of  trade.  In  1871  there  was  only  one  national 
bank  in  the  Territory,  having  a  capital  of  $75,000.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  nine  national  banks,  having  a  total  capital  of  over  $1,000,000, 
and  eleven  private  banks.  The  following  exhibit  is  taken  from  the 
last  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency : 


Summery  of  national  banks,  the  important  items  ofresources  and  liabilities,  and  the  totals, 

etc.,  in  Wyoming  Territory. 


Tear. 

No.  of 
banks. 

Loans 
and  dis- 
counts. 

U.S. 
bonds. 

Cash 

and  cash 

items. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

Un- 
divided 
profits. 

Out- 
standing 
circula- 
tion. 

Indi- 
vidual de 
posits. 

-    Total. 

1871... 

1 

$77,  000 

$30,000 
30, 000 

$15,  000 

$75,  000 
75,  000 

$3,  000 
5,000 

$27, 000 
27,  000 

$55, 000 
81, 000 

$161, 000 
188, 000 

1872... 

1 

99,  000 

26, 000 

1873... 

tt 

203, 000 

60,  000 

34, 000 
58, 000 

125, 000 
125,  000 

23,  000 

51, 000 
54,  000 

162, 000 
190, 000 

363,  000 

1874... 

2 

199,  000 

60  000 

$10,  000 

26,  000 

412,  000 

1875... 

2 

246,  000 

60  000 

62,  000 

125,  000 

16,  000 

49,  000 

49,  000 

297,  000 

539  000 

1876... 

2 

198, 000 

60,  000 

96,  000 

125,  000 

21,  000 

29,  000 

50,  000 

265,  000 

498,  000 

1877... 

2 

303, 000 

60,  000 

89,  000 

125,  000 

25,  000 

62,  000 

52,  000 

311  000 

580,  000 

1878... 

2 

285,  000 

60,  000 

129,  000 

125,  000 

25,  000 

89  000 

42,  000 

369,  000 

657,  000 

1879... 

2 

385,  000 

60,  000 

79,  000 

125,  000 

50,  000 

58, 000 

53,  000 

444,  000 

753,  000 

1880... 

2 

492,  000 

64,  000 

109,  000 

150.  000 

50,  000 

39.  000 

52  000 

535,  000 

841,  000 

1881... 

3 

730,  000 

94,  000 

201,  000 

225, 000 

50,  000 

48,  000 

83, 000 

856,  000 

1,  306,  000 

1882... 

4 

991,  000 

194,  000 

219,  000 

425,  000 

78,  000 

71,  000 

127,  000 

1, 185,  000 

1,  928,  000 

1883... 

4 

1,  313,  000 

219,  000 

242,  000 

425,  000 

103,  000 

95,  000 

123,  000 

1,  004,  000 

2,  436,  000 

1884... 

4 

1,  604,  000 

235,  000 

209,  000 

525,  000 

78,  000 

107,  000 

138,  000 

1,  418,  000 

2,  509,  W0 

1885... 

5 

1,  861,  000 

155,  000 

309, 000 

800,  000 

140,  000 

152, 000 

140,  000 

1,  744,  000 

3,  067,  000 

1886... 

6 

2,  335,  000 

180,  000 

401,  000 

900,  000 

167,  000 

193,  000 

160,  000 

1,  768, 000 

3,  398,  000 

1887... 

8 

2,  527,  000 

224,  000 

305,  000 

1,  075,  000 

210,  000 

180,  000 

201,  000 

1,  697,  000 

3,  568,  000 

1888... 

9 

2, 419, 000 

249,  000 

298,  000 

1, 175,  000 

213,  000 

115,  000 

221,  000 

1,  731,  000 

3,  654,  000 

The! 

oil 

awing  banks  are  now  doing  business  in  this  Territory : 

Town. 

County. 

Name  of  bank. 

Capital. 

Surplus. 

Buffalo 

$50,  000 
5,000 
100, 000 
200.  000 
400,  000 

$16,  000 

12, 000 
75,  000 
64,  000 

Do 
Do 

...do 

First  Nations 

J... 

...do  ... 

Do 

...do  ... 

T.  A.  Kent 

100,  000 

75, 000 
35,  000 

10,  000 
7,375 
3,000 

Uinta  . 

Do 

do  .. 

Beckwith  &  ( 

Jo 

78,  000 
25,  000 

?iv 

Lander. . . 

Fremont 

First  Lander  Bank 

100,  000 
100,  000 
100,  000 

27,  000 

28,  000 

Do... 

Do 

An     . 

Co 
Ca 

Richards  Bro 

(r.f!n     

50, 000 

50.  000 

500 

50,  000 
25, 000 
10,  000 

Sundanoft 

Cr 

Bank  of  Sund 

1,500 

Do 

An 

2,500 
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Interest  rates. 

Per  cent. 

Legal  rate  of  interest  on  public  indebtedness 8 

Legal  rate  of  interest  on  all  other  indebtedness  when  no  contract  is  made  ...  12 

Bank  loans  on  short  time 12 

Real-estate  loans,  one  year 7  to  12 

Real-estate  loans,  two  or  more  years 7  to  10 

Interest  paid  on  bank  deposits 6  to  8 

Interest  on  Territorial  bonds 6 

Interest  on  municipal  and  school  bonds 6 

(A  few  of  the  first  issued  bonds  of  this  character  carry  7  and  8  per  cent.) 

Interest  on  city,  county,  or  Territorial  warrants 8 

Interest  on  long  loans,  well  secured 6 

Judgments  draw  12  per  cent.,  book  accounts  draw,  after  thirty  days 
from  date  of  last  item  purchased,  12  per  cent.  Any  rate  of  interest 
agreed  upon  in  contract  is  legal. 

SETTLEMENT   OF  LANDS. 

Public  lands. — The  total  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Wyoming  is 
62,645,120,  of  which  47,596,141  acres  have  been  surveyed.  There  re- 
main unsurveyed  15,548,979,  or  about  one-quarter  of  the  total  area. 

Land  matters  in  this  Territory  were  seriously  hampered  for  several 
years  by  the  withholding  of  patents  and  the  disposition  of  those  in  au- 
thority to  regard  with  suspicion  the  men  who  were  trying  to  settle  and 
make  habitable  the  public  domain,to  push  ahead  land  and  ditch  surveys 
and  other  necessary  work.  This  policy  has  seriously  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  j  but  the  recent  action  of  the  General  Land 
Department  in  issuing  numerous  patents  a  long  time  wrongfully  with- 
held has  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  things. 

It  is  evident  the  United  States  land  laws  in  relation  to  acquiring  title 
to  public  lands  were  originally  made  in  view  of  settling  up  the  more 
fertile  prairie  States,  and  when  applied  to  our  mountain  regions,  where 
crops  are  seldom  raised  without  artificial  irrigation,  work  great  hard- 
ship and  injustice  to  actual  settlers.  In  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
valleys  there  is  a  plentiful  fall  of  rain,  and  160  acres  located  in  almost 
any  part  of  that  section  is  generally  regarded  sufficient  for  a  fine  farm ; 
but  in  Wyoming,  leaving  out  a  limited  area  of  land  along  the  streams, 
160  acres  would  scarcely  support  five  full-grown  domestic  animals  with- 
out largely  increased  expenditures  in  taking  out  ditches  and  water. 
Under  the  land  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Department  our  citizens 
have  been  held  to  the  same  rulings  as  the  more  fortunate  settlers  in  the 
western  States,  and  compelled  to  pay  the  same  price  for  inferior  lands. 
Bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  which,  if  passed,  will  repeal  the 
desert-land  laws,  depriving  us  of  the  advantages  conferred  by  this  act, 
and  also  repeal  the  pre-emption  and  timber-culture  acts.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  land  on  the  part  of  those  who  legis- 
late on  this  subject  will,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  a  more  liberal  policy  in 
dealing  with  the  people  of  the  arid  region. 

Public  surveys. — There  is  complaint  on  the  part  of  settlers  that  they 
are  unable  in  many  instances  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  land  on  which 
they  are  located,  on  account  of  erroneous  and  fraudulent  surveys,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  resurveys  in  order  to  locate  accurately  some  of 
the  disputed  claims  is  very  important. 

Doubtless  the  majority  of  these  faulty  surveys  were  made  under  the 
u  special  deposit  system,"  during  which  period  alleged  fraudulent  re- 
turns were  made  of  surveys  unattempted  or  erroneously  performed. 
These  errors  should  be  corrected  by  prompt  resurveys,    I  am  informed 
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than  these  defects  can  in  many  cases  be  remedied  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense if  the  townships  from  which  complaints  come  can  be  examined 
by  an  expert  who  could  determine  what  lines  should  be  retraced. 

It  would  much  benefit  this  Territory  if  Congress  would  adopt  a 
more  liberal  policy  in  the  matter  of  public  surveys.  By  the  terms  of 
the  appropriation  bills  of  late  years  no  surveys  were  authorized  except 
of  agricultural  lauds  occupied  by  settlers.  As  the  surrounding  lands 
were  not  classed  as  agricultural,  no  contracts  could  be  made  for  the  sur- 
vey of  many  of  these  agricultural  districts,  because  the  compensation 
was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  segregation.  The  effect  of  this  is, 
that  there  are  many  settlers  who  have  been  living  upon  unsurveyed 
lands  for  many  years  improving  their  farms  and  raisiug  crops.  One 
of  the  finest  agricultural  exhibits  displayed  at  our  last  Territorial  fair 
was  grown  upon  unsurveyed  lands.  The  inability  of  a  settler  to  obtain 
a  legal  right  to  the  land  selected  by  him  for  a  home  works  a  threefold 
injury ;  first,  to  the  Government,  which  receives  no  pay  for  the  land ; 
next,  to  the  county  and  Territory,  which  derive  no  revenue  from  it,  and 
lastly,  to  the  settler,  who  can  obtain  no  title  to  the  land  aud  is  hazard- 
ing his  improvements,  which  are  of  no  value  to  him  in  a  commercial 
sense,  as  he  can  neither  sell  nor  mortgage  them.  Moreover  there  are 
large  tracts  of  unsurveyed  land  in  this  Territory  which  are  valuable 
for  other  purposes  than  agriculture.  There  are  immense  oil  fields  and 
coal  beds  and  vast  forests  of  valuable  timber  yet  unsurveyed.  In  its 
present  unknown  condition  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  forests  against 
the  depredations  of  unscrupulous  men,  and  the  development  of  the  coal 
and  oil  lands  is  retarded  by  the  impossibility  of  surveying  them  under 
the  present  restrictions. 

The  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  disposed  of  in  Wyoming  for  cash 
and  under  the  homestead  and  timber  culture  acts,  located  with  agri- 
cultural college  and  other  kinds  of  scrip,  located  with  military  bounty 
land-warrants,  and  selected  by  the  Territory  and  by  railroads,  aside 
from  Union  Pacific  Eailway  land  grant,  is  as  follows  : 


Tear. 

Acres. 

Tear. 

Acres. 

1876   

7,487.42 
5, 156.  00 
23,  333.  67 
33,  330.  64 
44, 146.  83 
48,  955.  92 
58,  307. 25 
187,488.65 

1884 

595,  786.  88 
552,  967. 14 

1877 

1885 

1878 

1886..., 

453,  572.  51 

1879  ..        

1887 

424,  780.  20 
242.  306.  78 

1880 

1888 

1881  

1889 

301,  375.  51 

1882 

Total 

1883 

2,  978,  995. 40 

The  above  does  not  include  lands  disposed  of  prior  to  1876,  of  which 
some  5,000,000  acres  were  Union  Pacific  Eailway  subsidy  lauds,  now 
largely  disposed  of  and  occupied  by  private  owners. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many  million  acres 
of  Wyoming  lands  open  for  settlement  under  homestead,  pre-emption, 
and  other  privileges,  and  the  field  is  rich  for  the  emigrant  desiring  a  new 
country  and  early  privileges  in  the  selection  of  lands. 

United  States  land  offices  are  located  at  Cheyenne,  Buffalo,  and 
Evanston.    There  is  need  of  land  offices  in  other  parts  of  Wyoming. 
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The  following  figures  furnish  some  particulars  regarding  the  disposal 
of  public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1888  in  Wyoming. 


Nature  of  transaction. 


Sales  of  lands  subject  to  pre-emption 

Sales  of  mineral  lands 

Original  entries  under  desert-land  act 

Final  entries  under  desert-land  act  

Homestead  entries  commuted  to  cash 

Sales  of  coal  lands 

Total  cash  sales 

Original  entries  under  homestead  laws 

Final  homestead  entries 

Original  entries  under  timber-culture  laws 

Total  miscellaneous  entries 

Pre-emption  filings 

Homestead  filings 

Coal  filings 

Mineral  applications 

Aggregate 


Number. 


279 
5 
220 
234 
24 
42 


804 


420 

81 

360 


139 
16 


2,466 


Acres. 


42, 244 

155 

73,  782 

85,  285 

3,703 

6,590 


211,  764 


65,  959 
12,  253 
53,  260 


131, 472 


242, 


Amount. 


$56,  753. 76 

545.  30 

24,  520.  78 

85,  470.  78 

5,  429.  95 

104,809.40 


277,  529. 97 


7,  246.  00 

555. 00 

4,  865. 00 


12,  666.  00 


290, 195.  97 


The  expenses  incident  to  the  service  were:  Salaries,  $12,206.55 ;  in- 
cidental expenses,  $4,020.63 ;  expense  of  depositing,  $238.90  j  total, 
$16,406.08. 

Reservations. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  total  area  of  military  and 
Indian  reservations  in  Wyoming : 

Acres. 

Fort  Bridger 10,240 

Fort  Laramie : 

Post  reserve 34, 560 

Wood  and  timber  reserve 39, 61)0 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell : 

Adjoining  city  of  Cheyenne 4, 512 

Wood  reserve 2, 540 

Fort  Washakie,  within  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation 1, 405 

Fort  McKinney,  post  reserve  and  wood  and  timber 26, 240 

119,187 
Shoshone  Indian  or  Wind  River  Reservation 1, 520, 000 

There  are  also  the  abandoned  military  reservations  of  Fort  Sanders 
and  Fort  Fetterman,  that  ought  to  be  opened  up  to  settlement  or  sale, 
preferably  the  former.  Both  reservations  are  located  on  a  line  of  rail- 
road, contiguous  to  growing  towns,  and  their  settlement  would  advance 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  community. 

Arid  lands. — Wyoming  is  within  what  has  been  known  as  the  Arid 
Region,  and  while  crops  are  raised  in  a  number  of  localities  without 
water  artificially  applied,  yet  irrigation  is  necessary  in  many  places 
and  beneficial  in  nearly  all. 

There  will  be  found  in  (part  2)  this  report  valuable  data,  furnished  by 
Elwood  Mead,  Territorial  engineer,  on  the  subject  of  irrigation  as  bear- 
ing upon  these  lands. 

In  this  same  connection  I  quote  from  the  late  report  made  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Dodge,  statistician  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  has  recently  visited  Wyoming,     He  says  : 

The  desert  of  a  few  years  ago,  so  bare  and  barren  and  so  hopeless,  in  the  view  of  all 
beholders,  estimated  only  at  the  value  of  its  oarrying  capacity  for  rauge  cattle  and 
9484  WY 2 
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sheep,  is  rapidly  changing  in  appearance  and  in  public  appreciation.  Its  eastern 
portion,  as  a  newly-found  "rain  belt,"  has  been  carved  into  homesteads  and  farmed 
without  regard  to  irrigation.  It  was  held  alike  by  sage  and  citizen  twenty  years 
ago  that  half  of  Nebraska  was  agricultural,  the  other  half  pastoral ;  that  successful 
agriculture  could  not  be  expected  to  succeed  beyond  the  100th  meridian.  The  settler 
gradually  moved  westward  and,  utterly  regardless  of  this  dictum,  passed  the  desert 
line,  buiiding  his  cabin  and  turning  the  soil  and  growing  corn,  stopping  not  even  at 
the  Colorado  line.  *  *  *  He  had  been  told  that  a  year  of  drought  and  starvation 
would  come,  and  some  pinching  droughts  have  confronted  him,  as  they  have  the  farmer 
of  Illinois  ;  still  he  has  pushed  westward  with  heroic  determination,  breaking  and 
subduing  the  soil,  and  showing  by  his  improvements  that  he  is  there  to  stay.  *  *  * 
Deep  breaking,  subsoiling,  and  frequent  cultivation,  processes  the  very  reverse  of 
those  practiced  by  the  pioneer  farmer,  are  the  sources  of  the  new  prosperity.     *     *     * 

There  is  a  change  of  climate.  The  agricultural  values  of  the  climate  have  increased. 
The  moisture  that  was  before  carried  away,  flowing  irom  the  surface  like  water  from 
a  duck's  back,  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants,  given  out  through  their  leaves  or 
evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  a  marked  increase  of  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  result  which  is  shown  in  dews  unknown  before.  This  humidity 
is  a  factor  in  plant  growth,  though  it  is  not  made  apparent  by  such  a  measure  of  pre- 
cipitation as  the  rain-gauge. 

Thus  the  homestead  area,  supposed  to  be  limited  to  200  miles  west  of  the  Missouri, 
already  extends  about  400  miles. 

After  all  that  has  been  done  in  dry  farming,  irrigation  is  a  necessity.  The  land  is 
almost  everywhere  fertile,  generally  to  excess,  lacking  only  water  to  insure  large 
and  certain  production.  This  source  of  production  can  be  more  fully  utilized,  greatly 
enlarging  the  dominion  of  agriculture,  though  it  can  not  render  productive  the  entire 
area.  In  Colorado  some  are  inclined  to  claim  adequate  water  supply  for  one-fifth  of 
the  surface ;  while  others,  including  local  engineers  of  experience,  think  that  not 
more  than  a  tenth  can  be  irrigated.  The  different  stages  of  progress  in  water  utili- 
zation are  six  in  number. 

1.  The  use  of  the  rain-fall  in  what  are  properly  known  as  rain  belts,  by  the  most 
effective  methods  of  cultivation,  and  the  selection  of  suitable  plants,  especially  those 
with  long  tap  roots. 

2.  The  exhaustion  of  the  supply  furnished  by  rivers  and  creeks  in  their  pass- 
age through  the  plains,  by  means  of  irrigation  works,  such  as  are  already  in  so  exten- 
sive use. 

3.  The  enlargement  of  the  current  supply  by  the  storage,  at  higher  elevations,  of 
water  which  passes  away  in  spring  floods,  as  is  proposed  now  by  the  Government. 

4.  The  sinking  of  galleries  below  the  surface  of  streams,  even  when  they  are 
practically  dry,  and  utilizing  by  canals  the  under-ground  currents.  This  is  becoming 
a  common  and  popular  resource.  Such  a  plan  furnished  pure,  filtered  water  at  Chey- 
enne, for  the  supply  of  the  city,  without  pumping  or  much  expense,  from  Crow  Creek, 
a  small  stream,  nearly  dry  in  summer. 

5.  By  the  use  of  irrigating  pumps  of  great  power  in  lifting  such  under-ground 
currents  to  the  surface  from  bed  rock,  for  application  to  lands  surrounding. 

6.  By  artesian  wells,  which  have  hitherto  proved  too  expensive  for  use  in  irrigation. 
It  is  probable  that  their  cost  and  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  water  will  prevent 
extensive  employment  of  this  means  of  water  supply. 

The  building  of  numerous  catch-basins  throughout  the  plains  to  save  the  rain-fall 
which  is  wasted,  so  far  as  the  lands  near  by  are  concerned,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
supply  furnished  by  the  second  expedient  indicated.  There  are  natural  depressions 
everywhere  which  can  be  utilized  at  very  slight  cost  and  with  entire  immunity  from 
risks  of  dangerous  floods. 

The  utilization  of  surface  water  does  not  exhaust  the  supply  for  irrigation.  The 
application  involves  waste.  The  fugitive  waters,  as  if  by  an  instinct  of  preservation 
from  threatened  dissolution  under  the  fierce  rays  of  the  unobscured  sun,  sink  through 
the  sands,  pass  into  the  depressions  which  make  the  water-ways,  and  gradually  swell 
the  scanty  streams  at  lower  levels,  or  course  their  way  towards  the  sea  through  the 
sands  below  the  river  beds.  Thus,  a  part  of  the  water  of  irrigating  canals  is  gath- 
ered a  second  time  to  do  the  work  of  irrigation. 

COMMERCE  AND   THE   PROGRESS   OF   RAILROAD  ENTERPRISES. 

Wyoming  is  without  navigable  rivers  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  mines,  farms,  and  stock  ranges,  and  its  commerce  must  de- 
pend on  the  extension  of  railroads. 

The  Territory  has,  however,  some  six  hundred  rivers  and  creeks, 
from  which  water  is  taken  for  irrigatiou,  and  there  are  numerous  streams 
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that  have  not  been  used  for  that  purpose.  All  these  streams  furnish 
good  grades  for  railroad  building. 

The  contour  of  the  Territory  is  such  that  streams  heading  near  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  flow  in  almost  every  direction.  On  account  of 
the  ascending  grades  along  streams  on  one  side  of  the  mountains,  and 
others  descending  on  the  opposite  side,  it  requires  at  the  top  of  moun- 
tains or  divides  little  heavy  work  or  tunneling  in  railroad  building  to 
cross  the  ranges.  Railroads,  in  most  instances,  can  be  constructed  in 
any  direction,  and  easy  crossings  made  of  divides,  notwithstanding  the 
general  appearance  of  a  section  may  seem  exceedingly  mountainous. 

Railroads.— The  following  shows  the  total  number  of  miles  of  main 
lines  of  railroad  operated  in  Wyoming  on  June  30,  1889 : 

Miles. 

Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 489 

Oregon  Short  Line 93 

Denver  Pacific 10 

Laramie,  North  Park  and  Pacific '. 13 

Cheyenne  and  Northern 125 

Wyoming  Central  (Northwestern) 130 

Cheyenne  and  Burlington 29 

Total 889 

Union  Pacific. — The  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  1868  opened 
Wyoming  to  settlement.  Without  the  construction  of  a  transconti- 
nental railroad,  the  Territory  would  have  remained  uninhabited  except 
by  savages  and  wild  game  for  many  years.  From  1868  until  1887  very 
little  railroad  building  was  done  in  the  Territory.  In  1887  the  Wyoming 
Central,  a  branch  of  the  Northwestern,  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Burling- 
ton reached  Wyoming.  In  January,  1887,  there  were  reported  624 
miles  of  railroad  in  Wyoming,  representing,  according  to  authorities,  a 
total  investment  of  $33,146,621.  Since  that  time  the  roads  above  men- 
tioned have  been  extended  and  numerous  railroads  projected,  which 
promise  to  gridiron  the  Territory  in  all  directions. 

The  great  want  of  Wyoming  to-day  is  railroads  to  give  an  outlet  to 
its  varied  productions,  especially  its  oil,  coal,  and  other  mineral  prod- 
ucts, and  to  fill  its  valleys  with  a  numerous  and  prosperous  population. 

The  completion  of  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway  resulted 
in  opening  up  and  stimulating  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources  of  the  vast  territory  which  it  traversed.  Local  traffic 
sprang  up  along  the  line  of  the  road  and  promoted  the  construction  of 
branch  lines  as  feeders  to  the  main.  A  few  feeders  only  have  been  built, 
but  others  are  necessary,  also  the  further  extension  of  those  already  com- 
menced. The  Union  Pacific  needs  branch  lines  to  foster  and  protect  its 
local  traffic  and  to  furnish  business  for  its  system,  and  the  country  re- 
quires more  railroads  to  promote  its  occupancy  and  settlement. 

The  operations  of  the  Union  Pacific  are  said  to  be  seriously  embar- 
rassed by  the  unsatisfactory  relations  existing  between  the  Government 
and  the  railway  company,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  the 
sufferers  because  of  the  lack  of  necessary  railroad  development.  Con- 
gress should  arrange  a  speedy  settlement  and  one  that  would  admit  of 
the  Union  Pacific  being  granted  the  right  to  build  branch  lines  in  self- 
protection,  without  which  the  main  line  must  become  like  the  trunk  of 
a  tree — without  roots  or  branches — in  its  relations  to  the  greater  portion 
of  the  territory  naturally  tributary  to  the  Union  Pacific. 

Cheyenne  and  Northern. — This  branch  runs  from  Cheyenne  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  125  miles,  and  is  surveyed  and  cross-sectioned  a  con- 
siderable distance  farther.    The  building  of  this  road  across  the  North- 
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western  and  Northern  Pacific  to  the  national  line,  with  its  branch  run- 
ning east  of  the  Big  Horn  Range  and  another  west,  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  requirements  of  traffic  and  travel  and  form  a  grand  north  and 
south  trunk  line.  At  Cheyenne  the  Cheyenne  and  Northern  connects 
with  the  Denver  Pacific,  and  that,  with  other  connections,  forms  a  south- 
easterly and  northwesterly  line,  extending  now  from  Texas  and  Mexico 
through  Cheyenne  to  the  North  Platte  River.  When  finished  it  will 
cross  the  entire  width  of  the  United  States  to  the  British  Possessions, 
intersecting  all  the  transcontinental  lines  running  east  and  west. 

The  Cheyenne  and  Burlington. — The  Cheyenne  and  Burlington  Rail- 
road, through  the  lines  of  the  great  corporation  of  which  it  forms  a 
part  (theC,  B.  and  Q.),  and  by  means  of  its  connections  with  many  other 
railroad  organizations,  is  brought  in  direct  communication  with  all  the 
sources  of  transcontinental  traffic  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  This 
line  reached  Cheyenne  in  December,  1887,  by  an  extension  of  one  of  its 
Burlington  and  Missouri  main  lines  from  central  Nebraska.  Surveys 
have  been  made  south  from  Cheyenne  to  connect  with  the  Colorado  sys- 
tem ;  west  from  Cheyenne,  through  the  Elk  Mountain  coal-fields ;  also 
north  from  Cheyenne,  along  Horse  Creek,  to  a  point  on  the  Broken  Bow 
line  of  the  Burlington  system,  and  thence  both  roads  join  in  a  route  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  following  the  Laramie  River,  through  the  North  Lara- 
mie canon,  into  the  Laramie  plains*.  Another  branch  about  200  miles 
in  length  is  now  under  construction,  from  Alliance,  Nebr.,  a  few  miles 
east  of  the  Wyoming  boundary,  into  Crook  County,  Wyo.,  with  a 
view  of  tapping  the  coal-fields  in  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  the 
rich  resources  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  thence  perhaps  crossing  over  to 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  iron  rails  on  this  branch  have 
been  laid  for  a  distance  of  126  miles.  There  is  also  contemplated  an 
extension  of  the  Utah,  Denver  and  Pacific,  which  is  now  owned  by  the 
Burlington,  both  to  Cheyenne  and  Laramie  City,  from  the  south.  The 
Burlington  interests  have  secured  some  of  the  most  valuable  coal  lands 
in  Wyoming  north  and  west  of  Laramie,  also  in  northeastern  Wyom- 
ing. 

Northwestern. — The  western  extension  of  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  and 
Missouri  Railroad  from  Chadron,  Nebr.,  in  1886-787,  into  the  central  por- 
tion of  Wyoming  is  known  as  the  Wyoming  Central,  and  is  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  great  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  system. 
This  road  enters  Wyoming  about  150  miles  north  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  and  will  traverse  the  entire  length  of  central  Wyoming,  open- 
ing up  a  region  possessing  both  agricultural  and  mining  resources. 
The  Wyoming  Central  has  now  reached  Casper,  Wyo.,  a  point  130  miles 
west  of  the  eastern  Territorial  line,  and  has  about  300  miles  to  construct 
before  making  the  junction  with  the  Central  Pacific,  at  Ogden,  Utah. 
The  completion  of  this  road  will  make  it  one  of  the  great  transconti- 
nental railroads  of  the  country. 

New  railroads. — Under  the  general  act  of  Congress  the  following 
roads  have  been  granted  the  right  of  way  in  Wyoming : 

The  Sioux  City  and  Ogden,  through  central  Wyoming  and  north- 
eastern Nebraska,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Douglas,  Glenrock, 
Casper,  and  the  Sweetwater  Valley.  Operations  on  its  construction 
have  already  commenced  at  the  Sioux  City  end  of  the  line. 

The  Union  Pacific  and  Western  Colorado  survey  runs  from  the  Union 
Pacific,  at  Fort  Steele  on  the  Platte  River,  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
into  Colorado.    This  road  is  graded  for  a  distance  of  about  25  miles. 

The  Laramie,  North  Park  and  Pacific  extends  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection from  Laramie  City  for  about  13  miles. 
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The  Wyoming  and  Midland  is  promised  from  Lander  north,  following 
the  Big  Horn  River  to  the  Northern  Pacific.  On  one  of  its  branches 
Congress  has  granted  this  road  the  right  of  way  across  the  Wind  River 
Reservation. 

The  Billings,  Clark's  Fork  and  Cook  City  Railroad  has  a  survey  from 
Billings,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  through  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Wyoming  Territory,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  con- 
necting with  the  Wyoming  Midland. 

The  Wyoming  Southern,  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  promises 
a  line  from  Montana  via  Sheridan,  Buffalo,  and  Casper. 

A  line  of  railroad  is  also  projected  from  Evanston,  Wyo.,  a  survey 
having  been  made,  and  the  preliminary  steps  taken  towards  its  con- 
struction. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  Wyoming  has  nearly  1,000  miles  of  main  line 
under  the  management  of  the  three  greatest  railroad  corporations  of 
the  world.  With  the  prospect  of  having  numerous  branch  roads  the 
future  agricultural,  mineral,  and  industrial  development  of  Wyoming 
is  assured. 

DEEP-WATER   HARBOR. 

The  question  of  securing  a  deep-water  harbor  on  the  coast  of  Texas, 
as  affecting  the  commercial,  agricultural,  mining,  and  stock-raising  in- 
terests not  only  of  Texas  but  of  all  the  territory  north  and  west  of 
Texas,  is  of  vital  importance  and  has  already  attracted  wide  attention. 
The  saving  to  this  region  by  the  construction  of  such  a  harbor  is  incal- 
culable, and  deserves  the  earnest  consideration  of  Congress.  The  citi- 
zens of  Wyoming  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject  and  sent  delegates 
to  the  Deep- Water  Convention  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1888,  and  also 
at  Topeka,  Kans.,  in  1889.  The  Wyoming  constitutional  convention, 
lately  assembled,  framed  the  following  preamble  and  resolution : 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  has  great  agricultural,  mineral,  and  indus- 
trial interests  that  require  for  their  development  trunk  lines  of  railroad  ruuuing 
north  and  south,  and  extending  from  the  province  of  British  Columbia  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  thereby  opening  to  its  farmers,  miners,  and  artisans  additional  markets, 
and  enabling  them  to  compete  with  the  States  nearer  the  seaboard  by  exchanging  the 
products  of  this  section  for  the  products  of  the  South  ;  and 

Whereas  these  results  must  and  will  be  naturally  advanced  by  the  establishment 
of  a  deep-water  harbor  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  delegates  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Wyoming,  That  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  deep-water  harbor  or  harbors  on  the  Texas  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico^meets  with  the  approval  of  the  convention.  That  the  president  and  secre- 
tary are  hereby  instructed  to  forward  to  the  Deep-Water  Convention  at  Topeka,  Kans., 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  and  that  they  also  furnish  a  copy  to  our  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress, Hon.  J.  M.  Carey,  accompanying  the  same  with  the  request  that  our  Delegate 
use  his  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  establishment  of  such  a  harbor  or  harbors. 

TELEGRAPH. 

Telegraph  lines  are  constructed  along  all  railroads,  also  along  the  prin- 
cipal traveled  roads  and  stage  lines.  There  are  lines  between  Cheyenne, 
Fort  Russell,  and  Fort  Laramie,  between  Douglas,  Buffalo,  and  Fort 
McKinney,  and  between  Rawlins,  Lander,  and  Fort  Washakie ;  also 
south  of  Eawlins  into  Colorado. 

TELEPHONES. 

Towns  of  any  considerable  size  are  provided  with  telephone  lines. 
At  Cheyenne,  the  capital,  there  is  a  telephone  exchange  with  200  sub 
scribers,  and  also  an  exchange  at  Laramie,  the  county  seat  of  Albany 
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County,  and  both  cities  connected.  Numerous  towns  are  connected 
with  telephones,  and  private  lines  connect  many  of  the  large  stock 
ranches  with  each  other  and  with  town,  and  residences,  offices,  and 
business  houses  are  connected  with  private  lines  where  no  exchanges 
are  established. 

MAIL  ROUTES. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  has  frequently  been  called  to  the 
lack  of  mail  facilities  in  Wyoming  Territory,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  better  accommodations.  There  are  many  places  where  the 
mail  is  carried  at  the  expense  of  individuals.  The  mail  service  does 
not  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  population,  and  in  many  ways  works 
a  hardship  to  the  pioneer.  The  settlements  are  scattered  over  an 
area  of  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  and  the  post-offices  are  neces- 
sarily widely  separated.  The  mail  service  granted  a  new  and  growing 
country  should  in  nowise  be  measured  by  its  earnings.  The  receipts 
in  Wyoming  during  1888  were  as  follows: 

The  total  receipts  in  Wyoming  during  the  last  year  amounted  to 
$69,378.07.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  postage-stamps,  stamped 
envelopes,  and  postal-cards  were  $62,378.97 :  from  box  rents,  $7,012.07  j 
and  from  the  sale  of  waste  paper,  $1.25.  There  was  paid  to  post- 
masters for  compensation  $31,254.71,  and  for  clerks  in  post-offices,  fuel, 
and  rent,  $3,041.61.  The  letter-carriers  received  $1,569.65,  and  the  rail- 
way postal  clerks,  $477.25. 

There  are  six  Presidential  post-offices  in  Wyoming,  the  aggregate  re- 
ceipts of  which  are  $36,744.80,  and  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  postmasters  in  the  Territory,  an  increase  of  twenty -five  during 
the  year. 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  mail  routes  was  2,490.  Of  this  the 
star  service  takes  1,815  miles. 

The  decrease  in  length  of  star  routes  was  94  miles,  and  the  increase 
of  railroad  service  133  miles. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Wyoming  is  rich  in  agricultural  possibilities,  and  increased  attention 
is  being  given  farming  in  all  its  branches. 

In  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  and  in  some  other  localities  good 
crops  are  raised  without  irrigation,  and  the  area  over  which  this  can 
be  successfully  done  is  doubtless  widening,  but  irrigation  wherever  ap- 
plied greatly  assists,  and  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Territory  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

Surface. — The  lands  are  generaly  slightly  rolling,  very  accessible, 
easily  broken  to  plow,  and  quite  free  from  stones  or  other  obstructions. 

The  soil. — In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  generally  a  black  loam,  in  some 
places  a  red  gypsum,  and  on  the  benches,  plateaus,  and  slopes,  a  sandy 
loam,  usually  rich  and  warm.  A  great  portion  of  the  Territory  which 
looks  blank  and  barren  is  an  alkali  soil  which  produces  abundantly 
after  being  reduced  by  the  application  of  water,  especially  the  sage- 
brush and  greasewood  wastes. 

Climate. — Wherever  the  altitude  is  less  than  7,500  feet  the  climate  is 
sufficiently  mild  and  warm  to  develop  crops  usually  grown  in  the  north- 
ern and  Western  States. 

Crops. — Tame  grasses,  alfalfa,  clover,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  some 
corn,  potatoes,  roots  generally,  melons,  and  all  garden  vegetables, 
berries,  small  fruits,  etc.,  are  being  successfully  and  very  generally 
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grown ;  immense  crops  of  hay  are  gathered,  and  broom-corn,  sorghum, 
and  standard  apples  of  excellent  growth  and  quality  have  been  grown 
and  exhibited  at  our  Territorial  and  county  fairs.  The  vegetables  and 
grains  shown  at  these  fairs  are  unsurpassed  in  yield  per  acre  or  in  size. 

New  agricultural  districts  are  constantly  being  brought  to  public  no- 
tice. One  of  the  most  complete  and  creditable  exhibits  displayed  at  our 
last  Territorial  fair  came  from  Salt  River  Valley.  The  product  was  not 
only  grown  upon  public  land,  but  upon  unsurveyed  land. 

Markets. — Wyoming  should  furnish  within  herself  the  best  markets 
obtainable  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  crops.  Her  mining  and  stock 
interests  employ  many  thousand  men,  her  cities  and  towns  will  continue 
to  be  constant  consumers.  Stock-raising  and  farming  combined  is  very 
successful. 

Irrigation. — In  view  of  the  facts  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  reside  where  irrigation  is  essential  in  the  production  of 
agricultural  crops;  that  1  acre  cultivated  under  irrigation  yields  as 
much  as  3to  5  acres  in  countries  cultivated  without  irrigation;  and 
that  in  some  countries  irrigation  is  resorted  to  as  a  source  of  fertiliza- 
tion where  there  is  sufficient  rain-fall  and  additional  water  not  neces- 
sary, it  is  very  plain  we  can  not  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this  art 
or  the  value  of  water  when  used  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  success  which  has  attended  irrigated  farming  in  the  arid  region 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  growing  importance  of  our  agricul- 
tural interests,  has  attracted  much  attention.  The  extension  of  the 
irrigated  territory,  and  the  immense  extent  of  country  to  be  reclaimed 
by  the  practice  of  this  art,  makes  it  of  importance  not  only  to  the  arid 
regions,  but  to  the  whole  nation  that  there  be  a  wide  dissemination  of 
available  information  on  this  subject.  To  this  end  I  submit  a  fuller 
discussion  of  our  agricultural  resources  and  their  development  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  great  results  in  individual  size  and  in  general  yield  of  crops 
grown  are  always  reached  by  the  intelligent  application  of  water.  Irri- 
gation is  more  reliable  than  rain-fall  in  the  production  of  crops,  as  the 
farmer  can  regulate  the  moisture  according  to  the  necessities  of  each 
crop  and  the  soil  he  wishes  to  treat.  Oats  raised  in  this  manner  weigh 
from  38  to  48  pounds  to  the  bushel,  where  32  pounds  is  regarded  the 
regular  standard  without  irrigation,  and  in  other  crops  a  similar  result 
is  given.  Farmers  who  become  accustomea'to  irrigation  seldom  return 
to  farming  in  localities  where  irrigation  is  not  practiced. 

The  water  supplies  are  reliable,  as  they  have  their  source  high  up 
the  hills  or  mountains  where  living  springs  abound,  and  where  in  most 
cases  the  snows  of  winter  are  melted  during  the  entire  summer. 

The  water  coming  down  from  the  mountains  and  higher  plateaus  is 
freighted  with  fertilizing  materials  derived  from  the  decaying  vegeta- 
tion and  soils  of  these  upper  regions,  which  are  spread  by  the  flowing 
of  water  over  cultivated  lands.  Reservoirs  can  be  made  in  the  many 
natural  depressions  or  basins  by  storing  the  surplus  water  during  the 
year,  so  that  small  streams  used  in  this  way  will  irrigate  large  tracts 
of  land. 

Wyoming  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  limit  of  the  arid  belt  and 
successful  agriculture  is  largely  dependent  upon  irrigation.  This  is 
not  so  much  due  to  insufficient  rain  or  snow-fall  as  to  its  unequal  dis- 
tribution. If  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  was  precipitated  uni- 
formly over  all  the  Territory  it  is  possible  that  irrigation  could  be 
dispensed  with,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  high  mountains,  owing 
to  the  cold  atmosphere,  act  as  great  condensers,  and  clouds  in  passing 
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over  them  are  robbed  of  much  of  their  moisture,  leaving  but  little  for 
the  plains  below.  Au  area  equal  to  about  one- third  of  the  Territory 
is  included  in  the  lofty  ranges  which  form  the  culmination  of  the  water- 
sheds of  our  streams. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  lack  of  statistics  of  the  annual  amount  of 
precipitation  on  this  region  but  from  the  best  available  data  the  aver- 
age precipitation  equals  a  layer  of  water  over  the  entire  area  from  2 
to  3  feet  in  depth.  The  greater  part  of  this  falls  as  snow,  which 
melts  and  passes  off  during  the  spring  and  summer  months. 

The  lauds  adapted  to  agriculture  vary  in  elevation  from  3,000  to  7,500 
feet.  Between  these  elevations  is  situated  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
Territory  with  an  average  rain-fall  of  nearly  12  inches.  The  range  at 
Gheyennefor  a  period  of  seven  teen  years  is  about  14  inches,  the  minimum 
being  5.03  inches  in  1876  and  the  maximum  19.24  inches  is  1883.  The 
greatest  known  rain-fall  within  the  agricultural  limits  of  the  Territory 
is  31.42  inches  at  Fort  Laramie,  in  1853.  This  point  has  also  the  mini- 
mum record,  2.38  inches  in  1860.  The  experiments  of  the  Territorial 
engineer  and  the  observation  of  our  most  experienced  irrigators  fixed 
the  average  depth  of  water  which  must  be  added  to  the  rain-fall  by 
irrigation,  to  secure  the  greatest  yield,  at  2  feet,  this  being  equivalent  to 
a  duty  of  1  cubic  foot  per  second  for  80  acres,  reckoning  the  irrigating 
season  at  one  hundred  days. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  this  Territory  the  following  conditions:  There 
are  over  20,000,000  acres  of  mountains  on  which  water  falls  each  year 
to  a  depth  of  3  feet.  There  is  an  equal  or  greater  area  of  land  so  sit- 
uated along  our  streams  as  to  be  susceptible  of  irrigation  and  having 
the  requisite  smoothness  and  slope  of  surface  to  permit  this  to  be  readily 
accomplished.  The  problem  of  irrigation  is  to  supplement  the  work  of 
nature  and  distribute  the  water  falling  on  the  high  mountains  over  these 
lands.  It  is  not  known  how  great  a  portion  of  the  water  falling  on  the 
mountains  is  lost  through  evaporation  and  sinking  into  under- ground 
channels,  but  two-thirds  seems  a  liberal  allowance  for  these  losses,  which 
leaves  20,000,000  acre  feet  available  for  irrigation,  and  this  on  the  duty 
before  mentioned  would  suffice  for  the  reclamation  of  over  10,000,000 
acres.  To  reach  this  result,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  store  up 
water  which  now  escapes  during  the  winter  months  and  during  the 
early  spring  floods. 

Wyoming  differs  from  nearly  all  its  neighbors  of  the  arid  region  in 
the  fact  that  its  settlement  and  development  is  not  the  result  of  mining 
excitements  and  discoveries.  The  chief  occupation  of  her  people  has 
been,  and  is  yet,  the  care  and  management  of  the  grazing  and  farming 
interests.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  surprising  agricultural  development 
which  has  taken  place  within  the  past  decade.  Handicapped  as  the 
Territory  has  been  by  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  the  enormous 
expenditure  iuvolved  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  works  would  not 
have  been  met  save  through  the  proceeds  of  the  catte  business  and  the 
necessity  arising  therefrom  for  a  winter  food-supply  for  the  weaker  stock. 

As  it  now  stands,  Wyoming,  although  the  youngest  Territory  in  the 
Union,  is  third  in  the  area  of  irrigated  land  and  second  in  the  number 
and  mileage  of  its  irrigation  canals.  A  summary  of  the  number,  mile- 
age, and  capacity  of  the  ditches  of  the  Territory  in  the  different  water 
districts,  and  the  area  of  land  watered  therefrom,  is  given  below,  being 
compiled  from  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Territorial  engineer  : 
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Statistics.' 

Number  of  streams  from  which  water  is  diverted  for  irrigation 600 

Number  of  water  districts T 10 

Number  of  recorded  ditches  ( there  are  believed  to  be  unrecorded  at  least  500) .  2, 613 

Total  length  as  stated miles..  4,508 

Total  number  of  claims  where  length  is  not  stated 390 

Total  capacity  as  given cubic  feet  per  second..  23,109 

Number  of  ditch-claims  no  capacity  given 505 

Total  acreage  given  as  attempted  to  be  watered 2, 002, 736 

Number  ditch-claims  no  acreage  given 623 

This  table  does  not  include  the  irrigation  statistics  of  the  fourth  water 
district,  which  are  not  completed.  As  it  stands,  however,  it  shows  an 
area  of  farming  land  greater  than  the  average  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  an  irrigated  territory  equal  to  one-half  that  of  Italy  and 
greater  than  that  of  France  and  Spain  combined.  It  is  an  extraordi- 
nary record,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  largely  the  work  of  the 
past  ten  years  under  unfavorable  conditions ;  and  it  should  forever  put 
at  rest  any  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  greatness  and  wealth  of  Wyoming. 
If  the  pioneers  of  this  work  can,  unaided,  produce  such  results,  what  may 
not  be  accomplished  through  the  intervention  of  ample  capital,  or  with 
State  or  national  aid. 

Expense  of  reclaiming  land. — A  short  time  previous  to  the  late  visit 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation  to  Wyoming  a  cir- 
cular letter,  together  with  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered,  was  sent 
from  the  Territorial  engineer's  office  to  farmers  of  known  intelligence 
and  practical  experience  in  irrigation  in  different  sections  of  the  Ter- 
ritory asking  their  views  on  some  of  the  questions  involved  in  this  in- 
vestigation. The  answers  are  from  representative  farmers  living  in 
every  county  in  the  Territory.  The  letter  and  questions,  together  with 
a  synopsis  of  the  replies,  are  given,  as  showing  the  results  of  actual 
experience  in  irrigation  development  and  the  views  of  unbiased  and 
experienced  men  as  to  some  of  the  questions  on  which  legislation  is 
proposed.  , 

Name, ;  county, ;  post  office, . 

1.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  Territory  ? . 

2.  In  what  year  did  you  begin  farming  ?    . 

3.  How  much  land  bave  you  under  ditch  ?    . 

4.  If  obtained  from  the  Government,  state  the  filings  which  were  made  ?    . 

5.  How  many  acres  are  now  under  cultivation  ?     . 

6.  By  what  ditch  or  ditches  is  it  watered  ?    . 

7.  From  what  stream  or  streams  is  water  taken  ? . 

8.  Give  history  of  construction  of  ditch : 

(a)  Names  of  owners, . 

(b)  Date  begun  and  time  occupied  in  building?     . 

(c)  Dimensions, ;  length,  miles ;  depth, ;  width, . 

(d)  How  many  acres  does  it  water  ? . 

(e)  What  was  the  cost  of  construction. . 

(f)  What  is  the  cost  per  year  for  management  and  repairs  ? . 

9.  Do  you  buy  or  sell  water ;  if  so,  state  price  paid  or  received  ? . 

10.  Have  you  all  the  water  needed ;  if  not,  state  the  reason  ? . 

11.  What  is  the  usual  cost  of  bringing  wild  land  under  cultivation  ?    This  to  include 
plowing,  grubbing  sage  brush,  fencing,  etc.    . 

12.  How  many  years'  cultivation  are  required  to  bring  wild  land  into  proper  con- 
dition for  farming  ?    . 

13.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  prove  up  and  obtain  title  to  your  land,  and  what  was 
the  length  of  time  required  ?  If  any  difficulties  were  encountered,  state  what  they 
were.    . 

14.  What  has  your  cultivated  land  cost  you  per  acre  ?  This  is  to  include  cost  of 
proving  up,  cost  of  ditches  and  laterals,  expense  of  preparing  land  for  cultivation, 
fencing,  and  all  permanent  improvements.     . 

15.  What  is  its  present  market  value  per  acre  ?    . 
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16.  Can  you  raise  crops  without  irrigation  ?  If  so,  state  what  they  are  and  yields 
ohtained.     . 

17.  Do  you  think  the  present  land  laws  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  this  Ter- 
ritory ?     If  not,  what  changes  would  you  suggest  ?     . 

18.  What  should  be  done  with  grazing  laud  which  can  not  be  irrigated  ?  What  is 
its  value  per  acre  ?    . 

19.  How  do  you  regard  the  withdrawal  of  all  public  land  from  settlement  during 
the  irrigation  survey  ¥     . 

20.  Do  you  favor  the  donation  of  all  irrigable  public  land  to  the  Territory  ?     . 

Respectfully, 

Elwood  Mead. 

Note. — Should  the  spaces  left  be  insufficient  to  write  reply,  write  on  the  accompa- 
nying sheet. 

From  the  statements  in  answer  to  question  8  (e)  the  average  cost  of 
bringing  water  over  the  land  was  $4.50  per  acre,  the  highest  cost  re- 
ported being  $12.50  and  the  least  $1.50  per  acre.  This  variation  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor  and  material  in  different  sections 
and  to  favorable  natural  conditions  or  the  reverse.  The  average  cost 
of  this  work  is  believed  to  be  near  the  general  average  for  all  the  work 
now  completed.  The  building  of  larger  canals  to  water  greater  areas 
would  secure  the  same  result  at  much  less  expense,  and  the  tendency 
now  is  to  construct  works  of  this  character. 

The  average  cost  of  bringing  wild  land  unde  cultivation,  as  stated 
in  reply  to  question  11,  was  about  $10  per  acre.  Twenty-one  replies, 
ranging  from  $5  to  $10,  four  from  $10  to  $15,  and  three  above  $15  ;  two 
gave  no  estimates.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  distributing  works 
for  water.  Together  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  expenses  incident  to 
the  reclamation  of  the  arid  domain  under  the  methods  and  conditions 
heretofore  prevailing. 

Great  wealth. — From  these  statements  and  the  evidence  of  others  well 
informed  on  this  subject  the  expense  of  constructing  ditches  and  dis- 
tributing works  in  this  Territory  does  not  fall  short  of  $5  per  acre, 
making  the  total  investment  in  irrigation  works  in  the  Territory  at  the 
present  time  about  $10,000,000,  upon  which  no  taxes  are  assessed, 
demanded,  or  paid.  The  improvements  on  the  land  thus  watered,  to- 
gether with  the  outlay  made  in  bringing  land  into  proper  conditions 
for  farming,  must  be  nearly  as  great,  so  that  the  total  expenditure  at 
present  in  irrigation  works  and  agricultural  improvements  is  consid- 
erably in  excess  of  $15,000,000,  the  land  itself  being  taxed  only. 

The  cost  of  making  proof  of  settlement  or  reclamation  of  land  was 
variously  stated  from  $1  to  $5  per  acre.  Fourteen  answers  give  from 
$2  to  $5,  and  in  two  cases  of  contests  it  exceeded  the  latter  s«m.  With 
the  limited  number  of  land  offices  the  cost  of  making  proof  of  the  re- 
clamation of  desert  lands  has  in  many  cases  proven  a  serious  and  un- 
looked  for  expense  to  our  pioneer  farmers,  and  when  this  was  followed 
up  by  the  arbitrary  withholding  of  patents  that  deprived  the  settler  of 
any  security  on  which  to  borrow  money  the  evil  was  aggravated.  A 
number  of  those  making  replies  are  yet  denied  title,  although  they  have 
lived  on  their  lands  for  from  five  to  eleven  years. 

All  replies  agree  in  stating  that  irrigation  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  largest  yields  in  agriculture,  and  all  are  agreed  in  commending  the 
operation  of  the  desert  land  law,  a  number  adding  the  statement  that  re- 
claiming the  land  should  of  itself  entitle  the  settler  to  possession  with- 
out the  additional  payment  of  money.  Opinions  as  to  the  proper  dis- 
posal of  grazing  lands  vary,  the  majority  favoring  such  action  as  will 
enable  it  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  farming  lands  along  the 
streams.     All  favor  the  donation  of  the  agricultural  lands  to  the  State, 
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if  the  State  will  secure  reclamation,  for  the  reason  that  experience  has 
shown  the  desirability  of  having  both  the  land  and  the  water  under  oue 
control  if  we  are  to  have  the  fullest  utilization  of  our  water  supply. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  will  be  found  an  interesting  paper  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Elwood  Mead,  Territorial  engineer,  and  presented  to  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation. 

STORAGE  RESERVOIRS. 

The  action  of  the  national  Government  in  making  an  appropriation  for 
the  examination  and  survey  of  reservoir  sites  has  inaugurated  a  work 
not  only  of  great  value  to  this  section  but  to  the  country  at  large.  Of 
corresponding  interest  and  importance  has  been  the  investigation  of 
the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation.  From  the  labors 
and  report  of  this  committee  and  of  the  officials  of  the  irrigation  survey 
there  will  undoubtedly  come  much  new  and  valuable  data  as  to  thJe 
methods  of  irrigation  and  a  wide  dissemination  of  information  concern- 
ing the  resources  and  possibilities  of  this  section. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  result  in  such  early  action  by  Congress 
as  shall  secure  the  full  utilization  of  the  waters  of  our  streams  and  the 
retention  and  use  of  the  waters  which  now  run  to  waste  during  the 
winter  months  and  during  the  early  summer  floods.  While  private 
enterprise  will  undoubtedly  carry  out  the  work  necessary  to  the  full 
utilization  of  the  average  summer  flow  of  our  streams,  the  work  of  con- 
structing an  extensive  system  of  storage  basins  for  holding  back  the 
flood  waters  and  the  water  escaping  during  the  non-irrigating  season 
is  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty  and  involves  an  outlay  which  will, 
except  in  a  few  favored  localities,  prevent  the  work  being  undertaken 
by  private  business  enterprise. 

There  are  sites  for  such  storage  basins  on  nearly  every  stream  and 
their  improvement  would  result  in  a  very  great  extension  of  the  culti- 
vated area  over  what  would  otherwise  be  possible.  The  carrying  out 
of  this  work  on  the  ti ibutaries«of  the  Mississippi  will  also  be  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  preventing  the  disastrous  floods  which  now  menace  the 
country  along  its  banks.  The  chief  beneficiary  of  this  work,  therefore, 
is  the  State  and  nation.  Since  it  will  bring  about  an  immense  increase 
in  its  wealth  and  productive  capacity  and  a  perpetual  addition  to  the 
revenues  derived  therefrom  by  taxation,  I  believe  the  advantages  which 
will  result  to  the  national  Government  from  this  undertaking  will  just- 
ify any  expenditure  it  may  make  in  the  construction  of  works,  and  that 
the  extending  of  such  aid  as  will  result  in  the  fullest  utilization  of  our 
water  supply  is  the  only  sound  public  policy. 

TERRITORIAL  FAIR. 

The  Wyoming  Territorial  fair  is  annually  held  in  September  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Fair  Association  near  Cheyenne.  The  exhibits  are  very 
creditable,  especially  in  live-stock  and  agricultural  products.  A  score 
or  more  of  entries,  are  made  in  nearly  all  the  classes  and  for  each  age 
upon  which  premiums  are  offered  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  Fruits, 
vegetables,  grains,  and  flowers,  of  wonderful  growth  and  excellent 
quality,  are  here  shown,  disproving  entirely  the  old-time  and  oft-re- 
peated assertion  that  this  Territory  is  in  the  Great  American  Desert 
described  in  the  geographies  of  thirty  years  ago. 
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LIVE-STOCK. 

The  greater  portion  of  Wyoming  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  live- 
stock industry.  Nutritious  grasses  that  cure  standing  on  the  ground 
furnish  good  grazing  both  in  winter  and  summer.  The  great  grain- 
growing  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  are  directly  on  the  route  of 
shipment  to  market,  so  that  live-stock  bred  and  reared  on  the  ranges 
can  be  fattened  and  finished  in  the  cheapest  grain  country  in  the  world 
while  en  route  to  points  of  sale. 

The  Territory  employs  a  competent  veterinarian  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases  among  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  but  with  the 
exception  of  glanders,  which  is  easily  stamped  out,  fatal  contagious 
diseases  do  not  exist.  Laws  are  rigidly  enforced  for  the  prevention  and 
extinguishment  of  disease  and  to  generally  protect  this  great  industry. 

Previous  to  1870  the  live-stock  industry  was  of  little  consequence  in 
Wyoming,  and  included  work  stock,  milch  cows,  with  perhaps  a  few 
bunches  of  cattle  and  sheep  held  by  the  meat  markets  for  daily 
slaughter.  It  was  then  believed  by  stockmen,  who  grazed  their  herds 
on  the  plains  south  of  Wyoming,  that  the  winters  were  too  severe  to 
admit  of  safely  grazing  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  on  the  open  range  dur- 
ing the  entire  year,  and  the  occupancy  of  the  large  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory by  Indians  at  the  time  deterred  the  experiment  of  stock  raising. 

Cattle. — In  1870  and  1871  several  lots  of  cattle  were  brought  north 
from  Colorado  and  Texas.  It  was  found  that  they  wintered  well, 
and  the  succeeding  year  witnessed  the  driving  in  of  very  large  herds 
from  the  south  and  southwest.  The  Indians  having  retired,  the  full 
possibilities  of  grazing  live  stock  in  the  Territory  commenced  to  dawn 
upon  the  herdsmen. 

Disease  was  unknown,  the  grass  grew  abundantly,  cured  excellently, 
and  carried  through  the  winter  all  classes  of  live-stock  without  having 
to  furnish  any  considerable  amount  of  hay  or  grain.  The  transconti- 
nental railway  afforded  quick  transportation  eastward,  and  the  freight 
rates  were  low  compared  with  the  tariff  charged  on  other  commodities. 
As  the  business  grew  immense  profits  were  realized ;  capital  came  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  East  and  the  Old  World,  and  the  statement  that  all  a 
man  required  in  Wyoming  to  become  rich  was  to  own  cattle  was  rarely 
disputed.  The  Wyoming  Stock  Growers'  Association,  a  protective  or- 
ganization, was  formed,  and  the  general  success  of  the  business  was  most 
remarkable.  Prices  for  cattle  products  rose  very  rapidly  at  the  Eastern 
markets  for  several  years,  and  it  became  an  accepted  theory  that  the 
population  of  this  country  was  increasing  much  faster  than  horned  cat- 
tle. The  rise  in  prices  of  live-stock  was  maintained,  and  their  numbers 
increased  in  Wyoming  for  more  than  ten  years  after  the  first  herds  were 
driven  here.  Immense  numbers  of  cattle  were  brought  in,  breeding 
herds  established,  good  blood  introduced,  the  animals  improved,  and, 
indeed,  to  many  there  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the  success  and  pros- 
perity of  the  business. 

In  1884  and  1885  there  was  believed  to  be  2,000,000  head  of  cattle  iu 
Wyoming,  vrorth,  on  an  average,  $30  per  head.  The  business  was  still 
very  profitable,  but  the  prices  for  beef  in  the  Eastern  market  showed 
severe  decline — a  decline  that  has  continued  with  slight  variation  until 
the  present.  Although  the  grade  of  cattle  has  greatly  improved,  the 
price  per  head  has  depreciated  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  During  the 
early  period  mentioned  the  prevailing  transactions  of  stock  cattle  were 
made  on  book  tally  without  delivery  and  immense  herds  were  built  up, 
the  tendency  being  towards  concentration — fewer  herds  of  larger  size  and 
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a  general  looseness  in  the  conducting  of  the  business.    This  condition, 
with  occasional  severe  winters,  resulted  in  great  losses  to  those  who  in* 
vested  recklessly  or  were  unfortunately  located,  and  many  cattle  com- 
panies, built  upon  inflated  values  and  uncertain  numbers,  collapsed. 
I  quote  the  following  from  my  report  of  1885 : 

The  business  of  cattle  raising  in  this  Territory  can  scarcely  be  longer  regarded  as 
in  its  infancy,  nor  can  the  business  be  called  experimental  or  speculative  as  to  its 
generalities. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  in  the  Territory  is  to-day  as  profitable  as  it  ever  was,  but  it 
has  lost  much  of  that  speculative  "  sell  and  buy  without  tally,  anything  and  any  price 
to  get  into  the  business  "  buoyancy  that  has  characterized  it. 

The  prices  of  stock  cattle  have  advanced  to  a  figure  where  investors,  while  willing 
to  pay  current  rates,  want  to  know  to  a  certainty  that  they  are  getting  what  they 
pay  for,  as  to  numbers,  grade,  and  condition  of  cattle.  There  is  also  a  growing  con- 
viction that  this  business  will  not  longer  "run  itself,"  and  that  owners  must  give  it, 
at  least,  some  small  percentage  of  the  attention  necessary  to  accomplish  success  in 
other  industries,  and  there  is  also  a  prevailing  disposition  to  better  provide  against 
emergencies,  such  as  the  putting  up  of  hay  for  the  weaker  ones,  the  providing  of 
shelter  for  thoroughbred  and  fine  stock,  the  separation  of  bulls  from  the  herd,  aud 
special  care  given  them  during  the  winter,  etc. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reform  is  the  determination  on  the  part  of  owners  to  discon- 
tinue the  pernicious  practice  of  shipping  to  market  unripe  beeves,  but,  instead,  to 
ship  only  those  of  proper  age  and  that  are  really  fat,  leaving  the  younger  ones  to  grow 
longer  on  the  range,  and  taking  the  older  ones  that  are  yet  lean  to  the  corn-fields  of 
the  Missouri  Valley  for  fattening. 

Many  of  our  large  stock  growers  have  already  provided  themselves  with  Eastern 
feeding  grounds  and  have  constructed  suitable  structures  for  fattening  their  beef. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  increase  and  volume  of  the  Wyoming  cattle 
business,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Union  Pacific  delivered  at  Omaha 
48,220  head  of  beef  cattle  in  1876,  increased  the  number  to  121,554  in 
1883,  and  166,000  in  1884.  Since  the  period  above  mentioned  cattle 
business  in  the  Territory  has  changed  quite  a  little.  There  are  more 
herds,  but  of  smaller  size,  and  greater  care  is  taken  to  provide  shelter 
and  feed  for  the  weaker  ones  during  the  occasional  storms  of  winter. 
The  business,  so  far  as  the  natural  increase,  healthfulness  of  stock,  fa- 
vorable winters,  good  ranges,  etc.,  are  concerned,  is  still  very  successful, 
but  the  extremely  low  markets  prevailing  the  past  two  years  for  cattle 
products  have  been  a  discouraging  feature. 

While  it  is  claimed  the  total  number  of  head  of  cattle  in  the  Terri- 
tory has  diminished,  the  following  figi  res  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  business  at  present: 

During  the  fall  of  1888  and  the  spring  of  1889,  including  the  ship- 
ments of  cattle  for  one  year,  there  were  inspected :  Cattle  en  route  to 
market  at  the  several  stock-yards,  343,054  head  of  Wyoming  cattle, 
with  the  exception  of  about  20  per  cent,  of  those  inspected  at  the  one 
point,  St.  Paul,  which  were  from  Montana  and  Dakota  ranges.  As  but 
102,000  were  inspected  at  St.  Paul,  this  would  still  leave  the  number  of 
Wyoming  cattle  inspected  during  that  time  upwards  of  300,000  head. 

Good  profits  can  be  made  in  the  cattle  business  of  to-day,  if  properly 
conducted ;  and  an  encouraging  feature  of  the  business  is  that  stock- 
men are  adopting  better  modes  of  management.  A  reasonable  increase 
in  price  of  the  cattle  product,  which  is  most  sure  to  come  soon,  will  make 
cattle  raising  in  Wyoming  one  of  the  most  lucrative  industries  known 
anywhere  under  the  head  of  legitimate  pursuits. 

The  settlement  of  farmers  and  grangers  upon  agricultural  lands  has 
caused  a  division  in  the  area  of  open  country,  but  there  yet  remains  a 
wide  field  for  the  business,  conducted  in  the  open-range  way,  on  the 
very  large  tracts  that  can  be  used  for  grazing  only,  for  many  years. 
The  lands  taken  by  settlers  are  being  improved  by  irrigation,  tilling 
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and  fenciug,  so  that  the  portion  withdrawn  from  the  public  range  will 
support  more  live-stock  than  before. 

While  the  contraction  of  the  open  ranges  and  the  decrease  in  animals 
handled  in  the  old  way  has  necessarily  lessened  the  cattle  industry  in 
Wyoming  the  last  few  years,  yet  it  is  believed  that  ultimately  stock 
farming,  or  the  combining  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  crops  being 
raised  on  the  streams  and  arable  lands,  and  live-stock  ranging  outside 
on  mountain-sides  and  on  the  near  ranges,  will  greatly  increase  the 
total  number  of  cattle;  also  the  grade,  weight,  quality,  and  profits  in 
the  Territory  until  there  will  be  more  cattle  raised  in  Wyoming  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past,  the  total  amount  of  grass,  hay,  and  grain-growing 
having  largely  increased. 

Reports  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  re- 
port the  number  of  cattle  in  Wyoming  to  be  :  Milch  cows,  8,323,  aver- 
age price,  $36.75  per  head  ;  number  of  oxen  and  other  cattle,  1,107,173, 
average  price,  $19.59.  It  is  my  opinion  the  total  number  of  cattle  in 
Wyoming  now  will  reach  1,500,000  head,  the  average  price  being,  dur- 
ing the  present  great  depression,  about  the  same  as  quoted  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department. 

The  present  is  a  favorable  time  to  invest  in  the  cattle  business  in 
Wyoming  Territory. 

Sheep. — There  are  probably  more  than  1,250,000  sheep  in  Wyoming. 
The  business  was  later  in  getting  a  start  than  cattle-raising,  but  is  now 
far  beyond  the  experimental  stages,  and  established  on  a  permanent 
and  paying  basis.  The  low  price  for  wool  during  the  tariff  agitation 
has  been  discouraging,  but  confidence  is  returning  with  the  friendly 
attitude  of  woolen  manufactories  and  Congress  regarding  protective 
tariff,  and  there  is  a  steady  and  growing  market  for  mutton  which  is 
doing  much  for  the  future  development  of  this  industry. 

Sheep-husbandry  in  this  Territory  requires  care  and  watchfulness  to 
prevent  loss  from  storms,  disease,  and  accident ;  but  with  care  all  con- 
ditions are  favorable.  The  only  contagious  disease  is  scab,  and  this  is 
easily  cured.  The  laws  of  Wyoming  provide  for  county  sheep-inspec- 
tors to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  Foot-rot  is  unknown,  the  dryness 
of  the  soil  acting  as  a  preventive,  and  will  speedily  cure  without  the 
application  of  remedies  when  Eastern  sheep  are  brought  here  affected 
with  it. 

Sheep  graze  the  year  round,  but  when  an  occasional  snow-fall  is 
deep  enough  to  prevent  their  reaching  the  ground  it  is  necessary  to  feed 
hay.  On  an  average  during  the  past  ten  years  not  more  than  fifteen 
days  of  each  year  has  it  been  necessary  to  feed  hay  or  grain  to  strong, 
healthy  sheep.  The  weaker  animals  require  more  nourishment,  but  in 
many  instances  they  have  done  well  without  hay  or  other  feed  than 
that  found  on  the  open  rauge,  for  several  years  in  succession. 

Nearly  all  the  grazing  lands  in  Wyoming  are  adapted  to  sheep-grow- 
ing. The  sheep  now  raised  are  of  good  grade  and  will  yield  an  average 
per  head  throughout  the  flocks  of  6  to  8  pounds  of  wool. 

Goats, — There  are  perhaps  5,000  Angora  goats  and  1,000  or  more 
common  goats  in  Wyoming.  The  altitude  being  about  the  same  as  Asia 
Minor — the  home  of  the  Angora — this  animal  thrives  well  in  the  Terri- 
tory. The  mohair  fleece  brings  a  higher  price  per  pound  than  wool, 
but  the  animals  do  not  shear  so  heavily. 

Mules. — There  seems  no  good  reason  why  mules  should  not  be  ex- 
tensively bred  and  raised  in  Wyoming.  The  few  persons  who  have 
engaged  in  this  business  have  been  quite  successful. 

Stcine. — Hogs  are  raised  only  for  home  consumption,  but  not  in  sufli- 
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cient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand.     This  branch  of  stock-raising 
deserves  more  attention  and  will  be  found  to  yield  good  profits. 

Horses. — The  raising  of  horses  in  Wyoming  is  becoming  a  very  profit- 
able industry,  and  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  number  in  the  Territory  at 
150,000.  No  class  of  live  stock  is  as  hardy  or  as  free  from  disease,  and 
the  percentage  of  loss  is  only  nominal.  When  the  snow  is  deepest 
horses  will  paw  their  way  through  it  until  the  grass  is  reached;  and  in 
cases  where  the  water  is  scarce  and  the  distance  many  miles  between 
streams,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  trotting  out  far  enough  from  water 
to  obtain  fresh  range.  The  pasturage  furnishes  all  the  necessary  food 
for  growing  horses,  and  as  they  are  able  to  graze  closer  to  the  ground 
than  other  live  stock,  an  abundance  of  food  is  always  assured. 

The  number  of  horses  in  Wyoming  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
quality  being  improved  by  careful  breeding.  Thoroughbred  and  stand- 
ard-bred stallions,  many  of  them  imported,  are  being  brought  to  the 
Territory  in  large  numbers  for  breeding  purposes.  Wyoming  race- 
horses have  won  laurels  the  past  two  years  at  home  and  abroad.  Draft 
and  driving  horses  are  establishing  excellent  records  in  eastern  cities, 
aud  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Wyoming  horses  will  be  as  famous 
as  those  of  Kentucky,  even  surpassing  them  in  lung  development,  sound 
feet,  and  power  of  endurance. 

I  cheerfully  indorse  the  following,  written  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Mercer,  of 
the  Northwestern  Live  Stock  Journal,  a  man  thoroughly  informed  on 
the  subject : 

This  section  is  the  natural  home  of  the  horse  and  here  he  is  developed  in  a  more 
perfect  and  uniform  manner  than  anywhere  else  on  the  continent.  The  altitude  and 
consequent  rarity  of  the  air  develops  a  large  and  healthy  lung  j  the  dryness  of  the  at- 
mosphere protects  against  sudden  changes  of  the  thermometer;  the  sandy,  dry,  and 
hard  character  of  the  soil  gives  a  foot  (a  hoof)  as  hard  and  durable  as  iron  ;  the  roll- 
ing and  hilly  character  of  the  range  over  which  the  horses  travel  in  search  of  food 
develops  large  and  hard  muscles,  and  the  great  healthfuluess  of  the  climate  gives 
the  best  of  constitutions.  In  a  word,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climatic  condi- 
tions give  wonderful  lung  capacity,  sound  feet  and  legs,  with  endurance  and  high 
courage.  And  these  make  the  horse.  Seventy-five  to  DO  miles  are  common  drives 
for  double  teams  in  a  day  over  our  trackless  prairies,  with  the  common  ranch  horses. 
What  we  may  reasonably  expect  from  the  young  crop  of  improved  animals  now  com- 
ing on  is  so  far  in  advace  of  our  past  experience  that  we  hardly  dare  to  name  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  horses  of  Wyoming  will  be 
as  widely  known  and  as  generally  appreciated  as  are  the  record-beaters  of  California 
and  Kentucky  of  to-day.  To  the  lover  of  the  horse  who  contemplates  entering  into 
the  business  of  raising  good  ones  there  is  no  other  spot  in  all  the  broad  land  offering 
greater  inducements  than  our  Territory.  The  wonderfully  nutritive  qualities  of  our 
native  grasses  give  a  development  elsewhere  only  secured  by  the  feeding  of  the  best 
varieties  of  grains.  All  the  conditions  are  favorable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  most 
perfect  development  of  the  horse. 

Long  observation  has  shown  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that  different  types  of 
animals  are  produced  by  the  continued  operation  of  climatic  influences.  It  is  well 
known,  for  instance,  that  in  low-lying  countries,  where  the  soil  is  wet,  the  atmosphere 
heavy  with  moisture,  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  is  rapid,  coarse,  and  rank,  animals 
are  produced  of  large  frame,  with  loose,  soft,  flabby  muscles,  poor,  flat  feet  aud  of 
weak  lung-power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  climatic  conditions  combine  to 
produce  a  type  of  animals  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  just  described,  i.  e.,  one  of 
compact  build,  with  fine,  clean  bones,  muscles  of  iron,  great  lung  power,  and  constitu- 
tions that  withstand  the  greatest  strain  of  every  day  wear  and  tear. 

During  the  past  year  Wyoming  horses  have  been  shipped  to  many  of 
the  Southern  States  for  breeding  purposes. 
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FISH  CULTURE. 

While  most  of  the  streams  and  lakes  of  Wyoming  had  a  natural 
supply  of  trout  and  other  food-fish,  there  were  others  entirely  devoid  of 
fish  of  any  description,  and  the  success  attending  the  stocking  of  streams 
containing  native  fish  as  well  as  the  barren  waters  of  the  Territory  has 
been  very  gratifying.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  legislature  the 
fish  hatchery  at  Laramie  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish  the  most  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  Territory  is  under  obligation  to  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  for  frequent  donation,  of  valuable  varieties  of 
fish.  Over  a  half  million  fish  have  been  annually  distributed  in  the 
streams  of  Wyoming  for  a  number  of  years,  and  many  streams  that 
were  barren  have  been  stocked  and  found  well  adapted  to  the  raising 
of  trout  and  other  superior  fish.  Trout  planted  in  1885  have  been  caught 
the  present  year  that  weighed  from  3  to  4  pounds,  and  measuring  20 
inches  in  length  each. 

The  fish  hatchery  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  made  a 
large  and  very  interesting  exhibit  at  the  Territorial  fair  this  season  of 
fish  grown  in  Wyoming  streams  that  had  been  planted  from  the  hatch- 
ery. The  operations  of  the  commissioner  have  been  considerably  cur- 
tailed on  account  of  the  withholding  of  Territorial  appropriations  for 
improvements  that  would  double  the  capacity  of  the  hatchery.  The 
hatchery  is  on  what  is  known  as  the  abandoned  Fort  Sanders  military 
reservation,  2  miles  south  of  Laramie,  and  until  title  can  be  obtained  to 
this  land  the  Territory  is  unwilling  to  make  further  appropriations. 
Under  the  head  of  military  reservations  will  be  found  a  recommenda- 
tion urging  the  opening  of  this  reservation  to  settlement  or  sale. 

MINING. 

The  mining  industries  of  Wyoming  present  perhaps  the  greatest  pos- 
sibilities of  any  of  its  resources.  They  comprise  not  only  the  precious 
metals,  gold  and  silver,  but  inexhaustible  quantities  of  coal,  petroleum, 
iron,  and  soda.  Copper,  lead,  tin,  asbestos,  mica,  magnesium,  sulphur, 
graphite,  kaolin,  fire-clay,  glass  sand,  and  other  valuable  deposits  exist, 
and  many  of  them  in  large  deposits.  Building-stone  is  also  abundant, 
including  granite,  marble,  slate,  sandstone,  limestone,  etc.  There  will 
be  found  attached  to  this  report  (in  Part  II)  extracts  from  an  interest- 
ing and  valuable  report  by  Mr.  L.  D.  Eicketts,  Territorial  geologist,  in 
which  the  mineral  resources  of  Wyoming  are  more  fully  described.  Mr. 
Eicketts  has  spent  the  summer  in  the  field,  and  gives  the  result  of  his 
examination  in  certain  localities.  It  is  shown  that  the  area  underlaid 
with  coal  exceeds  30,000  square  miles,  or  equal  to  double  the  coal  area 
of  the  great  coal  State  of  Pennsylvania.  More  than  2,000,000  tons  of 
coal  are  annually  mined  and  the  output  is  being  constantly  increased. 
The  coal  product  already  exceeds  $5,000,000  annually. 

The  oil  region  extends  over  a  country  more  than  300  miles  in  length, 
and  in  districts  averaging  50  by  100  miles  in  extent.  Two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  are  said  to  have  been  spent  within  the  past  year  in 
developing  the  petroleum  industry.  A  number  of  flowing  wells  have 
been  plugged  and  only  await  better  transportation  facilities. 

Gold  quartz  and  placer  mines  are  being  profitably  worked  in  several 
localities,  and  the  mining  of  copper  has  also  been  found  profitable  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  coal,  the  mining  industries  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  developed.  Wyoming  is  a  great  store  house  of  mineral  wealth,  and 
it  will  not  be  many  years  before  it  will  employ  the  highest  skill  of  capital 
and  labor.     More  railroads  are  needed  to  assist  this  development. 
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FORESTS   AND   THE   PRODUCTION   OF   LUMBER. 

The  United  States  laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  lumber  from 
forests  on  the  public  domain,  except  lor  the  use  of  actual  settlers,  are 
not  calculated  to  promote  the  growth  of  this  important  branch  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  uo  doubt  a  fact  that  the  protection  afforded  by  mill-owners 
to  forests  from  destruction  by  fire  is  greater  than  the  amount  of  timber 
which  they  annually  consume  in  manufacturing  lumber.  Legislation 
providing  for  the  leasing  of  timber  lands  under  certain  restrictions 
would,  in  my  opinion,  provide  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  existing  evils 
that  are  now  complained  of. 

Fire  is  the  great  destroyer  of  the  forests,  and  the  timber  cut  and  used 
for  all  purposes  does  not  perhaps  reach  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount 
consumed  by  forest  fires.  The  use  of  timber  by  settlers,  mill-men,  and 
others  under  proper  regulations  would  in  a  great  measure  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  fires  which  every  year  devastate  such  vast  areas. 

The  following  is  from  a  report  on  Wyoming  by  Mr.  Robert  C.  Morris, 
compiled  for  the  United  States  internal  commerce  report  for  1889  : 

The  timber  area  of  Wyoming  has  been  variously  estimated  from  7,000,000  to 
15,000,000  acres,  a  variation  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sparsely-timbered 
laud  has  been  included  iu  the  larger  estimate.  A  recent  estimate  of  the  forest  area  of 
Wyoming,  based  upon  12,060  square  miles,  divides  as  follows: 


Counties. 

Square 
miles. 

Counties. 

Square 
miles. 

80 

840 

1,  3<i0 

40 
1,800 

3,300 

400 

2,400 
1,340 

The  forests  of  Wyoming  are  confined  mainly  to  the  mountain  ranges  between  4,500 
and  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Some  of  them  are  of  wide  extent,  and  the  tim- 
ber quite  dense  and  heavy.  The  best  timber  is  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  the  central  portion  of  the  Laramie  range,  Medicine  Bow  and  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains,  and  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Uintah,  which  extend  from  Utah 
into  southern  Wyoming.  The  Shoshone,  Teton,  and  Snake  River  ranges  also  bear 
quite  heavy  forests.  The  timber  upon  the  eastern  extension  of  the  Sweetwater  range 
and  western  portion  of  the  Rattlesnake  Mountains  is  light  and  scattered.  The  widest 
timbered  area  is  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  covering  the  Wind  River, 
Shoshone,  and  other  mountains  of  the  main  range,  including  the  groups  of  Yellow- 
stone Park. 

There  is  considerable  timber,  mostly  yellow  pine,  upon  the  Black  Hills  near  the 
Dakota  line.  Measurements  of  the  timber  limits  of  various  mountains  have  been 
made,  which  show  the  heights  in  their  respective  altitudes,  above  which  coniferous 
trees — the  hardiest  of  any  species — will  not  grow.  The  timber  line  of  Mount  Wash- 
burn is  9,900  feet  above  sea  level,  while  the  altitude  of  that  mountain  is  10,388 ;  the 
timber  line  of  Mount  Hayden,  of  the  Teton  range,  is  11,000  feet,  while  its  altitude  is 
13,858  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  the  timber  line  of  the  Wood  River  range  is  10,160, 
while  its  general  altitude  is  11,500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Yellow  and  wThite  pine  and  white  spruce  are  the  principal  timber.  Many  regard 
the  yellow  pine  as  the  best  and  most  useful  tree,  while  others  think  the  white  spruce 
furnishes  the  best  timber  for  all  purposes.  Lodge  pole  pine  is  the  prevailing  forest 
tree  in  a  wide  area  along  the  mountain  range  north  and  south  of  Laramie.  It  is  also 
common  in  the  northwestern  and  other  portions  of  the  Territory.  It  often  replaces 
the  original  growth  after  fires.  These  trees  have  an  average  growth  from  b  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  but  are  occasionally  found  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter  and  60  to  100 
feet  in  height.  Red  cedar  has  a  scattering  growth  along  the  foot-hills,  and  at  lower 
elevation  the  streams  are  fringed  with  cottouwood,  box-elder,  willow,  scrub  oak,  and 
other  small  shrubbery. 

The  forest  land  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  still  largely  owned  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment, and  its  preservation  is  of  vital  importance.     The  principal  demands  upon  tii£ 
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forests  are  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  local  use  aud  for  railroad-ties.  Also 
large  quantities  of  smaller  timber  are  used  for  fencing  and  fuel.  But  little  if  any 
timber  is  exported.  The  consumption  of  railroad  ties  has  been  estimated  at  500,000 
per  annum,  and  an  equal  amount  is  used  for  timbering  the  coal  mines.  The  manu- 
facture of  charcoal  in  Uintah  County  was  an  important  industry  for  use  in  the  smelt- 
ers of  Utah  and  Montana  until  the  discovery  of  coking  coal  in  Colorado  on  the  line  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Railroad  several  years  ago.  The  nativo  lumber  is  similar  to  the  East- 
ern spruce  lumber,  and  is  suitable  for  all  ordinary  purposes  in  building  except  as  a 
finishing  lumber.  It  has  too  mauy  knots  to  work  smoothly,  and  the  preference  is 
therefore  given  to  Oregon  or  Eastern  lumber.  It  is  estimated  that  between  30  and  40 
per  cent,  of  all  lumber  used  along  the  line  of  railroad  is  imported,  and  is  worth,  planed, 
from  $40  to  $60  per  thousand.  The  native  rough  lumber  is  worth  from  $15  to  $30  per 
thousand,  according  to  location.  The  average  price  along  the  railroad  is  about  $20. 
In  Johnson  County,  in  lb87,  there  were  9  saw-mills,  3  operating  by  water-power  and 
6  by  steam,  having  an  average  daily  capacity  of  6,500  feet.  The  product  of  those 
mills  in  1887  was  4,856,378  of  first-class  lumber  aud  2,381,235  of  second-class  lumber, 
1,994,275  shingles,  and  270,810  laths,  all  of  which  were  used  for  home  consumption. 
At  Buffalo,  Johnson  County,  rough  lumber  per  thousand  is  worth  $25,  dressed  floor- 
ing per  thousand  $35,  shingles  $5.50,  and  laths  $8  per  thousand.  In  Uintah  County 
the  product  of  the  saw-mills  in  1888  was  over  4,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  on  an  average 
$20  per  thousand,  and  200,000  ties  worth  $30,000.  Albany  County  produced  an  equal 
amount  in  1888,  while  Crook,  Fremont,  and  Converse  Counties  produced  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  demands  for  home  consumption. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  timber  except  the  native  cot- 
ton-woods on  timber  claims  ;  but  in  all  the  larger  towns  experiment  has  shown,  at  alti- 
tudes not  exceeding  6,000  feet,  all  the  hardier  varities  of  timber  raised  in  the  prairie 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  Wyoming.  At 
Cheyenne,  which  has  an  elevation  of  6,040  feet,  its  citizens  have  been  successful  in 
raising,  besides  the  native  cotton-woods  and  box-elder,  black  walnut,  maples,  ashes, 
elms,  locusts,  apples,  and  all  the  hardy  varieties  of  shrubbery.  The  experience  of 
old  residents  in  Nebraska  is  being  repeated  in  both  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  In 
1854,  '55  and  '56,  the  first  settlers  of  Nebraska  thought  that  the  naked  plains  could 
never  be  transformed  into  groves  of  valuable  timber.  They  discovered,  however,  that 
on  bottom  lands  along  streams,  and  where  prairie  fires  were  kept  out,  there  was  a  spon- 
taneous growth  of  valuable  varieties  of  timber — oak,  black  walnut,  elms,  ashes,  cot- 
ton-woods, willows,  etc.  Still  latter  it  was  found  by  experience  that  native  seed- 
lings transplanted  into  carefully  prepared  soil  did  well  on  high  uplands,  out  on  the 
open  prairie,  not  only  did  well,  but  grew  with  remarkable  vigor  and  rapidity,  show- 
ing characteristics  of  excellence  in  quality.  In  time,  through  acts  of  the  legislature, 
creating  a  board  of  agriculture,  and  liberal  legislative  appropriations,  keeping  out 
fires,  and  other  aids  and  precautions,  tree  planting  in  Nebraska  is  conceded  a  success. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1886,  there  were  cut  in  Wyoming  8,000,000  feet  of  timber, 
outside  of  railroad  and  mine  timber.  With  the  exception  of  forest  fires,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  no  one  agency  consumes  the  forest  so  rapidly  as  do  the  railways. 

It  is  important  that  Congress  set  aside  large  forest  reservations  for  the  protection 
of  the  fountain  heads  of  the  great  rivers,  and  the  withdrawal  from  sale,  entry,  and 
disposal  under  existing  laws  of  such  lands.  The  enactment  of  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  forests,  and  the  planting  and  cultivation  of  forest  trees  should  be  encouraged 
in  the  several  Territories.  When  any  Territory  shall  become  a  State,  and  shall  have 
instituted  good  and  sufficient  forest  laws  there  should  be  conveyed  to  such  State,  in 
trust,  the  public  forest  lands  within  its  borders  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  forests 
thereon. 

EDUCATION. 

The  United  States  census  of  1880  reports  less  illiteracy  in  Wyoming 
than  in  any  other  State  or  Territory  in  the  Union.  Compulsory  edu- 
cation is  enforced  in  Wyoming,  and  a  high  standard  in  the  management 
of  the  public  schools  has  been  maintained.  The  Territory  has  a  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  the  counties  elect  biennially  a  county  superintendent.  The  trus- 
tees of  each  school  district  are  elected  annually  in  the  spring  for  a 
term  of  three  years  by  the  vote  of  the  poll-tax  payers,  including  women 
who  pay  a  poll-tax.  The  term  of  office  of  one  or  more  trustees  annually 
expires,  so  that  there  are  always  men  of  experience  on  the  school  board 
as  well  as  newcomers. 

There  were  256  teachers  employed  in  Wyoming,  exclusive  of  those 
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employed  in  the  university,  convent,  church,  and  private  schools,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  at  an  average  monthly  salary  of  $58.71.  The  in- 
crease in  number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  in  1888  over  1887 
was  1,260,  and  in  the  private  and  other  schools  there  was  doubtless  a 
proportionate  increase.  The  Wyoming  University  at  Laramie  offers 
free  the  benefits  of  higher  education  to  its  students,  and  good  graded 
schools  are  supported  in  all  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  The  public 
schools  are  gradually  assuming  a  more  practical  uniformity,  with  a 
view  of  having  students  prepared  to  enter  the  university  or  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  The  Catholic  Church  have  under  their 
auspices  good  schools  in  several  of  the  larger  towns,  besides  a  large 
convent  at  Cheyenne.  They  are  doing  excellent  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians  in  Fremont  County.  The  total  amount  expended 
in  the  erection  of  •educational  institutions,  including  the  public  schools, 
university,  private,  and  Catholic  school  buildings,  has  already  reached 
about  $1*000,000. 

SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Under  the  United  States  statutes,  sections  16  and  36  of  each  town- 
ship are  reserved  from  the  public  domain  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools.  A  subsequent  act,  approved  August  9,  3888,  authorizes  the 
Territory  to  lease  the  school  lands  in  each  county  for  the  building  of 
school-houses  and  the  support  of  public  schools;  also  the  leasing  of  the 
uuiversity  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wyoming  University,  under 
rules  and  regulations  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Territory  has  already  taken  the  benefit  of  this  law  to  some  extent,  and 
its  school  lands  are  being  offered  under  the  following : 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE   LEASING  OF    SCHOOL  LANDS  IN  THE  TERRITORY 

OF  WYOMING. 

Rule  first.—  All  leases  to  be  until  January  1, 1891,  no  matter  at  what  time  the  lease 
is  made. 

Bale  second. — Leases  will  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  agricultural  and 
grazing,  and  grazing. 

Eule  third. — The  value  of  lands  to  be  leased  shall  be  ascertained  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  blank  form  of  application  for  lease  : 

Territory  of  Wyoming, County. 

Post-office  of  applicant . 

Date ,  188     . 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of County  : 

Gentlemen:  I  desire  to  lease  the  land  described  in  this  application,  and  I  agree  to 
pay  the  sum  of  5  per  centum  of  the  value  established  by  the  board  as  annual  rental, 
in  advance. 


No.  of 
acres. 


Subdi- 
vision of 
section. 


Section. 


Township. 


Range. 


Price 
per  acre. 


Value  of 
iinprove- 


Name  of  occu- 
pant or  owner 
of  imp roie- 
ments. 


Applicant  will  answer  briefly  the  following  questions,  and  the  answers  will  be  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  application. 

For  what  purpose  is  the  land  wanted  ? 

Is  any  person  living  on  the  land  ? 

If  so,  who  and  how  long? 

Are  there  improvements  of  any  description  on  the  land  ?  If  so,  give  name  of  owixer 
»nd  description  of  improvements, 
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State  value  of  same  on  eacli  Government  40-acre  tract,  and  describe  them. 

Is  there  any  timber  on  the  land ;  if  so,  what  kind  and  quality  ? 

If  it  can  be  irrigated,  state  source  and  conditions. 

If  so,  how  many  acres,  and  on  what  Government  40-acre  tract  situated  ? 

Does  it  contain  stock  water?     If  so,  give  a  full  description  of  the  same. 

Is  any  portion  of  it  natural  hay  laud  ! 

If  so,  how  many  acres,  and  on  what  Government  40  acre  tract  situated? 

Describe  the  general  character  of  the  land,  locate  buildings,  fences,  and  other  im- 
provements, with  tracings  of  streams,  springs,  etc.,  on  section  diagram. 

If  the  information  given  herein  shall  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  board  of  appraisers,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  the  land,  the  expenses  accompanying 
such  ascertainment  of  the  true  value  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant,  who  must  deposit 
with  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  with  this  application,  the  sum  of  $20  to 
cover  such  expenses.  But  in  case  the  information  shall  be  deemed  sufficient,  then 
the  $20  shall  be  refunded,  if  the  applicant  shall  perfect  the  lease  within  thirty  days 
after  notice  of  acceptance  of  application  ;  but  a  failure  io  perfect  the  lease  within 
the  thirty  days  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  $20  to  the  school  fund  of  the  county. 

Name  of  applicant . 

I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  or  affirm,  that  the  answers  to  questions  in  fore- 
going application  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  aud  belief;  so  help  me  God. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me  this day  of ,  A.  D.  188-. 


Notary  Public. 

Rule  fourth. — The  rental  value  shall  be  5  per  centum  of  the  ascertained  and  ap- 
praised value  of  the  lands. 

Rule  fifth. — The  resident  or  occupant  possessing  or  controlling,  in  any  way,  the 
land  to  have  the  preference  right  to  lease  at  the  rental  value,  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished. 

Rule  sixth. — In  cases  where  more  than  one  person  are  settled  or  living  on  the  sec- 
tion each  shall  have  the  preference  right  to  the  quarter  section  subdivision,  more  or 
less,  on  which  he  is  residing  prior  to  January  1,  1889. 

Rule  seventh. — In  cases  where  legal  subdivision  lines  could  not  apply  in  determin- 
ing prior  rights  of  settlers  on  any  section,  or  in  all  cases  of  conflicting  interests  on 
the  same,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  act  as  a 
board,  or  appoint  three  persons,  who  shall  be  absolutely  disinterested,  to  act  as  a 
board,  to  settle  and  define  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  the  settlers  who  may  desire 
to  lease.  The  board  may  require  the  services  of  the  county  surveyor  in  all  such 
cases,  and  the  decisions  of  the  boards  of  arbitrators  shall  be  final  after  filing  the 
proceedings  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk. 

Rule  eighth. — Incase  the  occupant,  resident,  or  person  (  controlling  the  land  fails, 
refuses,  or  neglects  to  lease,  according  to  the  rental  value  established,  then  such 
land  shall  be  placed  on  the  same  level  with  those  lands  unoccupied  or  unclaimed  by 
possessory  right. 

Rule  ninth. — Parties  claiming  possessory  rights  who  fail,  neglect,  or  refuse  to  lease 
at  the  rental  value  established  shall  have  sixty  days  to  move  away  and  to  remove  their 
improvements,  consisting  of  houses,  barns,  fences,  etc.  ;  but  all  water  rights  of  every 
description,  consisting  of  dams,  reservoirs,  ditches,  flumes,  etc.,  shall  not  be  disturbed, 
removed,  destroyed,  or  in  any  way  impaired  in  value.  And  in  case  such  person, 
claiming  possessory  rights,  shall  neither  lease  nor  vacate  the  premises,  and  give  up 
the  land  open,  free,  and  untrammeled,  but  shall  continue  to  use  and  utilize  the  same, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  commission- 
ers to  immediately  take  the  proper  legal  steps  to  have  said  party  or  parties  removed 
from  the  lands,  and  compel  them  to  pay  the  established  rental  value,  with  all  ex- 
penses accruing  by  reason  of  such  suits,  such  rental  value  to  be  collected  for  a  whole 
year  and  not  for  any  fraction  of  that  period — such  rental  value  and  expenses  to  be  a 
lien  upon  the  houses,  barns,  fences,  etc. 

Rule  tenth.  — In  case  there  shall  be  more  than  one  applicant  for  the  leasing  of  any 
of  the  lands  at  the  established  rental  value,  then  the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  lease 
to  the  highest  bidder,  upon  due  notice  by  letter  to  the  parties  in  interest  that  such 
public  leasing  shall  take  place  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  succeeding  month,  at  12 
o'clock  noon,  at  the  office  of  the  board  of  commissioners  ;  provided,  that  notice  must 
be  given  the  parties  in  interest  at  least  twenty  days  prior  to  the  public  leasing. 

Rule  eleventh. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  boards  of  county  commission- 
ers, upon  receipt  of  the  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government  in  tho  leasing  of 
the  school  lands,  to  immediately  advertise  in  one  or  more  weekly  county  papers,  once 
each  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks,  that  all  the  school  lands  in  their  respective 
counties  will  be  leased  by  them  upon  application  ;  and  the  board,  will  furnish  all  nee- 
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essary  blauks.  All  applications  must  be  filed  with  tbc  county  board  on  or  before  12 
o'clock,  noon,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  mouth,  and  be  by  the  board  cousidered 
and  acted  upon  as  soon  as  the  rental  value  shall  have  been  determined  and  estab- 
lished, which  should  be  without  unnecessary  delay  thereafter. 

Rule  twelfth. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  respective  boards  of  county  commissioners 
to  cause  to  be  printed  immediately  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  leasing 
of  the  school  lands,  and  immediately  have  such  rules  and  regulations  conspicuously 
posted  up  in  at  least  three  prominent  places  in  the  court-house  ;  and  also  to  furnish 
the  respective  school  boards  of  each  school  district  with  at  least  three  copies  of  such 
rules  and  regulations,  to  be  posted  up  in  at  least  three  prominent  places  in  each 
school  district. 

Rule  thirteenth. — In  case  any  person  claiming  possessory  rights  over  any  school 
lands  shall  fail,  refuse,  or  neglect  to  lease  the  lands  at  the  established  reutal  value, 
he  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  his  improvements  to  the  person  leasing  such  lands 
within  the  sixty  days  given  for  removing  such  property.  But  in  case  such  person, 
claiming  possessory  rights,  shall  neither  remove  his  property  nor  sell  to  the  party 
leasing  them,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  to  proceed  by 
law  to  dispossess  said  party  and  collect  the  annual  reutal  with  damages  and  expenses, 
such  rental  value,  damages,  and  expenses  to  become  a  lien  on  the  houses,  barns, 
fences,  etc.,  on  the  lands. 

The  revenue  received  from  this  source  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
maintaining  the  high  standard  of  education  already  established. 
The  act  of  Congress  passed  August  9,  1888,  provides  also — 

That  where  lands  in  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  the  Territory  of  Wy- 
oming are  found  upon  survey  to  be  in  the  occupancy  and  covered  by  the  improve- 
ments of  an  actual  pre-emption  or  homestead  settler,  or  where  either  of  them  are  frac- 
tional in  quantity,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  wanting  because  the  townships  are  frac- 
tional, or  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  reserved  for  public  purposes,  or  fouud  to 
be  mineral  in  character,  other  lands  may  be  selected  by  an  agent  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  Territory  in  lieu  thereof  from  the  surveyed  public  lands  within  the 
Territory  not  otherwise  legally  claimed  or  appropriated  at  the  time  of  selection,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  adjustment  prescribed  by  section  twenty-two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Interior  Department  that  a  portion  of  the  smallest  legal  subdivision 
in  a  section  numbered  sixteen  or  thirty-six  in  Wyoming  is  mineral  land,  such  small- 
est legal  subdivision  shall  be  excepted  from  the  reservation  for  schools,  and  indem- 
nity allowed  for  it  in  its  entirety,  and  such  subdivisions,  or  the  portions  of  them  re- 
maining after  segregation  of  the  mineral  lands  or  claims,  shall  be  treated  as  other  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  United  States. 

The  Territory  has  received  no  benefit  as  yet  from  this  provision  of  the 
act,  there  beingno  funds  available  for  the  expense  of  selecting  the  lands. 
The  Government  has  received  the  benefit  of  the  school  lands  withheld 
and  withdrawn  from  the  Territory  on  account  of  their  mineral  character, 
settlement  by  pre-emption,  etc.,  and  since  Congress  has  never  aided  the 
public  schools  of  Wyoming  by  any  appropriations,  I  recommend  that  a 
sum  sufficient  to  coverall  expenses  connected  with  the  selection  of  these 
lauds  be  appropriated  by  the  next  Congress. 

University  lands. — The  act  of  1881  grants  to  certain  Territories,  in- 
cluding Wyoming,  seventy-two  sections  each  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
use  aud  support  of  a  university  when  such  Territories  shall  be  admitted 
as  States.  The  legislature,  at  its  session  in  1886,  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commissioner,  and  appropriated  money  for  the  necessary 
expense  of  making  a  selection  under  the  law.  The  lands  were  desig- 
nated during  1887  and  1888,  and  the  selection  duly  certified  to  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office.  Kules  and  regulations  similar  to  those  adopted  by  the 
counties  for  the  renting  of  school  lands  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  were  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university. 

Numerous  applications  to  rent  certain  portions  of  the  university 
lands  have  been  received,  but  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  General  Land 
Office  at  Washington  to  approve  the  selections  made  by  the  commis- 
sioners the  laud  can  not  be  rented.  A  telegram  relating  to  this  matter 
was  sent  to  the  Department  on  the  5th  of  July  last,  and  on  the  17th  of 
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September  I  addressed  a  letter  on  the  same  subject.  Ko  reply  has  been 
received,  and  I  presume  the  matter  is  under  investigation.  J  trust,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  receive  early  attention  so  that  the  university  may 
profit  by  the  rental  of  these  lands. 

LABOR   SUPPLY. 

The  conditions  regulating  the  demand  and  supply  of  labor  in  Wyo- 
ming at  the  present  time  are  about  normal.  There  is,  however,  a  more 
than  usual  demand  for  skilled  mechanics  and  female  house-servants. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  employed  in  the  Territory  (largely  in  the 
coal  mines)  will  not  exceed  500,  but  they  are  gradually  diminishing  each 
year. 

1  he  question  of  the  cost  of  living  and  maintaining  a  family  in  the  Ter- 
ritory as  compared  with  the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  is  one  frequently 
asked  and  worthy  of  consideration. 

Wages  are  probably  35  to  50  per  cent,  higher  here  than  in  the  Middle 
States,  while  the  cost  of  living  in  towns  and  cities  on  the  railroad  is  10 
to  20  per  cent,  greater ;  in  the  outlying  towns  probably  20  to  35  per 
cent,  greater. 

I  submit  herewith  a  list  of  approximate  current  wages  in  Wyoming. 


Occupations. 


Carpenters per  day . 

Machinists do. . . 

Painters do. . . 

Tinners do. . . 

Stone-cutters do. . . 

Plasterers do. . . 

Roustabouts do . . . 

Miners do... 

Coal  miners do  - . . 

Engineers do. . . 

Brick-layers do . . . 

Shoe-makers do. . . 

Gas-fitters do. . . 

Day  laborers do . . . 

Upholsterers do.  -  - 

Cabinet-makers do. . . 

Plumbers do.. . 

Tailors do. . . 

Bakers do . . . 

Railroad  trackmen do. . . 

Cow-boys     (with     board),    per 
month 


Wages. 


52.  50  to 

$4.  00 

3.00 

5.00 

2.50 

3.  50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

6.00 

2.75 

4.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

4.00 

2.75 

5.00 

3.00 

4.00 

4.00 

6.00 

2.50 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

2.00 

2.50 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 

5.00 

2.50 

3.50 

2.50 

3.00 

1.50 

2.25 

20.00 


35.00 


Occupations. 


Horse  wranglers  (with  board). 

per  month 

Farm  hands  (with  board),  per 

month , 

Sheep    herders    (with  board), 

per  month 

Teamsters    (with    board),  per 

month  

Cooks  (with  board). per  month. 
House    servants,    men     (with 

board),  per  month 

House  servants,  women  (with 

board),  per  month 

Railroad    brakemen    (without 

board),  per  month 

Butchers     (with    board),  per 

month 

Lumbermen  (with    board), per 

month 

Conductors per  month . . 


Wages. 


$20.00  to  $40.00 
20.  00  35.  00 


20.00 

20.00 
20.  00 

20.00 

12.00 

60.00 

50.00 

35.  00 

75.00 


35.00 

40.00 
50.00 

35.  00 

35.00 

75. 00 

75.00 

40.00 
100. 00 


Cost  of  living. — The  following  are  about  the  retail  prices,  at  distributing  points  in 
Wyoming,  of  staple  articles: 

Flour,  first  grade,  Nebraska per  cwt . .  $3. 50  to  $4. 50 

Flour,  second  grade,  Nebraska do 2.  75  3.  50 

Potatoes do 75  1. 50 

Beef do....     (5.00  8.00 

Mutton do....     0.00  8.00 

Veal do....    10.00  12.00 

Bacon per  pound . .       .10  .12 

Lard,  grocer's do 10  .12 

Chickens do 18  .20 

Turkeys do 18  .25 

Wheat per  cwt..      1.50  1.75 

Corn,  sacked,  Nebraska do 1.  00  1 .  75 

Oats do....     1.00  1.75 

Corn  meal do 1.50  2.00 

Sugar,  granulated do....     8.  00  10.00 

Salt,  Liverpool do 3.  00 
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Kerosene per  gallon..  $0.25  $0.40 

Coal per  ton..     2.  50  6.25 

Hay:" 

In  towns per  ton . .     9. 00  15.  00 

On  ranches do....     5.00  12.00 

Lumber : 

Native,  rough per  M..   16.00  30.00 

First  quality,  planed do 40.00 

California  or  Oregon,  best do 50.00  60.00 

Shingles : 

Native. per  M-.     2.50  3.00 

Oregon  cedar do....     4.00  5.00 

Wood: 

Native  pine per  cord 5.00 

Slabs do 3.50 

Ice per  ton..     6.00  10.00 

Clothing,  dry  goods,  and  other  articles  easily  transported  and  bear- 
ing light  freight  charges  are  but  slightly  higher  in  price  than  in  East- 
ern and  Middle  States. 

CONDITION   OF   THE   INDIANS  IN  THE   TERRITORY. 

The  Shoshone  Indian  Eeservation,  comprising  1,520,000  acres,  is  in 
Fremont  County,  and  is  the  only  Indian  reservation  within  the  Terri- 
tory. There  are  at  this  agency  about  1,100  Shoshones  and  900  Arapa- 
hoes,  who  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  under  the  care  of  the  Interior 
Department.  They  have  given  little  trouble  to  the  Government,  prob- 
ably owing  to  their  isolated  position  and  the  proximity  of  a  military 
post.  They  still  retain  their  tribal  relations.  As  long  as  these  rela- 
tions exist  the  Indians  are  not  likely  to  understand  what  it  means  to 
be  individually  responsible  to  the  laws  for  their  acts  and  be  protected 
in  all  their  rights  in  the  same  manner  as  white  men.  The  means  pro- 
vided by  the  Government  to  civilize  the  Indians,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  agricultural  pursuits,  are  very  limited,  and  as  a  result  no  great 
measure  of  good  is  being  accomplished. 

While  the  development  of  the  Territory  is  retarded  by  having  this 
large  Indian  reservation  within  its  borders,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  it  should  be  given  up  without  a  proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
Indians.  In  my  report  for  1886  I  recommended  the  opening  up  for  set- 
tlement of  all  abandoned  military  reservations  and  of  the  Shoshone 
Eeservation,  except  so  much  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  Indians,  or  a  division  in  severalty  among  them.  I  now  renew  that 
recommendation.  Complaints  frequently  reach  this  office  that  Indians 
are  off  their  reservations  and  committing  depredations  upon  live  stock 
and  other  property.  Unless  a  more  strict  surveillance  is  kept  over  the 
Indians  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  reservation  serious  trouble  is  likely 
to  occur. 

Through  information  recently  received  from  Mr.  John  Fosher,  IT.  S. 
Indian  agent  at  the  Shoshone  Eeservation,  I  learn  that  there  are  a  few 
of  each  tribe  away  and  that  the  exact  number  can  not  be  ascertained, 
but  that  a  very  close  approximate  of  those  now  in  the  reservation  gives : 

Sex. 

Men 

Women 

Male  children 

Female  children 
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The  agent  informs  me  that  although  no  formal  allotment  of  lands  in 
severalty  has  beeu  made  a  large  number  of  the  Indians  have  selected 
land  claims,  made  improvements  in  the  way  of  houses,  fences — and  a 
few  have  shelter  for  their  live  stock — and  agricultural  implements.  They 
all  have  ponies,  a  few  cattle,  but  no  work  oxen.  Some  improvement  is 
being  made  in  their  horse  stock  by  better  breeding.  The  Sboshones 
have  more  cattle  than  the  Arapahoes.  As  trading  among  themselves 
is  constantly  going  on  the  number  owned  can  not  be  ascertained. 

There  are  two  schools  in  the  reservation,  the  Wind  Kiver  boarding- 
school  at  the  agency,with  some  forty  pupils,  and  the  St.  Stephen's  Mis- 
sion Catholic  school,  about  30  miles  northeast  of  the  agency  near  the 
junction  of  the  Big  Wind  River  and  Big  Popo-Agie,  with  some  eighty 
pupils.  The  agent  reports  that  the  children  in  both  schools  make  fair 
progress,  some  of  tbem  learning  rapidly,  but  when  they  leave  school 
they  almost  invariably  adopt  the  dress  and  custom  common  to  their 
tribe  and  appear  to  lose  all  interest  in  their  studies  and  the  education 
acquired  while  at  school.  They  continue  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage very  little,  although  seeming  to  understand  plainly  what  is  said  to 
them  in  that  language. 

The  sanitary  reports  of  the  agency  physicians  show  that  for  the  last 
few  years  the  deaths  on  this  agency  have  exceeded  the  births. 

Both  tribes  on  the  Shoshone  Reservation  raise  some  garden  vegeta- 
bles, grain,  and  hay.  As  they  must  depend  very  considerably  on  irri- 
gation the  past  season  has  been  very  unfortunate,  on  account  of  drought 
and  great  scarcity  of  running  water.  Quite  a  portion  of  their  crops  will 
be  lost. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Prior  to  1886  there  were  no  public  buildings  owned  by  the  Territory, 
and  the  attention  of  the  ninth  legislative  assembly  was  called  in  that 
year  to  the  need  of  more  suitable  offices  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  preservation  of  the  public  records.  It  was  shown  that  the 
various  offices  of  the  government  were  widely  distributed  in  rented 
buildings,  and  besides  being  inconvenient  were  liable  to  have  their  val- 
uable contents  destroyed  by  fire.  As  a  result  of  this  the  legislative 
assembly  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  capitol  building  at  Cheyenne,  a 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  at  Evanstou,  a  university  at 
Laramie,  and  an  institution  for  the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  at  Cheyenne.  Two  years  later  a  penitentiary  at  Rawlins  was 
provided  for. 

The  capitol. — This  building  is  now  nearing  completion,  having  been 
constructed  at  an  expense  of  over  $275,000.  The  capitol  was  designed 
by  a  competent  architect,  and  is  purely  classic  in  style,  bearing  a  re- 
semblance in  general  outline  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  Its  entire 
length  and  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  broad  steps  on  three  sides  leading 
from  the  building,  is  216  by  112  feet.  The  building  is  three  and  a  half 
stories,  and  the  height  of  the  center  and  wiugs,  from  the  ground  to  the 
roof,  is  60  feet.  From  the  central  portion  of  the  building  rises  a  lofty 
dome,  153  feet  in  height  and  30  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base.  At  the 
main  entrance  is  a  projection  or  broad  portico,  surmounted  by  two 
groups  of  Corinthian  columns,  above  which  is  a  cornice  and  gable, 
treated  with  elaborate  ornamentation.  The  principal  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  capitol  is  a  superior  quality  of  sandstone.  The 
newT  capitol  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  public  buildings  in 
the  West.  It  contains  about  sixty  apartments,  which  afford  ample  ac- 
commodation for  all  departments  of  a  State  government. 
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University. — The  Wyoming  University,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
$100,000,  is  located  at  Laramie,  and  lias  been  in  successful  operation 
for  nearly  two  years.  Besides  being-  liberally  endowed  by  the  legisla- 
ture by  an  annual  appropriation  of  over  $16,000,  it  has  received  a  val- 
uable land  grant  from  the  General  Government.  The  university  lands, 
as  they  are  termed,  have  already  been  selected  by  a  competent  commis- 
sioner, and  there  will  be  found  in  this  report  a  recommendation  that 
the  Department  approve  the  renting  of  these  lands,  in  order  that  the 
university  can  secure  the  benefit  that  in  ay  arise  from  the  rental  of  the 
land.  The  university  has  an  able  faculty,  and,  like  the  public  schools, 
provides  a  liberal  education  free  to  the  youth  of'  both  sexes.  The  uni- 
versity building,  which  is  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, is  constructed  of  stone.  It  is  four  stories  in  height,  157  feet  in 
length,  and  71  feet  wide,  and  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity.    The  following  is  quoted  from  its  prospectus: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  make  its  instruction  so  full  and  thorough  in 
the  different  departments  that  students  leaving  at  any  point  will  be  able  to  take  the 
corresponding  rank  in  any  of  the  great  universities  of  the  country. 

Besides  the  collegiate  preparatory  department,  a  present  necessity,  but  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  so  soon  as  the  high  schools  of  the  Territory  can  be  made  to  do  its  work, 
and  the  departments  of  the  liberal  arts,  of  letters,  of  philosophy,  and  of  general 
science,  each  leading  to  its  appropriate  degree,  and  all  of  which  arc  now  in  active 
operation,  there  are  to  be  established  in  succession,  and  as  early  as  practicable, 
several  practical  and  professional  schools,  departments  and  courses,  designed  to  fit 
the  student  for  the  leading  pursuits  in  life,  especially  a  normal  department,  a  school 
of  mines,  an  agricultural  department,  a  fully  equipped  commercial  school  (excellent 
work  is  already  being  done  by  an  experienced  professor  in  this  department),  and 
finally  a  preparatory  school  of  iaw. 

The  instructional  force  already  numbers  seven  gentlemen  doing  regular  professorial 
work,  and  several  lecturers,  who  are  under  agreement  to  render  services  in  certain 
departments,  as  they  may  be  able,  when  occasion  requires. 

Fish  hatchery.— The  Wyoming  fish  hatchery  is  situated  about  5  miles 
east  of  Laramie  City,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visit 
in  the  vicinity.  It  is  conveniently  arranged  and  under  excellent  man- 
agement, thousands  of  trout,  salmon,  whitefish,  bass,  and  other  varie- 
ties are  hatched  and  annually  distributed  throughout  the  lakes  and  rivers 
of  Wyoming. 

United  States  penitentiary. — This  building  is  the  only  institution  in 
Wyoming  owned  by  the  General  Government.  It  was  erected  just  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  city  of  Laramie  in  1860,  at  a  first  cost  of  about 
$40,000,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  marshal.  It 
has  recently  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  enlarged  by  an  expendi- 
ture of  $30,000  and  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  The  building  is  of 
stone  and  is  heated  by  steam.  It  will  comfortably  accommodate  one 
hundred  and  fifty  convicts.  There  are  at  present  but  twelve  inmates, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  were  sentenced  here  by  United  States  courts 
in  Colorado. 

Wyoming  penitentiary. — The  legislature  of  1888  appropriated  $30,000 
toward  the  erection  of  a  Territorial  penitentiary  at  Rawlins,  to  cost 
$100,000  when  completed.  The  building  is  now  being  constructed  in  a 
very  substantial  manner  of  iron  and  stone. 

Poor-farms. — Provision  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  1888  for  a 
Territorial  institution  for  the  poor,  to  cost  not  exceeding  $25,000,  and 
$5,000  of  the  amount  was  appropriated.  A  farm  has  been  purchased 
at  Lander,  Wyo.,  but  no  building  erected. 

Deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. — An  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  has  been  erected  at  Cheyenne  at  a  cost  of  about 
$10,000.     This  institution  has  not  yet  been  opened. 
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Insane  Asylum. — The  Territorial  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane, at  Evanston,  is  a  substantial  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
will  comfortably  accommodate  50  patients.  There  has  been  expended 
on  grounds  and  buildings  about  $75,000.  A  more  extended  account  of 
this  asylum  is  made  under  the  head  of  "  dependent  and  delinquent 
classes." 

Value  of  Territorial  public  buildings. — Although  Wyoming  has  a  total 
indebtedness  of  but  $320,000,  her  public  buildings  and  grounds  have 
cost  about  $500,000,  and  could  not  be  duplicated  for  this  amount.  The 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  located  have  increased  in  value,  and  the 
buildings  have  been  honestly,  intelligently,  and  economically  con- 
structed. In  nine  out  of  the  ten  organized  counties  in  Wyoming  court- 
houses and  jails  have  been  built  of  brick,  iron,  and  stone.  In  Laramie 
County  a  very  handsome  hospital  has  been  erected,  and  in  all  counties 
there  are  comfortable  school-houses.  In  the  cities  and  towns  there  are 
city  halls,  fire  company  and  other  municipal  buildings  of  substantial 
character. 

LEGISLATION. 

Wyoming's  laws  are  generally  good  and  applicable  to  the  Territory, 
its  condition  and  people.  They  will  be  found  embraced  in  one  volume  of 
the  revised  statutes  of  1887,  and  in  the  session  laws  of  1888. 

The  Tenth  legislature  repealed  in  1888  the  bounty  law  relating  to  wild 
animals,  the  "Maverick"  stock  law,  the  act  providing  for  county  stock 
detectives,  and  others.  The  principal  laws  enacted  by  the  last  legis- 
lative assembly  were  as  follows : 

To  provide  a  more  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

To  create  three  new  counties,  Converse,  Sheridan,  and  Natrona  (the  last  Dot  yet 
organized). 

Requiring  all  private  banks  to  publish  sworn  statements  each  quarter  regarding 
their  financial  condition,  and  providing  penalties  for  receiving  deposits  when  the 
bank  is  in  an  insolvent  condition. 

Providing  for  the  organization,  control,  and  management  of  banking  institutions, 
savings  banks,  and  trust  and  loan  compauies. 

Providing  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies. 

Providing  for  the  reports  of  Territorial  officers. 

To  protect  grazing  lands  of  Wyoming  from  live-stock  in  the  Territory. 

Providing  a  method  for  the  taxation  of  live-stock  on  the  open  range. 

Creating  the  office  of  Territorial  engineer,  and  concerning  the  appropriation  of 
water. 

Providing  for  the  release  of  dower  by  married  women. 

To  make  the  mechanics'  lien  law  of  Laramie  County  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the 
Territory. 

Providing  for  the  bounding  of  school  districts. 

Regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

Making  it  a  felony  to  sign  any  false  certificates  of  acknowledgment  or  jurat. 

Describing  lawful  fences  in  the  Territory  and  providing  penalties. 

Authorizing  the  governor  to  designate  Arbor  day. 

Regulating  the  business  of  foreign  mutual  life-insurance  companies  in  the  Territory. 

Authorizing  the  semi-annual  payment  of  interest  on  bonds. 

Requiring  owners  and  operators  in  oil  lands  to  plug  their  wells  before  abandonment. 

Prohibiting  the  unauthorized  wearing  of  a  Grand  Army  badge,  and  using  the  letters 
"G.  A.  R."  lor  business  purposes. 

A  law  for  the  promotion  of  immigration. 

The  re-arrangeuient  of  the  legislative  districts  and  the  apportionment  of  members 
of  the  legislature. 

An  appropriation  for  the  further  construction  and  completion  of  public  buildings. 

Regarding  liens  on  personalty. 

To  increase  the  powers  of  boards  of  county  commissioners  concerning  artesian 
wells. 

To  prevent  false  registration  of  cattle  and  false  pedigrees. 

An  act  relating  to  game  detectives  and  protection  of  game. 
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An  act  defining  negotiable  instruments,. 

An  act  making  dogs  taxable  property  and  providing  for  their  protection. 

The  following  resolutions  meinoralizing  Congress,  were  passed: 

Relating  to  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  the  preservation  of  the  forests  of 
Wyoming. 
Concerning  the  control  of  school  and  university  lands. 
Concerning  the  Fort  Bridger  military  reservation. 
Praying  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State. 

Congressional  legislation  needed  in  Wyoming. — The  importance  of  Con- 
gress giving  attention  to  numerous  matters  in  Wyoming  is  referred  to  in 
various  parts  of  this  report ;  but  under  the  head  of  " recommendations" 
will  be  found  a  resume  of  subjects  requiring  legislation. 

UNDEVELOPED   RESOURCES. 

The  resources  of  this  Territory  are  in  a  measure  undeveloped.  The 
live  stock  industry  is  the  oldest,  but  there  remains  much  unoccupied 
territory  in  which  to  extend  this  industry,  and  improved  methods  in  con- 
ducting the  business  are  likely  to  be  adopted. 

Agriculture  is  successfully  carried  on  in  every  county  of  Wj-oming  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  with  the  prospect  of  more  extensive  and  better 
modes  of  irrigation,  together  with  wider  railroad  facilities,  it  will  become 
one  of  the  leading  industries,  and,  together  with  the  live-stock  industry, 
will  probably  rank  tirst  in  the  wealth  of  the  Territory. 

With  the  exception  of  coal,  mining  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  coal  meas- 
ures cover  nearly  one-third  the  entire  area  and  have  scarcely  been 
worked  more  than  on  the  surface.  The  superior  quality  of  much  of  the 
coal  gives  it  a  market  more  than  500  miles  east  and  west  of  the  Territo- 
rial lines.  This  industry  will  be  found  fully  described  under  the  head 
of  "  mineral  resources." 

Wyoming  is  an  empire  in  its  undeveloped  resources,  and  only  awaits 
the  advent  of  capital  and  well-directed  labor  to  make  it  one  of  the  great 
States. 

SOCIAL  PROGRESS. 

The  formation  and  establishment  of  a  new  Territory  always  draw 
within  its  borders  heterogeneous  elements.  This  was  true  in  the  his- 
tory of  Wyoming.  Some  of  its  towns  had  unsavory  reputations  during 
the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  and  the  first 
settlement  of  mining  districts,  but  the  rough  element  passed  on,  and  a 
cultivated  and  enterprising  class  of  young  men,  desiring  to  carve  out  a 
future  for  themselves,  came  to  the  Territory  from  the  Eastern,  Southern, 
and  Middle  States.  These  men  had  courage,  muscle,  and  brain,  and 
they  gave  life  and  business  activity  to  the  many  industrial  pursuits. 
The  most  of  these  men  came  unmarried,  and,  after  becoming  fairly  set- 
tled in  some  remunerative  employment  or  business,  returned  to  their 
old  homes  and  married,  bringing  wives  from  cultivated  and  refined  cir- 
cles, thus  laying  the  foundation  for  Wyoming,  which  has  insured  a 
society  that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  section  of  the  United 
States  in  cultivation,  refinement,  hosi>itality,  and  all  that  goes  with  a 
high  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  present  inhabitants  of 
Wyoming  are  homogeneous,  distinctively  American,  and  very  energetic. 

Woman's  suffrage. — The  first  legislative  assembly  of  Wyoming  in 
1869  conferred  upon  women  the  right  to  vote,  recognizing  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  equality  is  a  natural  right."  Two  years  later  there  was  an 
attempt  made  to  repeal  the  law,  but  without  success,  and  no  effort  has 
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since  been  made  to  repeal  or  abridge  the  right  of  suffrage.  No  one  will 
deny  that  woman's  influence  in  voting  has  always  been  on  the  side  of 
good  government.  The  people  favor  its  continuance,  and  it  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  difference  between  political  parties.  The  consti- 
tutional convention,  composed  of  men  from  both  parties,  adopted  al- . 
most  unanimously  the  following  provision  : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  vote  ami  hold  office  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex.  Both  male  and  female  citizens  shall  enjoy  all 
civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  and  privileges. 

Religious  matters. — Churches  in  Wyoming  are  very  numerous.  All 
towns  of  any  considerable  size  are  represented  by  one  or  more  denomi- 
nations and  generally  by  all  the  prominent  religious  societies.  There 
are  many  handsome  and  costly  church  structures. 

Wyoming  forms  a  dioceseof  the  Catholic  Church  under  the  super- 
vision of  Bishop  Burke  at  Cheyenne,  and  Wyoming  and  Idaho  a  dio- 
cese of  the  Episcopal  Church  presided  over  by  Bishop  Talbot,  with  res- 
idence at  Laramie  City.  Time  and  space  will  not  permit  of  a  general 
description  of  the  churches  or  church  edifices  throughout  Wyoming, 
but  I  will  extract  a  few  brief  items  from  the  church  statistics  of  Cheyenne 
as  an  example.  What  is  true  of  Cheyenne  will  apply  to  other  districts 
and  towns.  I  am  able  to  submit  some  points  relating  to  the  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  entire  Territory. 

iSt.  MarWs  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. — Organized  in  January,  1868. 
The  14th  of  July  following  a  church  edifice  was  commenced ;  and  Au- 
gust 23  following  the  structure  was  finished,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  free  of 
debt.  St.  Mark's  rectory  was  begun  July  6,  1869,  and  was  finished  the 
same  year,  the  cost  being  $5,000.  The  holy  communion  was  first  cele- 
brated March  1,  1868,  with  five  communicants. 

Since  «the  organization  the  parish  has  had  eleven  rectors  ;  the  present 
rector  is  Eev.  George  C.  Rafter.  An  imposing  and  commodious  stone 
church  building  has  recently  been  erected  on  a  convenient  site,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $30,000.  It  is  furnished  with  handsome,  upholstered  pews,  is 
lighted  with  gas,  has  an  organ  valued  at  $2,500,  and  seats  about  300. 

First  Congregational  Church. — Organized  June  13,  1869.  Pastors, 
1869  to  1871,  Eev.  J.  D.  Davis ;  1871  to  1873,  Hev.  Josiah  Strong;  1873 
to  1875,  no  pastor ;  Eev.  C.  M.  Sanders  commenced  in  August,  1875, 
and  remained  as  pastor  until  November,  1887.  Eev.  A.  W.  Williams 
was  called  in  December,  1887,  and  is  the  present  pastor  of  the  church. 
The  first  church  building  was  dedicated  November  14,  1869,  and  cost 
about  $4,000;  the  second  church  buiiding  was  dedicated  March  12, 
1884,  and  cost  over  $25,000.  It  is  a  beautiful  brick  edifice  with  all  mod- 
ern improvements,  such  as  furnace  for  heating,  incandescent  electric 
lights,  commodious  parlors,  lecture-room,  library,  and  pastor's  study. 
The  present  membership  is  about  175.  It  has  a  flourishing  Sabbath- 
school  with  an  average  attendance  of  125.  The  church  owns  a  pastor's 
residence  on  grounds  adjoining. 

Second  Congregational  Church. — This  church,  organized  by  a  few 
members  of  the  First  Church,  is  situated  south  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  South  Cheyenne.  It  has  a  membership  of  27,  and  Sabbath- 
school  of  50  members.  When  the  railroad  machine-shops  are  completed 
and  manned,  the  church  will  have  a  very  important  and  useful  field  of 
labor.  Eev.  A.  W.  Williams  is  at  present  the  acting  pastor  of  this 
church.  With  increase  of  population  the  church  will  call  a  minister  who 
can  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 

First  Presbyterian  Church. — The-  church  building  is  a  large  brick 
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structure  with  stone  trimmings.  It  has  a  fine  pipe-organ  for  the  main 
room,  and  a  piano  for  the  parlors.  It  is  handsomely  frescoed,  and  has 
300  opera  chairs,  of  the  latest  pattern,  for  seating  its  congregation.  The 
church  has  good  heating-furnaces,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  its  property  is  $30,000.  The  general  condition  of  the  church  is 
very  prosperous,  with  a  membership  of  140 ;  children  in  the  Sabbath- 
school,  140.  Eev.  Richard  E.  Field,  the  present  pastor,  took  charge  in 
January,  1885.  The  annual  contributions  for  current  expenses  and  be- 
nevolent purposes  average  about  $5,000.  The  church  also  owns  a  neat 
two -story  parsonage,  constructed  of  brick. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — This  church  was  organized  in  1869  by 
Eev.  Mr.  Scott.  The  first  building  erected  for  church  purposes  was  36 
by  54  feet  in  size.  This  building,  although  a  very  good  one  for  the 
time  in  which  it  was  erected,  will  be  replaced  very  soon  by  a  handsome 
brick  structure,  56  by  80  feet  in  size,  with  lecture-room,  class-rooms, 
parlors,  etc.  The  brick  parsonage,  adjoining  the  church,  is  a  comfort- 
able residence,  and  cosjt  about  $2,500.  The  church  membership  at  pres- 
ent is  164,  and  there  are  200  names  on  the  Sunday-school  roll.  Eev.  S. 
A.  Bright  is  the  present  pastor.  The  estimated  value  of  the  church 
property  is  $12,500. 

First  Baptist  Church. — The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Cheyenne  was 
organized  September  21,  1877,  under  the  missionary  efforts  of  Eev.  D. 
J.  Pierce,  and  the  successive  incumbents  have  been,  respectively,, Eev. 
William  II.  Young.  D.  D.,  Eev.  A.  B.  Banks,  Eev.  George  Brown,  Eev. 
Samuel  J.  jSTunn,  and  the  present  pastor,  Eev.  L.  D.  Lamkin,  This  body 
worship  in  a  commodious  brick  structure,  which  is  fitted  with  steam- 
heating  apparatus  and  electric-light  appliances.  The  church  is  now  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  The  Sunday-school  is  maintained  with  lively 
interest,  as  well  as  the  missionary  and  outside  work  of  the  denomina- 
tion. 

Second  Baptist  Church. — This  church  is  at  present  without  a  pastor, 
but  services  are  held  at  irregular  intervals.  The  church  property  is 
valued  at  $2,500. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. — This  church  was  organized  in 
1876  with  very  few  members,  but  has  increased  and  now  has  a  member- 
ship of  30,  with  an  average  congregation  of  about  50.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  church  property  is  $4,000  and  consists  of  a  brick  church 
and  parsonage.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  church  are  about  $800, 
with  an  annual  contribution  to  missions  of  over  $50.  Eev.  S.  W.  Bird 
is  the  present  pastor. 

Scandinavian  Church. — This  denomination  has  recently  erected  and 
furnished  a  building,  is  supplied  with  a  pastor,  and  holds  regular  serv- 
ices. 

Catholic  Church. — The  Catholic  Church  iu  the  Territory  is  in  a  very 
prosperous  condition  both  financially  and  numerically.  It  owns  much 
valuable  church,  school,  and  cemetery  property.  It  has  27  missions  or 
congregations  which  are  visited  occasionally  and  12  which  are  regu- 
larly attended.  The  educational  institutions  include  two  academies 
for  young  ladies,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus,  and 
two  parochial  schools.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  conduct  a  school  for  the 
Indians  and  a  hospital,  and  all  of  these  institutions  are  well  attended. 
The  Territorial  boundaries  are  also  the  boundaries  of  the  Catholic  dio- 
cese of  Cheyenne.  Cheyenne  is  the  cathedral  city.  The  bishop,  Et. 
Eev.  M.F.  Burke, 'resides  here  and  has  two  assistants,  priests,  to  aid 
him  in  the  management  of  the  diocese  and  cathedral  congregations. 
There  are  eight  additional  priests  in  Wyoming.    The  largest  congrega* 
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tion  is  at  Cheyenne.  The  cathedral  parish  has  about  450  families,  in 
all  about  2,500  souls.  Laramie  City  has  a  little  more  than  half  this 
number.  Altogether  the  Catholic  Church  in  Wyoming  is  active,  pro- 
gressive, and  firmly  established.  It  fully  realizes  that  Wyoming  is  a 
promising  field  for  future  missionary  work. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Cheyenne. — Incorporated  1887. 
Present  officers:  W.  K.  Hunt,  president;  J.  W.  Lacey,  vice-president; 
S.  B.  Tattle,  secretary ;  G.  F.  Eossire,  treasurer.  Has  reading  room 
with  all  Territorial  papers  on  file  ;  also  prominent  magazines  and  news- 
papers of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  has  fine  gymnasium 
apparatus,  but  the  gymnasium  is  now  temporarily  closed.  About  50 
active  members  now  on  rolls.  Eegular  religious  services  are  held  at 
4  o'clock  p.  m.  Sundays. 

Societies. — Wyoming  contains  many  fraternal,  charitable,  literary, 
dramatic,  and  other  societies  usually  represented  in  older  countries, 
and  all  are  flourishing.  Among  them  are  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  library  associa- 
tions (with  many  good  libraries),  Irish  and  benevolent  societies,  Good 
Templars,  bicycle  clubs,  social  and  business  clubs,  and  many  others. 

LIBRARIES. 

The  Territorial  library,  which  contained  about  6,000  books  in  1882) 
now  has  over  14,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  public  laws  and  docu- 
ments of  the  Territory.  Constant  acquisitions  are  being  made  to  the 
library  by  the  purchase  of  valuable  law  books  from  appropriations 
made  by  the  legislature  and  by  donations. 

The  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  county  libraries,  by  levy- 
ing a  special  tax  of  not  less  than  one-eighth  nor  more  than  one-half 
mill  for  that  purpose,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  several  counties, 
and  the  opportunities  which  they  afford  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
public.  In  Cheyenne  the  Laramie  County  library  contains  more  than 
2,000  volumes,  and  500  persons  draw  books  regularly. 

Nearly  all  the  churches  have  libraries,  and  the  district  schools  under 
the  law  are  also  provided  with  excellent  libraries.  The  good  work 
which  these  libraries  accomplish  can  not  be  overestimated. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

The  broad  plains  and  mountain  ranges  of  Wyoming  invite  the  profit- 
able investment  of  millions  of  dollars  in  mining,  agriculture,  stock- 
raising,  and  other  pursuits.  The  resources  of  the  Territory  are  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  report,  but  neither  the  time  allotted  nor  the 
space  permitted  for  an  annual  report  will  enable  justice  to  be  done  to 
the  great  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Territory,  and  future  State,  of 
Wyoming.  From  a  perusal  of  the  pages  of  this  report  referring  to  the 
industries  of  the  Territory  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  progress  already 
made.  Commencing  a  score  of  years  ago  with  but  a  handful  of  men  in 
all  this  broad  land  with  a  total  valuation  of  but  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
the  Territory  now  presents  a  commonwealth  with  a  population  of 
100,000  and  an  actual  valuation  probably  exceeding  $100,000,000.  But 
the  development  already  accomplished  is  only  a  mere  indication  of  the 
future.  It  is  not  more  than  enough  to  show  in  a  measure  the  flattering 
prospects,  and  illustrates  that  here  all  industrial  enterprises  are  yet  in 
their  infancy, 
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THE    WYOMING   PRESS. 

The  newspapers  of  Wyoming  number  31.  Four  of  the  number  are 
dailies,  3  of  them  publishing  both  daily  and  weekly  editions,  12  of  the 
number  receiving  the  Associated  Press  reports.  There  is  1  semi-weekly, 
1  monthly  ;  the  remaining  2o  are  weekly  journals.  One  is  a  live-stock, 
paper ;  1  church  paper,  and  the  others  are  devoted  to  general  Territorial 
and  local  interests. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  now  published  in  the  Territory : 


Paper. 


Cheyenne  Sun 

Cheyenne  Leader  

Daily  Tribune 

Northwestern  Livo  Stock  Jot 

The  Boomerang 

The  Sentinel 

Laramie  Weekly  Times 

Wyoming  and  Idaho  Mission 


Editions. 


The  Carbon  County  Journal I  Weekly 

Casper  Weekly  Mail do 


Daily  and  weekly 

do 

Daily 

Weekly  -- 

Daily  and  weekly 

Weekly .'. 

— do 

Monthly 


Platte  Valley  Lyre. 

Bessemer  Journal . 

Sweetwater  Chief 

Rock  Springs  Independent . 

The  Miner 

The  Uinta  Chieftain 

Evanston  News 

Buffalo  Echo 

Big  Horn  Sentinel 

The  Bustler 

The  Sundance  Gazette 

The  Wyoming  Farmer 

The  Newcastle  Journal 

The  Mountaineer 

The  Fremont  Clipper 

Douglas  Republican   

Bill  Barlow's  Budget 

Lusk  Herald 

Glenrock  Graphic 

Sheridan  Post 

Sheridan  Enterprise 


do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do I  Buffalo 


Post-office. 


Cheyenne  

....do  

...do 

. . .  do    

Laramie  City  . 

....do "... 

....do 

...do 

Rawlins 

Casper 

Saratoga 

Bessemer 

Both  well 

Rock  Springs. 

-  -  do 

Evanston 

...do  


...do  

...do  

...do  

...do 

...do  

Semi-weekly. 

Weekly 

...do  


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


...do  

Bonanza 

Sundance.. . 

...do  

Newcastle  . . 

Lander  

...do  

Douiiias 

...do  

Lusk 

Glenrock  . .. 
Sheridan  ... 
...do  


County. 


Laramie. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Albany. 

Do.' 

Do. 

Do. 
Carbon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sweetwater. 

Do. 
Uinta. 

Do. 
Johnson. 

Do. 

Do. 
Crook. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fremont. 

Do. 
Converse. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sheridan. 

Do. 


MILITIA. 


The  Wyoming  National  Guards,  Company  A,  of  Laramie,  and  Com- 
pany B,  of  Cheyenne,  have  been  organized  under  United  States  laws 
governing  militia.  Each  company  has  about  50  men,  fully  equipped, 
and  they  are  excellently  trained,  disciplined,  and  drilled. 


IMMIGRATION. 

The  necessity  of  attracting  immigration  to  Wyoming  was  recognized 
by  the  legislative  assembly  in  1888,  and  an  appropriation  made  of 
$2,500,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  Wyoming. 
A  very  commendable  report  describing  the  general  resources  of  the 
Territory  was  issued,  and  its  distribution  has  no  doubt  attracted  the 
favorable  consideration  of  both  capital  and  labor.  There  has,  however, 
been  no  settled  policy  adopted  by  the  Territory  to  promote  immigra- 
tion, but  there  is  a  growing  interest  on  the  part  of  railroads  and  col- 
onization companies  to  settle  up  the  country.  The  great  railroad  cor- 
porations have  made  liberal  offers  and  provided  exceptional  advantages 
and  rates  to  settlers  to  locate  in  many  of  the  Western  States,  and  simi- 
lar advantages  are  anticipated  for  Wyoming  when  the  Union  Pacific, 
Burlington,  and  Northwestern  Systems  have  further  extended  their 
lines  throughout  the  Territory, 
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Foreign  population. — The  distribution  of  the  immigrants  among  the 
States  and  Territories  is  of  interest,  but  no  reliable  information  on  this 
subject  can  be  obtained.  The  census  of  next  year  will  probably  show 
a  percentage  in  nationality  quite  similar  to  the  other  Northwestern 
States  and  Territories.  The  alien  population  would  probably  rank  in 
numbers  in  the  following  order :  Germans,  Irish,  Swedes  and  Norwe- 
gians, English,  Scotch,  and  Finlanders.  There  are  about  500  Chinese 
employed  in  coal  mining  and  other  industries. 

DEPENDENT   AND   DELINQUENT   CLASSES. 

The  Wyoming  laws  relating  to  dependent  classes  are  such  as  to  meet 
only  the  wants  of  a  new  community,  the  general  system  being  one  of 
temporary  relief.  We  have  no  poor-houses  or  resident  pauper  class, 
and  such  as  become  a  charge  on  the  counties  are  afforded  temporary 
aid  either  at  home  or  in  the  hospitals,  while  many  are  furnished  the 
means  to  return  to  their  friends  in  other  States  or  Territories.  The  law 
governing  the  poor  and  paupers  makes  the  following  provisions:  The 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  county  are  vested  with  entire 
and  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  poor  in  their  respective  counties, 
and  may  make  a  contract  for  the  necessary  maintenance  of  the  poor  in 
such  cases,  or  may  appoint  agents  to  provide  for  the  same. 

The  board  of  county  commissioners  of  any  county  also  have  the  power, 
if  they  deem  it  best  for  the  interests  of  the  county,  to  cause  to  be  built 
in  their  respective  counties  work-houses  for  the  accommodation  a*nd 
employment  of  such  persons  as  may  from  time  to  time  become  a  county 
charge,  and  such  work-houses  shall  be  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  county  commissioners  may  deem  just  and  proper.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the 
infirm  of  Laramie  County,  at  Cheyenne,  there  have  been  no  poor-houses 
built  at  county  expense.  The  care  and  maintenance  of  the  pauper  in- 
sane has  been  a  charge  upon  the  respective  counties,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  they  have  been  kept  at  a  private  asylum  in  Jacksonville,  111., 
at  an  expense  of  about  $25  per  mouth*.  An  asylum  for  the  support  and 
care  of  the  insane  was  provided  for  by  the  legislative  assembly  of  1886, 
and  by  appropriations  then  and  since  made  of  over  $60,000  a  build- 
ing has  been  erected  at  Evauston,  Uinta  County.  The  building  com- 
mission having  secured  a  gift  of  160  acres  of  land,  built  thereon  the 
central  portion  of  the  building  and  a  wing  with  a  view  of  completing  at 
some  future  time.  The  hospital,  which  is  on  the  American  plan,  is  con- 
structed of  brick  and  stone  with  two  stories  and  a  mansard  roof  above 
the  basement,  and  when  the  wings  are  completed  will  have  accommoda- 
tion for  one  hundred  patients.  The  legislature  of  1888  provided  for 
heating  apparatus  and  furnishing  the  building,  and  in  April  last  the 
hospital  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

The  institution  has  now  between  fifteen  and  twenty  inmates,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  transferred  from  Illinois.  The  hospital  will 
compare  favorably  with  institutions  in  other  States  that  have  been 
erected  with  a  view  to  comfort  and  economy.  It  is  provided  with  steam 
heat,  electric  light,  and  other  conveniences.  A  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  governor,  have  entire  direction  of  the  institu- 
tion, a'nd  appoint  the  superintendent,  who  employs  all  help  needed  in 
the  asylum,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board  of  commissioners.  The 
law  provides  that  paying  patients  whose  friends  offer  and  will  pay,  or 
who  have  property  to  pay  their  expenses,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  asy< 
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lum  according  to  the  terms  directed  by  the  board  of  commissioners 
thereof;  but  the  insane  poor  shall  in  all  respects  receive  the  same  med- 
ical care  and  treatment  as  the  paying  patients. 

The  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners,  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor,  are  authorized  by  law  to  make  con- 
tracts to  provide  for  Territorial  prisoners.  Under  this  law,  pending  the 
completion  of  the  Wyoming  penitentiary  building,  all  prisoners  sen- 
tenced by  the  courts  of  Wyoming  for  more  than  one  year  are  sent  to 
the  Illinois  State  prison  at  Joliet,  where  they  are  kept  for  25  cents  a 
day.  Previous  to  the  abolishment  of  contract  system  at  Joliet  the 
convicts  of  Wyoming  were  maintained  there  for  their  labor,  the  only 
tax  being  for  transportation  and  the  usual  fee  of  $5  given  on  dis- 
charge from  prison.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  transportation 
and  maintenance  of  prisoners  for  the  two  years  ending  March  31,  1890, 
was  $20,000;  for  juvenile  delinquents,  $6,000;  and  contingent  expenses 
of  penitentiary  commission,  $2,500.  The  average  number  of  Wyoming 
convicts  at  Joliet  during  the  year  1888  was  about  one  hundred. 

Tbe  legislature  of  1888  appropriated  $30,000  toward  the  erection  of 
a  Territorial  penitentiary  at  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  to  cost  $100,000  when  com- 
pleted.   This  building  is  now  under  construction. 

It  is  lawful  for  any  judge  of  the  probate  court  of  any  county  in  the 
Territory  to  commit  to  the  care,  custody,  and  guardianship  of  the  house 
of  refuge  of  any  State  where  provision  has  been  made,  any  child  or 
children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  are  disobedient  or  uncon- 
trollable, or  who  have  been  convicted  of  certain  offenses  specified  in  the 
law.  Under  this  provision  twelve  or  fifteen  juvenile  delinquents  have 
been  annually  kept  at  the  reform  school  at  Golden,  Colo.,  an  excellently 
managed  institution,  where  they  have  received  the  benefits  of  an  edu- 
cation, besides  being  taught  some  useful  trade. 

There  are  ten  organized  counties  in  the  Territory,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion they  are  all  provided  with  fine  court-houses,  built  of  brick,  iron, 
and  stone,  that  have  cost  from  $30,000  to  $50,000  each.  Substantial 
jails  have  also  been  provided,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  prisoners  are  well 
cared  for,  no  serious  complaint  having  been  made  for  several  years. 

An  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  was 
erected  at  Cheyenne  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  in  1887.  The  proviso  that 
the  institute  should  not  be  opened  until  there  were  twelve  pupils  ready 
to  enter  the  school  has  delayed  its  organization. 

Convicts. — The  United  States  penitentiary  at  Laramie,  which  is  for 
the  imprisonment  of  United  States  prisoners  only,  has  twelve  inmates 
at  the  present  time.  A  Territorial  penitentiary  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction at  Rawlins.  For  a  number  of  years  all  persons  convicted  of 
felonies  against  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  have  been  sentenced  to  the 
State  penitentiary  at  Joliet,  Hi.  The  following  communication  in  re- 
gard to  Wyoming  prisoners  is  from  the  chairman  of  the  penitentiary 
commissioners : 

September  25,  1889. 
Sir:  Agreeably  with  your  request  of  this  date,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
io wiug  report  of  the  Territorial  eonvicts  now  in  confinement  in  various  penitentiaries 
abroad,  under  and  by  virtue  of  existing  contracts  between  the  authorities  thereof  and 
this  board  of  commissioners: 

In  confinement  at  Joliet,  111 ". 80 

In  confinement  at  Lincoln,  Nebr 1 

In  confinement  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  Oak  Lawn  Retreat  for  Insane 2 

In  confinement  at  Golden,  Colo.,  juvenile  delinquents  7 

Total 90 

9484  wy- — 4 
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The  various  places  of  confinement  cited  above  have  daring  the  current  year  been 
visited  and  inspected  bv  a  representative  of  this  board  and  the  condition  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial convicts  found  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  particular. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

T.  Dyer, 
Chairman* 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren, 

Governor,  Wyoming  Territory. 

Pardons. — Prisoners  of  exceptionally  good  conduct  and  those  of  ex- 
treme youth  or  in  failing  health  have  iu  some  cases  been  pardoned  on 
proper  recommendation,  and  others  have  been  restored  to  citizenship 
upon  expiration  of  their  sentence. 

THE   CLIMATE    OF   WYOMING. 

Wyoming  has  superior  climatic  advantages.  Eemote  from  the  sea- 
coast  and  large  bodies  of  water,  there  is  but  little  fog  or  rain,  and  the 
general  prevalence  of  sunshine  renders  the  atmosphere  dry,  rare,  and 
clear.  Cloudy  days  are  the  exception.  Objects  are  seen  at  great  dis- 
tances, and  the  atmospheric  influence  on  the  human  system  is  bracing 
and  healthful.  The  following  tables  illustrate  Wyoming's  climatic  con- 
ditions as  compared  with  other  localities  : 


Eleva- 
tion. 

Means. 

Atmosphere- 

■1886. 

Stations. 

Barometer 
(ten  years). 

Relative 
humidity 

Precipita- 
tion (leu 

Te  impera- 
tive (ten 

Clear. 

Fair. 

Cloudy. 

(lour  years). 

years). 

years). 

Feet. 

o 

o 

Inches. 

o 

Days. 

Bays. 

Days. 

Augusta.  Ga 

183 

30. 140 

69.2 

4*.  98 

640.2 

130 

152 

79 

Jacksonville,  Fla. . 

43 

30. 030 

69.0 

55.94 

690.2 

102 

176 

87 

Boston.  Mass 

142 

29.  840 

68.5 

49.47 

480.5 

131 

145 

88 

Newport,  R.  I 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

34 

29.  950 

74.3 

50.  20 

500.  3 

164 

29.  857 

70.2 

42.  70 

510.3 

124 

168 

73 

Philadelphia,  Pa  .. 

52 

30.  084 

6^.8 

41.89 

520. 2 

109 

188 

68 

Chicago,  III 

661 

29.  317 

(19.  2 

35.  47 

490.3 

99 

173 

93 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

811 

29. 133 

67.3 

29.59 

430.  9 

102 

178 

85 

Denver.  Colo 

5294 

24.  778 

45.8 

14.77 

490.1 

147 

160 

57 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M... 

7046 

23.  263 

41.4 

14.17 

480.5 

139 

194 

32 

Salt  Lake,  Utah  .. 

4348 

25.  644 

40.3 

17.52 

510.8 

129 

159 

75 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 

350 

29.  647 

65.8 

18.  97 

590.8 

181 

145 

38 

Cheyenne,  Wyo  . . 

6105 

24.  004 

59.0 

11.  32 

14.0 

143 

179 

42 

The  following  is  the  average  temperature  for  June,  July,  and  August 
during  the  past  sixteen  years,  as  obtained  from  the  Signal  Service  Office  : 


Year. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Year. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Year. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

1872 

o 
62.5 

66.7 
67.2 
62.  6 
65.  n 
64.2 

1878 

o 

64.3 
65.  5 
63.  0 

07,6 

62.7 

1883 

o 
61.6 

1873 

1879 

1J-81   

62.6 

1874 

I860 

1P85  

63.  3 

1875 

1881     . 

1886 

64.9 

1876 

1882 

1887 

64.1 

1877 

! 

To  show  the  comparative  condition  of  health  in  Wyoming  with  other 
places,  the  following  medical  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Army  are  submitted. 
The  troops  of  the  United  States  are,  perhaps  more  nearly  than  any 
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other  class  of  persons,  subjected  to  the  same  surroundings  and  condi- 
tions, and  their  habits  are  uniformly  the  same. 


Localities  by  States  and  Territories. 


Atlantic  coast,  New  York  to  Maine  .. 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

California  and  Nevada 

Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Michigan 

Montana 

Dakota 

Wyoming    

Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho 


Average 
No.oftroops 

per  year 

stationed  in 

each 

locality. 


841.21 

1, 168.  32 

954. 79 

1,39:5.24 

438.  25 

622. 74 

2,004.37 

1,919.10 

730. 55 


Average 

No. per  >  ear 

treated  in 

hospital  for 

disease. 


486.  99 
481.15 
76.  02 
212. 60 
561.75 
720.  90 
453. 35 
406. 24 
074. 60 


Average 

No.peryear 

died  from 

disease. 


15.00 
14. 15 
7.42 
9.60 
2.65 
3.50 
9.  5.') 
9.05 
3.40 


Hatio  to  1,000  of  mean 
strength. 


Treated 

each  year 

for 

disease. 


1,768.10 
1, 124. 14 
1,231.70 
1,  587.  62 
1,  282.  53 
1,157.62 
1,  224.  06 
1,  253.  77 
1,471.23 


Died  each 
year   from 

'  disease. 


17.  C3 
12.  1 1 
7.77 
6.88 
6.05 
5.62 
4.76 
4.71 
4.66 


A  complete  table,  giving  rain  fall  and  general  weather  statistics,  will 
be  found  in  this  report. 

CIVIC   DIVISIONS. 

The  counties. — Wyoming,  when  organized  in  1869,  contained  two 
counties  (formerly  under  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Dakota),  Laramie, 
and  Carter. 

At  the  present  time  the  Territory  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  as  fol- 
lows : 


Counties. 


Organized. 


Length. 

Width. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

108 

65 

99 

45 

108 

72 

110 

84 

275 

55 

103 

100 

192 

105 

103 

100 

108 

70 

100 

30 

Area,  omit- 
ting fr  a  c- 
tions. 


Laramie December,  18G9 

Albany do 

Carbon    do 

Sweetwater do 

Uintah do 

Johnson December,  1879 

Fremont !  March,  1884 

Crook  January,  1885.. 


Converse 
Sheridan. 


January, 
do  . 


IX 


Acres. 
4,  520,  480 

3,  057,  920 

4,  976,  640 

5,  913,  600 
9,  680.  200 

6,  624,  000 
12,  942,  400 

6,  624,  000 
4,  850,  000 
1,  920,  000 


Under  the  head  of  each  county  will  be  found  a  description  of  its  gen- 
eral resources  and  of  the  principal  centers  of  trade.  The  valuation  of 
taxable  property  and  its  classification  in  these  counties  will  be  found  in 
the  tables  forming  a  part  of  this  report. 


ALBANY   COUNTY. 

This  county  contains  an  area  of  4,450  square  miles.  Nearly  2,000,000 
acres  of  this  amount  are  on  the  Laramie  plains,  with  an  altitude  of  from 
6,000  to  7,000  feet. 

A  large  portion  of  the  land  is  adapted  to  agriculture.  Very  large 
crops  of  hay  are  annually  provided,  and  oats,  vegetables,  etc.,  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated.  Nearly  the  entire  county  affords  fine  grazing. 
The  hills  and  high  mountains  surrounding  the  plains  furnish  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water,  the  principal  streams  being  the  Big  and  Little 
I^aramie  Rivers  and  their  tributaries. 
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Albany  County  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  prosperous  in  the 
territory. 

Several  large  soda  lakes  are  situated  on  the  Laramie  plains,  covering 
hundreds  of  acres,  and  having  deposits  of  soda  from  10  to  40  feet  in 
thickness.  A  large  section  of  country  is  underlaid  with  coal  and  iron, 
and  in  the  mountains  are  found  numerous  gold  and  silver  mines,  both 
lode  and  placer,  some  of  which  have  been  profitably  worked.  Plum- 
bago, asbestos,  kaolin,  mica,  etc.,  have  been  discovered  within  the 
county,  and  marble  of  excellent  quality  and  many  other  varieties  of  su- 
perior building  stone. 

The  surrounding  mountains  are  heavily  timbered,  furnishing  an 
abundance  of  lumber. 

City  of  Laramie. — The  principal  trade  center  in  Albany  County  is  Lara- 
mie, the  county  seat.  Its  location  has  many  natural  advantages,  and  is 
perhaps  the  handsomest  in  the  Territory.  Laramie  was  first  settled  in 
1808  during  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  but  at  the 
present  time  has  a  population  of  about  6,000.  It  is  a  supply  point  for 
ranchmen,  miners,  and  the  important  railroad  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests that  have  been  located  there.  Extensive  machine  shops,  em- 
ploying several  hundred  men,  are  in  operation;  also  a  large  rolling-mill, 
a  burnetizing  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  railroad  ties,  aud  chem- 
ical works  for  refining  and  preparation  of  the  natural  soda  for  market, 
Laramie  has  a  flouring  mill,  glass  works  for  the  manufacture  of  window 
glass,  tannery,  soap  works,  planing-mill,  and  numerous  other  enter- 
prises. The  Wyoming  University,  in  which  the  citizens  of  Laramie 
take  great  delight,  is  located  here;  a  private  school  and  hospital  under 
the  care  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  There  is  a  substantial  county  court- 
house and  jail,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  and  fine  school  build- 
ings, churches,  residences,  and  business  establishments.  The  city  has 
oue  daily  aud  three  weekly  newspapers  and  a  religious  monthly,  three 
national  banks,  water  and  sewerage  systems,  electric  light,  telephone 
exchange,  opera  house,  fine  buildings  erected  by  various  fraternal  so- 
cieties, etc.  Laramie  is  the  home  of  the  Episcopal  bishop  for  Wyoming 
and  Idaho.  The  territorial  fish  hatchery  is  within  5  miles  of  the  city, 
and  the  United  States  penitentiary  a  half  mile  outside  the  city  limits. 
Laramie,  with  many  natural  advantages,  has  a  brilliant  future. 

CARBON  COUNTY. 

Bordering  on  Colorado,  and  situated  in  the  center  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Territory,  this  county  has  an  area  of  about  7,775  square 
miles.  The  principal  business  now  carried  on  in  the  county  is  stock 
raising  and  coal  mining.  There  are  also  extensive  quarries  of  building 
stone  successfully  worked,  and  gold  and  silver  is  mined  a  little  in  some 
parts  of  the  county.  Iron  ore  exists  in  immense  quantities,  and  very 
excellent  mineral  paint  has  been  largely  manufactured  here.  Owing  to 
its  superior  quality  as  preservative  of  iron  against  rust,  it  has  been  used 
for  painting  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  elevated  railway  systems  of  New 
York.     An  analysis  shows  the  following  composition  : 

Per  cent. 

Iron  peroxide 5)0.  2 

Sulphur  and  lime 1.4 

Insoluble  matter 7. 2 

Water 1.2 

Total 100.0 
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Sheep-Crowing  receives  much  attention  and  is  very  successfully  prose- 
cuted. Nearly  one-fourth  of  a  million  of  sheep  were  sheared  in  1889, 
averaging-  about  8J  pounds  of  wool  per  head.  The  sheep  are  of  large 
size,  healthy,  and  keep  in  splendid  flesh  the  year  round  with  no  other 
feed  than  obtained  in  grazing. 

The  beautiful  sandstone  from  which  the  Wyoming  capitol  building  is 
constructed  came  from  the  Carbon  County  quarry,  situated  2  miles  from 
Eawlins. 

City  of  Rawlins. — This  city  is  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is 
the  county  seat  of  Carbon  County.  Its  altitude  is  about  7,000  feet.  It 
is  a  short  distance  off  the  crest  of  the  continental  divide,  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific.  Rawlins  has  a  population  of  between 
2,000  and  3,000,  is  the  terminus  of  the  east  and  west  mountain  divis- 
ions of  the  railroad,  and  has  round  houses  and  quite  extensive  machine 
shops,  employing  a  large  number  of  men.  Rawlins  is  quite  a  distributing 
point,  having  trade  with  the  outlying"  country  a  distance  of  about  200 
miles  north  and  south  of  the  railroad.  Daily  and  tri-weekly  mail  stages 
leave  here  for  northern  and  southern  points.  The  Territorial  peniten- 
tiary, to  cost  $100,000  when  finished,  is  being  constructed  here,  and  the 
public  school  houses  of  the  county  and  city  are  substantial  and  hand- 
some buildings.  The  court-house,  erected  of  stone,  cost  nearly  $50,000, 
a  public  sch.ool  house  $35,000,  and  one  of  the  fine  business  blocks  has 
been  erected  at  an  outlay  of  over  $50,000.  There  are  many  other  sub- 
stantial business  houses,  besides  residences,  several  churches,  opera- 
house,  etc.  Rawlins  has  a  weekly  newspaper  and  one  banking  institu- 
tion. 

Carbon  County  has  several  other  towns  of  considerable  size.  The 
town  of  Carbon,  with  a  population  of  perhaps  2,000,  is  almost  exclusively 
a  coal-mining  district.  Dana  and  Hanna  are  new  coal-mining  places, 
and,  on  account  of  the  superior  quality  of  that  product,  they  are  likely 
to  outgrow  Carbon.  The  new  town  of  Casper  is  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  county  at  the  present  terminus  of  the  Wyoming  Central  and 
on  the  North  Platte  River.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  grazing  country, 
the  center  of  an  extensive  oil  basin  and  numerous  soda  lakes.  The 
town,  which  is  less  than  two  years  old,  has  several  large  mercantile 
establishments,  a  bank,  and  weekly  newspaper.  Freight  in  large  quan- 
tities is  shipped  from  Casper  to  Lander  and  Fort  Washakie. 

Saratoga,  so  called  on  account  of  its  hot  sulphur  springs,  which  pos- 
sess rare  medicinal  qualities  for  rheumatism  and  kindred  diseases,  is 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  North  Platte 
River.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  good  agricultural  valley,  with  abundance 
of  timber  and  mineral  prospects  in  the  surrounding  mountains.  A 
weekly  newspaper  is  published  here. 

The  towns  of  Bothwell  and  Bessemer,  in  this  county,  each  have  a 
weekly  newspaper. 

An  enabling  act,  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  proposed  county 
of  Natrona,  will  include  nearly  one-half  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
present  county  of  Carbon. 

CONVERSE    COUNTY. 

Converse  County  has  an  area  of  about  7,000  square  miles,  and, 
though  organized  less  than  two  years  ago,  has  an  assessment  roll  of 
over  $2,000,000.  The  Wyoming  Central  Railroad  traverses  its  entire 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  the  Cheyenne  aud  Northern,  now  under 
construction,  will  pass  through  from  south  to  north.    The  North  Platte 
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Kiver,  with  its  many  tributaries,  flows  through  the  central  portion  of 
the  county,  and  will  furnish  water  to  irrigate  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  county.  Stock-raising  is  extensively  carried  on,  also  coal- 
mining, a  great  portion  of  the  area  being  underlaid  with  coal.  Much 
of  the  county  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture,  on  account  of  its  low  ele- 
vation and  abundant  water  supply.  This  industry  is  but  little  developed. 
Large  deposits  of  iron  ore,  assaying  from  60  to  70  per  cent.,  and  metal- 
lic iron  are  found  in  this  county,  and  the  Laramie  Eange  has  many 
excellent  prospects,  which  assay  in  gold  and  silver  from  $65  to  $250 
per  ton.  Copper  is  also  found  accompanying  gold  and  silver.  Marble, 
limestone,  gypsum,  mica,  glass  saud,  and  potter's  clay  are  also  among 
its  mineral  resources.  Pine  timber  is  found  in  the  hills  and  mountains, 
supplying  native  lumber  at  moderate  prices. 

City  of  Douglas,  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  the  Platte  Eiver  and 
Wyoming  Central  Railroad,  and  has  about  800  inhabitants.  The  city 
is  putting  in  a  good  system  of  water-works,  has  its  streets  well  graded, 
good  sidewalks,  a  handsome  brick  school-house,  and  numerous  sub- 
stantial business  places  and  dwelling  houses.  A  national  bank  is  located 
here,  and  occupies  a  handsome  brick  and  stone  building.  There  are 
two  weekly  newspapers  published  at  this  point. 

At  Inez,  16  miles  from  Douglas,  are  the  mines  of  the  Fetterman 
Coal  Company,  which  supply  large  quantities  of  coal  to  the  Wyoming 
Central  Kailroad. 

Glenrock  and  Lusk  are  towns  in  this  county  on  the  Wyoming  Central 
Eoad.  Each  has  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  bank,  and  good  business  houses 
and  residences.  At  Glenrock  are  the  mines  of  the  Dale  Creek  Coal 
Company.  Lusk  is  on  the  Mobrara  or  Running  Water  River,  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  grazing  country,  and  where  agriculture  is  carried 
on  without  irrigation.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  good  crops  have 
been  harvested. 

CROOK   COUNTY. 

Crook  County,  organized  in  1885,  with  a  voting  population  of  a  little 
over  500,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  counties  in  the  Territory.  Its 
area  is  10,300  square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the  Powder  River,  Little 
Powder,  Cheyenue,  Belie  Fourche,  Little  Missouri  Rivers  and  their 
numerous  tributaries.  Along  these  streams  are  fine  farming  lands  grow- 
ing every  variety  of  grain  and  vegetables  usually  produced  in  southern 
Dakota  and  northern  Nebraska.  Very  little  irrigating  is  done  in  this 
county,  the  most  of  the  lands  in  the  valleys  being  adapted  to  agricult- 
ure without  the  arti  ficial  application  of  water.  Wild  fruits  of  the  smaller 
varieties,  such  as  plums,  gooseberries,  currants,  berries,  etc.,  grow  plen- 
tifully. There  is  good  timber  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  and  ex- 
cellent grazing  lands  throughout.  A  branch  of  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri Railroad  is  being  built  into  Crook  Couuty  near  the  southeastern 
corner,  and  will  probably  traverse  the  entire  county  east  to  west,  with 
a  branch  running  to  the  northern  line.  The  building  of  a  railroad  has 
been  hastened  by  the  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  good  coking  coal,  and 
the  mines  are  expected  to  furnish  n  vast  tonnage  for  the  railroad  and  sup- 
ply coal  to  portions  of  Dakota  and  the  northwestern  part  of  Nebraska. 
Large  quantities  of  this  coal  will  find  a  market  in  the  adjoining  States 
and  Territories  on  account  of  its  coking  properties,  even  where  coal  for 
necessary  fuel  purposes  is  furnished  from  other  points. 

There  are  tin  mines  upon  which  development  work  is  being  pushed  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  couuty.  The  great  number  of  men  that  will 
necessarily  be  employed  in  the  mining  of  coal,  tin,  and  other  minerals  in 
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Crook  County  will  furnish  a  market  for  its  agricultural  products.  Sil- 
ver, lead,  and  copper  are  found  in  this  county,  and  some  work  has  been 
done  towards  their  development,  while  the  gold  placer  mines  on  Sand 
Creek  have  also  been  worked  with  profit  Gypsum  is  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantities,  and  superior  building  stone,  including  limestone, 
granite,  porphyry,  etc.  Salt-producing  springs  have  been  discovered 
near  Jenney's  stockade,  and  an  oil  district  in  the  same  vicinity  covers 
some  400  square  miles.  A  more  elaborate  account  of  the  minerals  of 
this  county  will  be  found  in  the  paper  by  L.  D.  Ricketts,  Territorial 
geologist,  which  is  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

City  of  Sundance. — Sundance,  which  is  the  county  seat  of  Crook 
County,  has  two  banks,  two  weekly  newspapers,  a  substantial  and  im- 
posing brick  court-house ;  also  a  system  of  water  works,  a  hose-house 
built  of  brick,  and  town  hall.  Sundance  is  reached  by  stage  from  White- 
wood,  Dak.,  on  the  Eapid  City  branch  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  to  a  point  within  40 
miles  south  of  the  city  a  stage  route  will  probably  be  established. 

FREMONT   COUNTY. 

Fremont  County,  with  an  area  of  over  20,000  square  miles,  is  the 
largest  in  the  Territory.  It  contains  perhaps  more  undeveloped  wealth 
than  any  other  county.  Gold,  silver,  and  the  base  metals  are  found  in 
nearly  all  sections  of  the  county.  There  are  rivers  or  small  streams  in 
all  the  valleys,  and  the  altitude  in  some  parts  of  the  county  is  less  than 
5,000  feet.  Agricultural  products,  in  a  few  localities,  can  be  grown 
without  irrigation,  but  the  yield  is  greatly  increased  by  using  water. 

Stock  raising  is  the  principal  industry.  The  county  has  no  railroad 
within  its  borders,  and  its  extensive  basins  of  petroleum,  immense  beds 
of  coal,  and  other  products  must  await  cheaper  transportation  than  is 
now  afforded. 

The  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  county,  and  includes  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Wind 
River.  Some  conception  of  tbe  size  and  importance  of  this  county  can 
be  had  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is  larger  in  area  than  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Delaware  combined,  and  more  than  one  third  to  one- 
half  of  its  area  is  suited  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

About  4,000  square  miles  of  this  county  is  underlaid  with  coal,  be- 
sides vast  deposits  of  soda  and  exhaustless  fields  of  oil.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  marble,  granite,  etc.,  are  found  in  many  localities,  but 
aside  from  mining  the  precious  metals  these  resources  remain  undevel- 
oped. This  county  is  estimated  to  have  produced  more  than  $5,000,000 
in  precious  metals  j  and  quartz  and  placer  mining  is  more  active  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Wyoming.  A  French  syndicate,  whose  op- 
erations are  managed  by  Mr.  Emile  Granier,  has  invested  over  $250,000 
in  the  development  of  rich  placer  grounds,  and  it  is  believed  the  proj- 
ect will  yield  remunerative  returns. 

Lander. — The  county  seat  of  Fremont  County  is  quite  a  prosperous 
town.  It  has  a  bank,  two  weekly  newspapers,  good  schools,  and  a  com- 
modious and  well-built  court-house  of  brick  and  stone.  This  town  is 
reached  by  stage  from  the  Union  Pacific  at  Rawlins,  130  miles  south, 
and  a  stage  line  is  also  operated  between  Lander  aud  Billings,  Mont., 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  The  principal  business  comes  from 
the  south  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific.  Within  the  past  year,  how- 
ever, considerable  freight  has  been  shipped  from  the  East  via  the  Wy- 
oming Central  and  Casper,  about  150  miles  distant  from  Lander.     The 
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Shoshone  Indian  Agency  and  the  military  post  of  Fort  Washakie  are 
located  about  15  miles  from  the  county  seat.  Lander  has  a  flooring 
mill  and  is  soon  to  have  an  electric-light  plant.  The  town  is  well 
built  and  is  provided  with  churches  and  good  schools.  The  subject  of 
incorporation  as  a  city  is  under  consideration. 

JOHNSON   COUNTY. 

Johnson  County  has  an  area  of  nearly  10,500  square  miles,  comprising 
rolling  plains,  fertile  valleys,  and  extensive  forests.  The  range  of 
mountains  known  as  the  Big  Horn  traverse  almost  its  entire  length, 
rising  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  14,000  feet,  while  many  of  the  valleys  are 
less  than  f>. 000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  county  has  no  railroad 
and  consequently  no  adjacent  outlet  for  its  surplus  products.  It  is  a 
good  grazing  country,  and  is  not  excelled  b}r  any  other  portion  of  the 
Territory  as  an  agricultural  region.  Johnson  County  has  vast  oil  and 
coal  deposits  and  other  minerals.  It  is  one  of  the  best  watered  divis- 
ions in  the  Territory  ;  and,  as  the  soil  is  good  and  much  of  its  surface  is 
favorable  to  cultivation,  its  agricultural  possibilities  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. Timber  in  this  country  is  very  plentiful  and  furnishes  the  only 
supply  of  lumber  that  is  used  or  needed  by  settlers.  Johnson  County 
has  a  prosperous  fair  association,  organized  in  1886.  Meetings  are  held 
in  June  and  September,  and  $10,000  are  distributed  in  premiums  and 
prizes. 

City  of  Buffalo. — Buffalo,  the  county  seat,  is  located  on  Clear  Creek, 
225  miles  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  about  140  miles  from 
the  Wyoming  Central  at  Douglas,  and  is  reached  by  stage  from  that 
point.  The  city  has  an  electric-light  plant,  water  works,  a  $40,000 
court-house,  a  $15,000  three-story  brick  flouring  mill,  good  school  build- 
ings, national  bank,  two  newspapers,  several  churches,  and  numer- 
ous brick  residences  and  business  buildings.  Fort  McKinney,  a  regi- 
mental post,  is  situated  2  miles  from  the  city.  The  scenery  about  the 
post  and  city  is  very  fine.  A  stage  line  extends  from  Buffalo  to  Custer, 
Mont.,  on  the  ^Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  also  a  stage  line  to  Sundance. 
Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  connect  the  city  with  the  fort  and  with 
railroad  points.  Buffalo  has  a  good  volunteer  fire  department,  build- 
ing association,  and  board  of  trade.  Fraternal  societies  are  well  rep- 
resented.   A  United  States  land  office  is  situated  here. 

LARAMIE   COUNTY. 

This,  the  oldest  county  of  Wyoming,  covers  over  7,000  square  miles, 
and  is  located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory.  Being  first 
in  settlement,  it  is  the  most  developed,  and  ranks  first  in  wealth  and 
population.  The  county  slopes  toward  the  eastward  from  the  Black 
Hills  of  the  Laramie  range  and  varies  in  altitude  from  4,000  to  8,000 
feet.  Probably  one  fourth  of  this  country  can  be  successfully  irrigated 
from  the  numerous  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  There  is  another 
portion  upon  which  agricultural  crops  are  being  raised  without  irriga- 
tion, and  the  remainder  is  superior  grazing  land.  The  county  now  sup- 
ports an  immense  number  of  cattle  and  horses  and  some  sheep.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  undeveloped  resources  in  iron,  coal,  copper,  gold 
and  silver,  marble,  sandstone,  granite,  mineral  paint,  mica,  etc.,  all  be- 
ing found  in  great  quantity. 

The  county  generally  comprises  rolling  plain  and  level  land  easily 
broken  and  cultivated,  being  free  from  stone  and  other  obstructions. 
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In  exceptionally  wet  seasons  the  natural  rain-fall  is  sufficient  to  produce 
grain  and  vegetables,  and  as  the  soil  is  rich  large  crops  are  gathered. 
To  insure  a  reliable  crop,  however,  irrigating  ditches  and  a  supply  of 
water  are  necessary.  During  a  period  of  four  months  in  1880  there 
were  recorded  papers  for  over  500  canals  and  ditches,  averaging  some 
1,200  miles  in  length,  and  covering  more  than  200,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  southern  and  central  portion  of  the  county.  The  works  of  one  irri- 
gating company  include  2  canals,  37  and  29  miles  long,  respectively, 
and  from  20  to  30  feet  wide,  and  a  tunnel  through  solid  granite  nearly 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  large  enough  to  admit  a  flow  of  1,500  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second.  This  enterprise  is  intended  to  reclaim  over 
50,000  acres  of  desert  land,  and  cost  $500,000.  There  are  other  com- 
panies that  have  expended  from  $20,000  to  $75,000  each  in  irrigating 
ditches.  The  North  Platte  runs  diagonally  across  this  county,  and 
the  Laramie  River,  a  large  stream,  empties  into  it  from  the  south. 
Numerous  large  creeks,  such  as  Horse  Creek,  Lodge  Pole,  Crow,  and 
others  rise  in  the  Laramie  range,  skirting  the  western  boundary  of 
the  county  and  flow  eastward  across  the  county  into  Nebraska. 

The  Union  Pacific  railway  crosses  near  the  southern  line,  the  Chey- 
enne and  Burlington  enters  at  the  southeast  corner,  and  the  Denver 
Pacific  and  Colorado  Central  run  southward  from  Cheyenne.  The 
Cheyenne  and  Northern  runs  northward  across  the  country.  The  Wy- 
oming Central,  while  not  touching  the  county  on  the  north,  runs  in 
Converse  County  almost  parallel  with  and  quite  near  to  the  northern 
line  of  Laramie  County.  Railroad  lines  are  projected  Irom  Cheyenne 
northeastward  to  the  Northwestern  Railway,  northward  by  the  Bur- 
lington to  connect  its  northern  and  southern  Wyoming  branches;  also 
southward  and  west  by  the  same  company. 

City  of  Cheyenne. — The  county  seat  of  Laramie  County  and  capital  of 
the  Territory  is  on  Crow  Creek,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  It 
is  a  well  laid  out,  handsomely  built  city,  and  is  noted  for  the  enter  prise 
of  its  citizens.  It  was  designated  as  the  capital  of  the  Territory  in 
18G9,  and  the  proposed  constitution  for  Wyoming  makes  it  the  State 
capital.  Cheyenne  is  516  miles  from  Omaha,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Northern,  Colorado  Central, 
and  Denver  Pacific  railways.  It  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Cheyenne 
and  Burlington,  and  will  doubtless  be  the  junction  of  the  Burlington 
routes,  extending  north,  west,  and  south.  Extensive  shops  of  the 
Union  Pacific  are  located  here,  which  will  cost  between  $2,000,000  and 
$3,000,000  when  completed,  and  will  employ  2,000  or  more  men.  The 
amouut  expended  in  shop  buildings  and  machinery  the  present  year 
will  exceed  $500,000,  and  the  force  will  be  increased  before  the  close  of 
the  year  by  about  500  men. 

Cheyenne  has  an  extensive  system  of  water- works,  good  sewerage 
system,  fire  department  and  fire  alarm  system,  telephone  exchange, 
electric  and  gas  light  in  streets  and  buildings,  opera  house,  club  houses, 
expensive  business  blocks  and  elegant  residences,  ten  churches,  four 
banks  with  an  average  capital  of  over  a  million  dollars,  and  three  daily 
and  three  weekly  newspapers.  The  city  has  three  large  public  school 
buildings  and  another  authorized  to  be  built;  a  convent  building  erected 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $50,000 ;  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  asylum ;  county  hospi- 
tal ;  and  also  a  capitol  building,  which  is  described  in  this  report  under 
the  head  of  public  buildings.  The  city  has  a  very  handsome  public  park, 
covering  four  blocks  ;  has  commodious  hotels,  street  cars,  substantial 
and  fiue  society  buildings,  such  as  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Kuights  of 
Pythias,  etc. 
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Fort  Russell,  3  miles  northwestof  Cheyenne,  is  a  permanent  military 
post,  the  largest  and  most  important  in  the  Department  of  the  Platte. 
It  lias  Lately  been  supplied  with  modern  water  and  sewerage  system, 
and  the  buildings  for  officers  and  men  are  of  brick,  containing  all  the 
modern  improvements. 

Cheyenne  enjoys  a  free  mail-delivery  system.  It  is  the  supply  point 
for  an  extensive  stock-raising  country  adjoining.  The  city  is  justly 
noted  for  its  buildings,  numerous  shade  trees,  lawns,  stone  and  cement 
sidewalks,  and  perfectly  graded  streets.  The  Territorial  Fair  Associ- 
ation grounds  are  a  mile  from  the  city.  Cheyenne  has  a  board  of  trade, 
a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  with  free  reading-room  and 
gymnasium,  and  fraternal  societies  are  well  represented.  The  Union 
Pacific  has  here  a  handsome  station  building  of  red  and  gray  sandstone, 
225  by  ~>(>  feet  in  size,  two  and  three  stories  high  and  costing  over 
SI OO.OOO.  The  Burlington  has  a  fine  brick  and  stone  station,  which 
cost  with  ground  under  it  about  $00,000.  The  towns  of  Pine  Bluffs, 
Granite  Canon,  Silver  Crown,  Chugwater,  Bordeaux,  Uva,  Wendover, 
Fairbanks,  and  others  are  in  Laramie  County. 

SHERIDAN   COUNTY. 

This  county  occupies  a  position  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, is  100  miles  from  east  to  west  along  the  line  of  Montana,  and  30 
miles  north  and  south,  giving  an  area  of  3,000  square  miles,  or  about 
2,000,000  acres  of  land,  which  competent  authority  has  divided  as  fol- 
lows : 

Acres. 

Agricultural 640,000 

Grazing 900,000 

Mountains,  timber,  etc 500,000 

What  this  county  needs  more  than  anything  else  is  railroads.  It 
possesses  many  natural  routes  for  railroads  to  approach  from  either 
north  or  south.  Surveys  have  been  made  through  this  county  by  the 
Burlington,  the  Cheyenne  and  Northern,  and  the  Northern  Pacific. 
The  building  of  a  railroad  through  the  county  will  greatly  stimulate  all 
branches  of  trade  and  add  to  the  already  increasing  growth  of  the 
county,  and  it  is  hoped  the  next  year  or  two  will  witness  the  advent  of 
one  or  more  roads.  Sheridan  is  a  new  county,  authorized  by  the  leg- 
islature in  1888,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  northern  part  of  Johnson 
County. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  county  is  good,  and  it  has  excellent  pros- 
pects. It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  advanced  county  in  the  Territory  as  regards 
agriculture,  and  abundant  crops  of  grains  and  vegetables  of  the  best  qual- 
ity are  annually  grown.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  an  abundance  of 
water  to  irrigate  is  constantly  furnished  from  the  Big  Horn  Range,  ex  tend- 
ing north  and  south  across  the  county.  When  the  rains  are  abundant 
irrigation  is  unnecessary  for  moisture,  but  is  useful  here,  as  elsewhere,  in 
fertilizing  the  soil.  In  this  county  stock  raising,  combined  with  farm- 
ing, is,  perhaps,  pursued  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other.  Nature 
has  suppliedthis  county  with  superior  grasses  in  abundance,  and  the 
raising  of  livestock,  either  in  small  or  large  herds,  is  very  successful. 
Good  schools,  averaging  seven  months  per  annum,  are  established 
1  hroughout  the  county.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  teachers  is  over 
$52.  Church  services,  well  attended,  are  held  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
county,  and  the  organization  of  churches  is  advancing.  The  mineral 
resources  are,  to  a  great  extent,  undeveloped.     Some  gold  and  silver 
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mining  is  done  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  copper  is  found  in  prox- 
imity. The  county  is  rich  in  coal  of  fair  quality,  which  is  very  accessi- 
ble, being  found  in  the  hills  adjoining  farming  lands.  The  quantity  is 
inexhaustible,  but  is  at  present  used  only  to  supply  the  farmers  and 
settlers.  A  large  supply  of  timber  is  found  in  the  mountains,  and  the 
lumber  manufactured  of  it  is  of  good  quality  and  suitable  for  building 
purposes.  There  are  eight  saw-mills  reported  at  work  in  the  couuty. 
Timber  is  also  found  along  the  streams.  This  county  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  the  nr?t  agricultural  fair  held  in  Wyoming. 

City  of  JSheridan,  the  seat  of  government  of  this  county,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  near  the  junction  of  Big  and  Little  Goose  Creeks.  The 
town  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  broad  and  fertile  valleys,  well  watered, 
and  producing  in  abundance  a  large  variety  of  agricultural  products. 
No  town  in  the  Territory  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  so  extensive  a  farm- 
ing region — good  roads,  well  graded  and  bridged,  laid  out  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  partakes  largely  of  the  nature  of  the  growing  towns  and  cities 
of  the  grain-growing  Western  States.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  mer- 
cantile establishments,  representing  the  different  lines,  and  residences 
and  general  buildings  in  proportion.  It  has  an  artesian  well,  supply- 
ing pure  soft  water. 

Sheridan  County  has  other  thriving  towns. 

SWEETWATEK   COUNTY. 

This  county  contains  nearly  10,000  square  miles  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  principal  coal  producing  couuty  in  Wyoming.  It 
is  also  adapted  to  stock  raising  and  agriculture.  Green  Biver  flows 
through  this  county  and  has  many  large  tributaries,  and  the  streams, 
as  a  whole,  offer  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  with  which 
to  reclaim  the  dry  but  fertile  lands.  The  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  ex- 
tends through  this  county  from  east  to  west,  and  the  Wyoming  Eastern, 
or  Pacific  Short  Line,  will  pass  through  the  northern  portion.  Capital 
is  needed  for  extensive  irrigation  works.  An  eastern  company  are 
already  at  work  on  the  Big  Sandy,  and  their  operations  embrace  the 
taking  out  of  a  large  canal,  the  irrigation  of  an  immense  area,  and  the 
founding  of  a  town  and  agricultural  district. 

The  town  of  Green  River,  the  couuty  seat  of  Sweetwater  County,  has 
not  adopted  a  municipal  government.  The  town  is  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Bail  way  where  it  crosses  the  Green  Biver.  It  is  the  junction  of  two 
divisions  on  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  division,  and  extensive  repair  shops  are  located  here.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  devoted  to  stock  raising,  and  coal  mining  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  within  15  miles.  At  this  point  water  is  taken  from 
the  Green  Biver  through  a  large  system  of  water-works  to  supply  the 
city  of  Bock  Springs. 

Bock  Springs,  in  Sweetwater  County,  is  a  mining  city  of  some  3,000 
inhabitants  and  is  in  the  best  coal-producing  country  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Bock  Springs  coal  is  justly  celebrated  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  to  the  Missouri  Biver.  The  city  has  a  water- works  system 
which  cost  exceeding  $200,000.  Its  streets  and  buildings  are  lighted 
with  arc  and  incandescent  electric  lights.  It  has  a  bank,  two  newspa- 
pers, two  schools,  four  churches,  volunteer  fire  department,  excellent 
commercial  houses,  suitable  hotels,  and  numerous  residences.  Perhaps 
no  city  or  town  in  Wyoming  is  increasing  in  population,  wealth,  and 
general  importance  as  rapidly  as  Bock  Springs.  Though  situated 
in  the  much- abused  Bitter  Creek  region,  it  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
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the  large  centers  of  population.  The  coal  mines  here  tarnish  employ- 
meat  lor  over  1,500  men,  and  this  number  will  be  more  than  doubled  in 
the  not  distant  future.  The  city  formerly  contained  some  800  China- 
men, but  the  number  has  been  reduced  about  one-half,  and  these  are 
gradually  giving  way  to  other  classes  of  laborers. 

UINTA  COUNTY. 

Uinta  County  covers  over  15,000  square  miles,  equaling  in  area  the 
old  States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware  combined.  In 
this  county  is  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  described  elsewhere  in 
this  report.  Stock  raising,  coal  mining,  agriculture,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber  are  the  principal  industries.  The  altitude  ranges 
from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  and  the  climate  is  good.  The  soil  is  rich  and 
very  productive.  This  county  is  well  watered  by  the  Bear,  Green,  Salt,, 
and  Snake  Rivers  and  their  numerous  forks  and  tributaries.  The  flow 
is  rapid,  furnishing  good  water-power  for  mills  and  lactones  and- water 
for  irrigation.  Timber  is  abundant  on  all  the  mountains  for  lumber, 
fuel,  and  mining  purposes.  Perhaps  more  lumber  is  manufactured  in 
this  county  than  in  any  other  in  the  Territory.  The  supply  of  coal  in 
Uinta  is  practically  inexhaustible.  It  exists  in  veins  of  from  4  to  40 
feet  thick.  Oil  springs  have  been  discovered  here,  from  which  are  con- 
stant though  small  flows  of  oil.  The  Union  Pacific  crosses  the  county 
in  its  southern  portion  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  in  the  south  central 
portion.  The  Pacific  Short  Line  has  also  a  survey  through  the  county. 
In  addition  to  coal  and  oil,  gold,  silver,  lead,  asphaltum,  asbestos,  gyp- 
sum, kaolin,  iron,  etc.,  are  found,  but  are  undeveloped.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses  do  remarkably  in  this  county,  and  trotting  horses  are  pro- 
duced equal  to  the  famous  stock  of  Kentucky.  Many  first  premiums 
for  racing  in  adjoining  States  and  Territories  have  been  taken  by  Uinta 
horses  the  present  season. 

The  City  of  JEvanston. — This  city  is  the  county  seat,  has  a  population 
of  over  2,000,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  prosperous  and  promising  towns 
in  the  Territory.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  Bear  River  Valley, 
with  many  natural  advantages.  It  is  the  home  of  wealthy  cattlemen, 
mine  owners,  and  bankers,  and  is  improving  very  rapidly.  The  Union 
Pacific  shops,  located  here,  emplo3T  a  number  of  skilled  mechanics.  The 
city  has  two  banks,  two  newspapers,  five  churches,  good  school-houses, 
electric-light  plant,  water-works,  and  other  improvements.  The  Terri- 
torial insane  asylum  is  situated  here,  and  also  the  United  States  land 
office  for  the  Evanstou  district. 

Almy,  3  miles  west,  has  nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as  Evanston. 
About  1,000  men  are  employed  there  in  coal  mining. 

YELLOWSTONE   NATIONAL   PARK. 

Dining  the  month  of  August  last  I  visited  the  Yellowstone  Park, 
spending  a  week  in  that  wonderful  region.  While  the  Park  is  a  reser- 
vation directly  under  the  control  of  the  General  Government,  yet  it  lies 
almost  wholly  within  the  boundary  of  Wyoming  and  is  justly  regarded 
with  pride  by  all  its  citizens.  I  trust  that  some  suggestions  which 
have  occurred  to  me  in  relation  to  the  enlargement  and  preservation  of 
the  Park  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  occupies  an  area  reported  as  01. 8 
miles  long  by  56.6  miles  wide,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Wyoming, 
with  the  exception  of  about  2  miles  which  projects  on  the  northern 
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border  into  Montana,  and  a  strip  of  about  the  same  width  extending 
over  into  Montana  and  Idaho  on  the  west.  It  can  be  described  as  a 
region  of  hot  springs  and  geysers,  mountains  aud  canons,  lakes  and 
waterfalls.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  scenery  are  not  excelled  by 
any  locality.  Here  are  found  the  largest  and  most  numerous  geysers 
in  the  worid.  No  less  than  seventy  of  these  are  active  geysers,  some  of 
which  throw  up  columns  of  boiling  water  and  steam  over  250  feet  in 
height,  while  there  are  thousands  of  boiling  hot  springs  in  whose  depths 
are  reflected  all  the  primastic  colors  of  the  rainbow.  Besides  the  gey- 
sers are  majestic  mountains,  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers,  with  numerous 
cascades,  rapids,  and  waterfalls.  The  Lower  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone 
are  over  350  feet  in  height,  and  with  its  Grand  Gallon  are  not  surpassed 
by  any  scenery  in  the  world.  Differing  from  the  splendors  of  Niagara 
or  the  Yosemite  it  is  no  less  impressive. 

Although  exploring  parties  have  at  various  times  passed  on  all  sides 
of  this  most  curious  region,  its  wonders  remained  undiscovered  until 
1870,  and  it  was  not  until  1872,  after  the  explorations  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay- 
den,  that  it  was  withdrawn  from  settlement  and  set  apart  for  all  time 
as  a  pleasure  ground  for  the  people.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Park 
remained  thus  unexplored,  situated  as  it  was  on  a  plateau  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains, 
the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pine  forests, 
and  snow-capped  summits  10,000  to  13,000  feet  high.  The  only  ap- 
proaches to  the  Park  were  over  these  mountains,  filled  with  fallen  tim- 
ber, or  through  deep  canons,  whose  precipitous  heights  and  rushing 
rivers  made  them  dangerous  and  well-nigh  impassable.  Having  crossed 
the  mountains  or  passed  through  one  of  the  deep  gorges,  the  surface  of 
the  Park  is  found  to  be  undulating,  and  since  roads  have  been  cut 
through  the  timber  the  various  points  of  interest  are  easily  made  ac- 
cessible. The  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Norris  Basin,  Lower  and  Upper 
Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  the  Grand  Canon  and  Falls  of 
the  Yellowstone  are  the  principal  points  visited  by  tourists,  and  em- 
brace a  circuit  of  about  150  miles  by  stage  or  private  conveyance. 

Railroads,  stages,  and  hotels. — The  hotels  in  the  Park  are  managed 
by  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  under  certain  restrictions  of  the 
Government.  They  afford  comfortable  accommodations  at  $4  per  day. 
Wagons,  saddle  horses,  and  guides  can  be  obtained  during  the  season 
at  reasonable  rates.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  sell  excursion  tick- 
ets from  their  main  line  at  Livingston,  Mont.,  into  the  Park  and  return, 
including  hotel  accommodations.  The  Union  Pacific  Railway  also  sell 
round-trip  tickets  to  the  Park  via  Beaver  Canon,  on  the  Utah  Northern 
Railway,  from  the  west.  The  season  in  the  Park  is  limited  to  between 
the  15th  of  June  and  the  30th  of  September.  When  parties  desire  to 
remain  in  the  Park  more  than  the  limited  timespecified  in  their  tickets, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  .do  so.  The  present  system  of  hastening  peo- 
ple through  is  frequently  very  inconvenient,  and  could  be  better  regu- 
lated. It  is  true,  stop-over  tickets  or  checks  are  provided  for  in  the 
regulations  of  the  Interior  Department,  but  practically  it  is  a  dead  let- 
ter, as  no  extra  transportation  is  kept  at  intermediate  points.  The 
tourists  are  required  to  take  the  chances  of  securing  room  in  following 
stages  where  a  place  is  surrendered  in  the  stage  or  wagon  started  with. 
As  every  vehicle  is  supposed  to  start  out  from  the  initial  point  with  a 
full  load  of  passengers,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  until  a  full  load  de- 
sire to  stop  over  together,  passengers  can  not  take  advantage  of  the 
stop-over  privileges  accorded  by  the  Department  regulations.  If  enough 
transportation  service  were  provided  by  the  Yellowstone  Park  Trans* 
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portation  Company  at  all  hotel  points,  it  would  accommodate  reasonably 
well  all  tourists  desiring  to  stop  over. 

There  is  also  need,  on  the  part  of  people  of  modest  means,  of  cheaper 
hotel  accommodations,  but  this  I  understand  is  to  be  provided  for  next 
season  by  the  hotel  company.  It  would  also  be  a  great  convenience  if 
there  were  places  where  supplies  could  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices 
by  campers  or  persons  visiting  the  Park.  The  hotels  as  now  conducted 
in  the  Park  are  in  the  main  very  satisfactory,  and  if  the  transportation 
company  showed  less  disposition  to  crowd  and  rush  tourists  through  the 
Park  there  would  be  less  cause  for  complaint.  The  company  furnishes 
a  good  class  of  animals  and  vehicles. 

The  usual  time  spent  by  tourists  in  the  Park  is  from  three  to  seven 
days,  but  more  than  twice  that  time  could  be  taken  up  in  visiting  the 
many  places  of  interest.  New  objects  are  constantly  being  discovered 
that  add  to  its  almost  endless  attractions.  A  steam-boat  to  be  launched 
next  season  in  Yellowstone  Lake  will  open  up  a  score  of  places  along  a 
shore  line  112  miles  in  length.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  of  irregu- 
lar shape  is  about  30  niiles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  from  12  to 
15  miles.  There  are  besides  in  this  vicinity  the  beautiful  Shoshone 
Lake  and  Heart  Lake  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Sheridan.  It  is  in 
this  vicinity  that  the  Utah  Northern  (Union  Pacific)  has  projected  a 
road  to  be  built  in  the  near  future,  enabling  tourists  to  reach  the  Park 
at  its  southern  extremity.  The  National  Park  branch  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  is  only  6  miles  from  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  visitors  enter  the  Park  at  this  point.  From  Beaver  Caiion  the 
distance  is  nearly  100  miles  to  the  Lower  Geyser  basin  through  a  beau- 
tiful mountain  region  that  affords  fine  hunting  and  fishing  just  outside 
the  Park.  A  stop  may  be  made  midway,  at  Henry  Fork,  a  tributary  of 
Snake  Eiver,  a  place  that  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  paradise  for  the 
huntsman. 

Military  protection. — Capt.  F.  A.  Boutelle  of  the  First  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
now  superintendent  of  the  Park,  has  in  his  service  two  companies  of 
cavalry,  comprising  160  soldiers,  one  company  being  in  command  of 
Capt.  P.  S.  Bomus.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Boutelle  I  have 
been  permitted  to  examine  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
188i),  and  I  most  heartily  concur  in  the  recommendations  therein  con- 
tained, especially  his  request  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to  clear 
up  the  fallen  timber  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  growing  timber. 

The  paramount  need  of  the  Park  is  more  adequate  protection  against 
the  spread  of  forest  fires.  Without  it  the  vast  timber  area  in  and  around 
the  Park  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  Such  a  calamity  would  not 
only  greatly  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  Park,  but  work  incalculable 
damage  to  the  streams  that  have  their  headwaters  in  this  region.  Every- 
thing has  been  done  to  prevent  fires  that  the  limited  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  superintendent  would  admit  of,  .but  his  efforts  are  likely  to 
be  fruitless  unless  the  Government  comes  to  his  aid  by  liberal  appro- 
priations. The  forests  are  full  of  fallen  timber,  and  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  cleared  away  at  least  100  yards  on  each  side  of  the  traveled 
roads  is  important.  It  is  usual  for  campers  to  build  fires  on  the  road- 
side, and  the  taking  away  of  this  timber  would  remove  one  of  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  forest  tires.  There  should  be  provided  rubber  buck- 
els  tor  the  Park  guards  that  could  be  filled  at  the  nearest  streams  or 
tanks  conveniently  located  to  extinguish  fires.  Another  precaution 
would  be  to  give  the  superintendent  power  to  designate  certain  points 
for  camping  purposes. 

Under  the  present  circumstances   the  establishment  of  a  military 
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headquarters  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Park  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment that  can  be  made.  The  cavalry  make  excellent  police  for  a  do- 
main covering  over  3,500  square  miles. 

tfhere  should,  however,  be  a  larger  force  than  at  present  quartered 
there,  and  I  suggest  that  five  companies  instead  of  two  could  do  better 
service  in  enforcing  the  regulations  of  the  Park.  It  is  my  opinion,  from 
information  gained  from  tourists  and  also  from  personal  observation, 
that  the  soldiers  are  disposed  to  be  obliging  and  courteous  towards  all 
classes  of  persons  visiting  there.  They  appear  to  be  interested  in 
their  work,  and  show  commendable  industry  in  protecting  the  forma- 
tions, and,  whenever  necessary,  extinguishing  fires.  With  the  small 
force  on  duty  there  at  the  present  it  frequently  happens  one  soldier,  in 
a  single  day,  is  obliged  to  be  guide  and  escort  to  tourists,  to  act  as  police 
in  preventing  spoliation,  and  then  at  night  to  ride  perhaps  20  or  30 
miles,  with  shovel  and  ax,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  forest  fires.  No 
place  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  affords  a  better  location  for  a  military 
station,  and  where,  in  times  of  peace,  they  could  be  more  useful. 

Civil  authority  and  law. — The  necessity  of  providing  some  means  for 
punishing  violations  of  law  in  the  Park  are  very  urgent,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  such  provision  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  reproach  to  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government.  The  violation  of  certain  rules 
and  regulations  permit  the  expulsion  of  persons  from  the  Park,  but  in 
some  instances  crimes  of  the  most  serious  nature  go  unpunished  for  the 
want  of  any  tribunal  to  take  jurisdiction. 

The  report  of  the  House  committee  on  Senate  bill  No.  283,  pending 
in  the  last  Congress,  but  not  passed,  states: 

The  machinery  provided  by  the  act  for  the  administration  of  justice  within  the 
Park  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  being  substantially  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the 
act  which  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  Congress,  but  involving  much  less  expense. 
It  involves  only  the  appointment  of  a  local  magistrate,  who  shall  reside  in  the  Park, 
and  who  shall  try  all  violations  of  the  rules  made  for  its  preservation.  Indictable 
crimes  may  be  tried  in  the  district  court  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Park  magistrate  is  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  arresting  persous  committing  such  crimes  and  have  them 
conveyed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Wyoming  court. 

An  offender  can  be  escorted  by  the  military  force  out  of  the  Park  for 
defacing  the  formation  or  any  spoliation  of  the  natural  curiosities,  but 
for  murder,  or  theft  of  private  property,  there  is  no  civil  magistrate  to 
act,  and  a  perplexing  problem  is  met. 

Enlargement. — I  most  fully  agree  with  the  same  report  (House  re- 
port No.  3071,  to  accompany  Senate  bill  No.  283),  recommending  the 
extension  of  the  Park  9£  miles  southward  and  some  15  or  more  miles 
eastward.  The  reasons  given  in  the  report  of  the  House  committee  from 
which  the  following  quotation  is  made,  are  worthy  of  consideration : 

The  enlargement  of  the  Park  by  this  bill  is  about  1,600  square  miles.  The  en- 
tire country  is  absolutely  useless  for  agricultural  purposes  and  is  barren  of  mining 
resources,  while  the  geological  structure  of  the  region  renders  it  almost  certain  that 
no  mineral  of  any  value  will  be  found  within  the  proposed  additional  area. 

The  object  of  first  importance  in  maintaining  the  Yellowstone  Park,  from  an  eco- 
nomic point  of  view,  is  the  preservation  of  the  forests  which  now  cover  the  Park 
plateau  and  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  maintenance  of  timber  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  large  streams  of  the  country  is  everywhere  attracting  attention,  and  it 
is  now  very  generally  admitted  that  certain  restrictions  in  the  removal,  of  forests  is 
demanded  by  the  public  welfare,  and  deserving  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  area  of  country  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  Park  is  singularly  well 
adapted  for  the  storage  of  water.  No  region  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mouutains  pos- 
sesses the  same  favorable  conditions  for  receiving  and  distributing  a  magnificent 
water  supply.  For  the  preservation  of  this  water  in  this  natural  reservoir  the  dense 
timber  which  covers  the  region  is  of  immense  value. 

The  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Park  is  a  high  mountain  range,  with  an  average 
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elevation  of  over 9,000  feet,  from  which  rises  numerous  peaks,  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  an  exceptionally  rough  and  rugged  couutry,  and  one  of  the 
most  inaccessible  regions  in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  always  been  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  progress  of  immigration  westward,  all  travel  passing  to  the 
north  or  south  of  this  range.  Notwithstanding  its  uselessness  for  settlement,  it  is, 
owing  to  the  timber  and  abundant  water  supply,  a  most  valuable  inheritance  of  the 
nation.  The  belt  of  country  lying  to  the  southward  ot  the  present  Park  boundary  is 
for  the  most  part  volcanic  in  its  origin,  and,  while  less  rugged  than  the  mountains  to 
the  eastward,  is  a  wild,  broken  country,  equally  unfavorable  for  agricultural  or  graz- 
ing purposes.  This  proposed  addition  to  the  Park  abounds  in  numerous  large  streams 
and  lakes,  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  and  Yellowstone,  the  waters  running  to  both 
oceans.  Unless  protected  by  national  legislation  it  will  soon  be  despoiled  of  its 
timber. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  recently  published  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Hague,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  points  out  clearly  the  value 
to  the  nation  as  a  game  preserve : 

The  present  limits  of  the  Park  are  far  too  small  for  a  satisfactory  game  preserve, 
if  it  is  intended  to  make  the  place  one  where  large  game  will  naturally  roam,  partic- 
ularly when  driven  from  outside  for  protection.  The  proposed  extension  of  the  Park 
will  take  in  an  area  of  couutry  abounding  in  wild  game  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  of  deer,  elk,  bear,  and  mountain  sheep.  The  country  immediately  south  of  the 
present  southern  boundary  abounds  in  sheep  and  elk.  It  is  a  favorite  breeding  place 
of  the  latter,  thousands  of  cows  and  calves  being  found  here  throughout  the  summer. 
By  adding  this  area  to  the  Park  and  rigidly  enforcing  the  game  laws  the  whole  coun- 
try will  soon  abound  in  nearly  all  species  of  game  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  will  soon  become  so  densely  stocked  that  the  surplus,  seeking  new  haunts,  will 
run  outside  the  Park  limits,  affording  abundant  sport  for  the  true  hunter. 

Location  of  hotels. — The  large  hotel  at  Upper  Geyser  Basin  is  quite 
near  the  Old  Faithful  Geyser,  probably  about  half  the  distance  re- 
quired by  law  or  regulation.  There  is  no  visible  reason  why  an  ex- 
ception should  not  be  made  and  this  hotel  allowed  to  remain.  It  is  not 
upon  or  near  the  formation  so  that  there  can  be  no  possible  danger. 
The  hotel  is  located  on  a  high  level  that  forms  a  natural  terrace  to  the 
country  below.  It  is  a  perfect  location,  and  the  only  one  available  in 
that  vicinity.  To  be  compelled  to  remove  it  to  the  requisite  distance, 
would  not  only  be  a  great  inconvenience  but  a  misfortune. 

Fish. — Many  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Park  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  fish  culture.  Col.  Marshall  McDonald,  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sioner, who  visited  the  Park  this  season,  appreciates  the  great  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses  as  breeding  grounds  for  stocking  the  headwaters 
of  the  Missouri  and  Snake  Kivers ;  and  I  am  informed  will  recommend 
the  location  of  a  fish  hatchery  in  the  Park.  There  are  but  a  limited 
number  of  native  trout  and  salmon  now  in  the  Park,  and  such  an  estab- 
lishment would  be  the  means  of  adding  to  the  varieties  of  fish,  besides 
stocking  streams  that  are  barren.  The  operations  of  the  hatchery  would 
also  be  of  interest  to  a  large  class  of  visitors. 

Boundary  marlcs. — The  boundaries  of  the  National  Park  should  be  not 
only  established  but  plainly  marked,  so  plainly  that  every  one  in  cross- 
ing the  line  from  any  direction  might  know  when  they  were  within  the 
legal  boundaries.  This  information  is  necessary  to  enable  people  to 
observe  the  law  about  killing  the  game  and  also  to  those  who  guard  the 
Park  from  within.  If  an  opening  through  the  timber  along  the  entire 
line  could  be  made,  it  would  plainly  mark  the  boundary  and  act  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  spread  of  fire.  While  many  open  places  occur,  the 
openings  made  in  the  timber  adjoining  would  be  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  line,  or  if  stone  monuments  could  be  erected  in  the  open  fields.  If 
this  system  can  not  be  adopted,  a  wire  stretched  on  poles  would  make 
a  plain  boundary  and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  line  for  telegraph 
or  telephone  messages, 
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Reimburse  Wyoming. — The  Territory  of  Wyoming,  realizing  the  im- 
portance of  exercising  a  protecting  care  in  the  Park  and  owing  to  the 
lack  at  that  time  of  proper  laws  and  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  passed  laws  in  1884  providing  for  the  selection  of 
special  officers,  the  buildingofaja.il,  etc.,  to  protect  the  Park  and  pun- 
ish offenders.  A  sum  aggregating  over  $8,000  was  appropriated  and 
expended  to  carry  the  law  into  effect  and  assist  the  Government  in 
maintaining  law  and  the  Park  from  spoliation.  The  Territory's  efforts 
in  this  direction  were  valuable  at  the  time,  and  I  recommend  that  Wyo- 
ming be  reimbursed  for  the  amount  expended. 

Value  of  the  Park. — From  personal  observation  and  assurances  re- 
ceived from  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  visited  the  great  scenic 
resorts  of  the  world  I  am  convinced  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  is 
unrivaled  in  this  country  or  abroad.  No  language  can  give  an  ade- 
quate description  of  this  most  remarkable  region ;  it  must  be  seen  to 
be  appreciated.  As  the  fame  of  the  Park  is  destined  to  spread,  the 
number  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  increase  from  year 
to  year.  The  Park  is  surrounded  by  a  country  that  is  thinly  populated, 
but  that  country  is  rich  in  undeveloped  resources,  and  only  needs  the 
acquisition  of  additional  brains  and  capital  to  make  it  wealthy  and 
prosperous.  Travelers  who  visit  the  Park  come  from  all  lands,  and  are 
among  the  most  intelligent  and  wealthy  people  of  the  age,  and  the  ben- 
efits which  this  class  of  people,  possessing  capital  and  intelligence,  can 
confer  upon  this  undeveloped  surrounding  country  that  they  must  be- 
come acquainted  with  in  passing  through  are  incalculable. 

Thus  the  Park  becomes  of  pecuniary  value  to  the  nation,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  great  undeveloped  West. 

Conclusion. — I  can  not  dismiss  this  subject  without  urging  in  the  most 
earnest  way  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  this  most  wonderful  resort.  The  exigencies  of  the 
case  require  action  and  the  expenditure  ot  considerable  money  now  with- 
out delay.  Extensive  forest  fires  would  endanger  the  locality  beyond 
reparation  for  years  to  come. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  concluding  this  report  permit  me  to  again  refer  to  the  subjects 
hereinbefore  discussed,  and  in  that  connection  to  respectfully  and  earn- 
estly submit  the  following  suggestions  : 

Statehood. — That  Congress  at  its  coming  session  pass  an  act  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  Wyoming  as  a  State. 

Surveys  and  public  lands. — That  largely  increased  appropriations  be 
authorized  for  surveys  in  Wyoming,  and  that  provision  be  made  for 
resurveying  erroneous  and  imperfect  surveys. 

That  authority  be  given  for  surveying  agricultural,  grazing,  mineral, 
and  timber  lands  together  rather  than  limit  the  survey  to  actual  agri- 
cultural lands.  The  last  often  being  in  small  bodies,  contracts  for  their 
survey  can  not  be  let  under  the  terms  of  late  appropriation  acts,  and 
actual  settlers  suffer  in  consequence. 

That  the  abandoned  military  reservations  of  Forts  Sanders  and  Fet- 
terman  be  opened  for  settlement  or  sale,  preferably  the  former. 

That  the  United  States  donate  to  Wyoming  arid  lands  to  enable  her 
to  secure  their  reclamation — this  to  be  done  in  lieu  of  the  swamp  lauds 
granted  to  other  States. 

That  Congress  appropriate  money  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of 
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selecting  lieu  lands  in  place  of  those  heretofore  appropriated  for  other 
purposes. 

That  the  Land  Department  without  delay  approve  of  the  selection 
made  by  Wyoming  of  72  sections  of  university  lands,  so  that  the  Uni- 
versity may  lease  them  under  existing  laws. 

That  more  liberal  provisions  be  made  for  mill  men  desiring  to  manu- 
facture lumber  from  timber  on  public  lands. 

That  some  plan  be  adopted  for  the  control  and  prevention  of  forest 
fires  on  the  public  domain. 

That  more  public  land  offices  be  established  and  maintained  in  Wyo- 
ming. 

Storage  reservoirs. — That  Congress  take  early  action  to  secure  the 
full  utilization  of  the  waters  of  our  mountain  streams  and  the  retention 
in  storage  basins  of  the  water  now  running  to  waste. 

Pacific  railroads. — That  some  arrangement  be  made  with  the  Pacific 
railroads  to  secure  the  Government  and  at  same  time  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  branch  lines. 

Indians  and  Indian  reservations. — That  authority  be  expressly  given 
for  the  taxing  of  the  property  of  white  men  when  located  on  Indian 
reservations  ;  that  the  Territorial  courts  be  authorized  to  try  and  punish 
white  men  for  offenses  against  Territorial  laws  when  committed  on  an 
Indian  reservation;  and  that  the  Indians  be  required  to  remain  within 
their  reservations. 

Mail  facilities. — That  the  mail  facilities  in  Wyoming  be  greatly  ex- 
tended and  expedited. 

Judges  of  the  supreme  court. — That  four  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
should  be  provided  for  Wyoming,  instead  of  three,  as  at  present ;  first,  be- 
cause the  field  is  a  large  one,  litigation  is  growing  with  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  labor  of  the  judges  is  steadily  increasing;  second,  be- 
cause, in  case  of  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  the  judge 
sitting  on  the  case  below  must  now  again  sit  in  judgment  upon  his  first 
decision,  while,  were  there  four  judges,  three  of  them  could  sit  in  the 
supreme  court,  none  of  whom  had  before  considered  the  same  case. 

Deep  harbor.—  That  Congress  provide  for  a  deep  harbor  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Yelloicstone  National  Parle. — That  a  regular  military  post  be  estab- 
lished and  better  quarters  be  provided  for  officers  and  ineu. 

That  the  military  force  in  the  Park  be  increased  so  as  to  afford  greater 
protection,  especially  against  forest  fires. 

That  $100,000  be  appropriated  to  clear  away  the  fallen  timber  in  the 
Park,  since  the  forest  fires  originating  in  the  same  do  great  damage 
and  disfigure  the  natural  curiosities. 

That  the  Park  be  enlarged  on  the  west  and  south,  since  this  will  tend 
to  preserve  the  forests  and  thereby  increase  the  summer  supply  of  water 
for  the  headwaters  of  the  great  American  rivers,  and  will  also  insure  a 
better  game  preserve. 

That  the  boundaries  of  the  Park  be  clearly  marked  and  defined,  so 
that  the  place  of  the  commission  of  crime  may  be  more  readily  ascer- 
tained. 

That  adequate  provisions  be  made  for  the  punishment  by  civil  au- 
thority of  violations  of  law  in  the  Park. 

That  a  Government  fish  hatchery  be  established  in  the  Park  for  the 
stocking  of  barren  streams. 

That  appropriations  of  money  and  the  expenditure  of  the  same  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Park  be  arranged  for  without  delay. 

That  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  be  re-imbursed  in  the  sum  of  over 
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£8,000  expended  by  that  Territory  in  protecting  the  Park  prior  to  March, 
1886. 

That  the  distance  allowed  between  geyser  formations  and  the  loca- 
tion of  hotels  be  lessened,  especially  with  reference  to  the  hotel  at  Up- 
>er  Geyser  Basin. 

That  the  transportation  company  in  the  National  Park  be  required 
o  provide  transportation  service  at  all  hotels  to  enable  tourists  to  avail 
hemselves  of  stop-over  privileges. 

That  places  be  established  in  the  Park  where  supplies  can  be  bought 
>y  campers  and  others. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  E.  Warren, 

Governor  of  Wyoming. 
Hon.  John  W.  Noble, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


PART  II 


WYOMING  EPITOMIZED. 

Wyoming  will  be  in  size  the  eighth  State   in  the  Union.     It  is  more 
tan  ninety-seven  times  the  size  of  Ehode  Islaud. 
Statehood.— The  Territory  desires  statehood,  and  having  nearly  100  - 

10  square  milesof  area,  100,000  population,  $100,000,000  of  wealth,  and 
iteusive  undeveloped  resources,  the  people  are  entitled  to  the  full  ben- 
its  of  State  government. 

Excepting  coal,  the  mineral  wealth  of  Wyoming  has  been  but  slightly 
'veloped.     The  extension  of  railroads  now  being  built  and  projected 

11  early  bring  about  great  changes  and  rapid  development. 
About  30,000  square  miles  of  the  Territory  is  underlaid  with  coal. 
Wyoming  will  perhaps  become  more  noted  for  heroils  tban  any  other 
oduct.     Oil  is  found  in  large  areas,  some  of  the  basins  reaching  30  bv 

0  miles. 

Mountains  of  iron  and  generous  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead 

ca,  cinnabar,  tin,  sulphur,  soda,  salt,  borax,  asphaltum,  gvpsum' 

aphite,  magnesium,  asbestus,  kaolin,  and  mineral  paint  are 'found; 

50  marble,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  slate,  and  other  decorating 

d  building  stones. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Wyoming  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 

tional  debt,  as  will  be  demonstrated  by  future  development. 

Natural  gas  is  believed  to  exist,  but  no  considerable  discovery  has 

t  been  made.  • 

Brick  clay  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory. 

?Iieo^n£red,andfifty  thousand  Worses  and  mules,  1,500,000  cattle, 
a  1,250,000  sheep  graze  on  the  ranges  of  Wyoming. 
Nutritious  grasses,  curing  where  they  grow,  furnish  abundant  food  for 
tn  domestic  animals  and  wild  game. 

[rrigation  is  largely  depended  upon  to  raise  farm  products,  yet  small 
uns,  grasses,  and  vegetables  are  raised  without  irrigation  over  a  verv 
lsiderable  area.  With  irrigation  alfalfa  makes  from  two  to  four  crops 
^ar,  and  grains  and  vegetables  make  a  phenomenal  yield. 
Lhe  Union  Pacific  Railway  runs  nearly  500  miles  through  southern 
coming  The  Denver  Pacific  branch  runs  south  from  Cheyenne:  also 
>  Colorado  Central.  The  Cheyenne  and  Northern  runs  north  from 
eyenne.  The  Oregon  Short  Line  runs  northwest  from  Granger,  in  the 
stern  portion  of  the  Territory.  The  Eremont,  Elkhorn  and  Missouri 
Hey  Rai  way  extends  nearly  200  miles  from  the  eastern  border  to  the 
iter  of  the  Territory.  The  Burlington  has  a  complete  line  to  Chey- 
ie,  and  has  a  line  graded,  about  receiving  iron,  in  the  northeast  por- 

1  ot  Wyoming.     The  Wyoming  Eastern  will  traverse  the  entire  Terri- 
F  trom  east  to  west,  and  many  other  projected  lines  and  branches 

reported  in  progress. 

:he  climate  of  Wyoming  is  cool  in  summer  and  mild  in  winter,  with 
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but  few  snow-storms,  which  are  usually  accompanied  by  wind,  prevent- 
ing a  complete  covering  of  the  ground.  While  subjected  to  occasional 
heavy  snow  falls,  the  average  winters  are  neither  severe  nor  long.  We 
have' few  cloudy  and  many  sunny  days,  and  it  is  healthful  in  the  high- 
est degree. 

The  many  rivers  of  Wyoming,  with  their  numerous  branches,  water 
very  large  tracts  of  land,  and  also  furnish  food  fishes. 

Wild  game  abounds  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  Territory,  and  its 
wanton  slaughter  is  prohibited  by  law. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  public  lands  are  yet  unsurveyed,  and 
much  of  that  surveyed  is  still  unoccupied. 

There  is  room  for  all,  either  in  agricultural  pursuits,  mining,  stock 
raising  or  other  business. 

The  birds  of  Wyoming  include  over  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
species. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  is  nearly  all  within  the  borders  of  Wyo- 
ming. Its  scenery  and  its  wonderful  freaks  of  nature  are  unequaled  in 
the  world. 

Business  in  Wyoming  is  generally  prosperous  notwithstanding  the 
present  low  price  of  the  cattle  product. 

There  are  thirty-one  newspapers  printed  in  the  Territory,  four  of  them 
dailies. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  are  of  high  average  in  education  and  general 
habits.  The  early  settlers  came  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  world, 
but  later  tbey  came  chiefly  from  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 

Public  schools  are  maintained  throughout  the  Territory,  and  teachers 
are  carefully  selected. 

The  church  edifices  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  costly 
and  of  high  order  of  architecture.     They  are  very  generally  attended. 

The  laws  of  Wyoming  are  good,  and  generally  applicable  to  the 
country,  and  the  people  are  law  abiding. 

No  fatal  contagious  diseases  exist  among  live  stock,  and  the  Terri- 
tory constantly  employs  an  efficient  veterinary  surgeon  to  prevent  the 
dissemination  of  disease,  and  quarantine  laws  and  sanitary  regulations 
are  maintained. 

The  Territory  created  the  office  of  mining  inspector  to  secure  the 
safety  of  men  employed  in  coal  and  other  mines. 

The  office  of  Territorial  geologist  is  maintained  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  mining. 

The  office  of  Territorial  engineer  provides  a  skillful  official,  whose 
duties  are  to  encourage,  superintend,  and  control  irrigation. 

The  Territory  has  a  fish  hatchery  for  the  purpose  of  stocking  streams 
not  already  provided,  and  a  competent  fish  commissioner  is  in  charge. 

The  social  status  of  Wyoming  is  excellent.  Societies,  literary,  social, 
secret,  and  others,  are  well  represented  and  satisfactorily  supported. 

Wyoming  has  a  law  library  of  15,000  volumes,  and  other  public 
libraries  are  found  in  the  larger  towns. 

The  flora  of  the  Territory  comprehends,  in  addition  to  flowering  plants, 
large  varieties  of  grasses,  and  some  sixty  species  of  mosses,  lichens,  and 
various  species  of  tree  flora,  the  latter  more  fully  described  under  the 
heading  of  timber  and  lumber  supply. 

The  fauna  of  Wyoming  is  extensive  in  its  genera  and  species.  Per- 
haps no  State  or  Territory  excels  in  this.  Some  fifty  species  of  food- 
fishes  abound  in  our  water-courses  and  lakes. 

Some  thirty  species  of  mammals  abound,  including  game  animals. 

Wyoming  now  lias  a  population   more  than  double  that  of  either 
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Alabama,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Illinois,  and  some  other  States,  when 
admitted. 

Women's  suffrage,  first  adopted  in  1869,  is  favored  by  both  political 
parties. 

Wyoming  is  becoming  noted  as  a  resort  for  those  in  search  of  health 
and  strength  and  the  highest  physical  development. 

The  Indians  of  Wyoming  are  not  warlike,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  educate  them  in  farming  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 

The  mail  service  is  fair,  but  in  many  localities  more  mail  routes  and 
better  facilities  are  needed  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  and  to  as- 
sist in  developing  the  Territory. 

Financial  standing  in  the  Territory — public,  private,  and  corporate — 
is  high. 

There  are  two  companies  of  Wyoming  National  Guards,  already 
organized  and  equipped.  N 

Wyoming  has  one  county,  Fremont,  with  an  area  equal  to  that  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Rhode  Island  combined. 

The  coal  area  of  Wyoming  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  mineral  paint  of  Wyoming  is  the  best  ever  used  on  bridges, 
roofs,  and  other  structures  exposed  to  the  elements. 

The  people  of  Wyoming  have  $10,000,000  invested  in  irrigating 
canals,  ditches,  and  reservoirs,  which  is  not  included  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  land  on  which  the  same  are  located. 

The  high  mountain  ranges  of  the  Territory  shield  its  valleys  from 
the  severe  blizzards  so  common  in  some  of  the  Western  States  and 
Territories. 

The  scenic  features  in  Wyoming  are  remarkable.  Meadows  and 
great  natural  parks  are  encircled  by  lofty  and  majestic  snow-capped 
mountains,  their  sides  covered  with  forests,  innumerable  streams,  great 
water-falls,  and  extraordinary  and  fantastic  rock  formations,  and  other 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery. 

The  census  of  1880  shows  that  Wyoming  has  the  smallest  percentage 
of  illiteracy  of  any  political  division  of  the  United  States.  The  people 
are  generally  young,  vigorous,  industrious,  and  of  high  character. 

Wyoming  has  provided  laws  for  free  county  libraries  and  a  small  tax 
is  levied  for  their  support. 

The  secretary  of  the  Territory  will  forward  information  in  printed 
form  to  those  seeking  new  homes  in  the  West. 

Wyoming  has  a  Territorial  agricultural  fair  and  a  number  of  county 
fairs. 

Rain  fall  in  Wyoming  averages  on  the  plains  about  14  inches;  on  the 
mountains  perhaps  three  times  as  much. 

There  are  twenty  banks  in  WTyoming. 

Interest  rates  are  from  6  per  cent,  to  12  per  cent. 

Live  stock  and  mining  industries  furnish  an  excellent  market  for  all 
kinds  of  produce. 

Wyoming  public  buildings  comprise  the  capitol,  university,  fish 
hatchery,  penitentiary,  poor  farm,  asylum  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
and  asylum  for  insane. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Wyoming  have  a  high  class  of  municipal 
buildings. 

Our  undeveloped  resources  are  abundant  and  very  promising,  simply 
needing  brains,  money,  and  muscle. 

Wyoming  has  several  telephone  exchanges  and  fair  telegraphic  ad- 
vantages. 
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Women's  suffrage,  conferred  in  1869,  is  recognized  and  established  in 
the  proposed  constitution. 

Under  the  present  administration  all  appointees  of  the  Territory  have 
been  bona  tide  residents. 

Representatives  met  in  convention  and  adopted  a  constitution  for  the 
proposed  State  of  Wyoming. 

In  1886  the  total  acres  of  land  assessed  was  394,789,  in  1889  it  is 
5,868,370, 

Wyoming  has  already  1,000  miles  of  main  trunk  line  of  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  but  needs  more. 

The  mean  altitude  is  about  6.000  feet,  ranging  from  3,000  to  14,000. 

Wyoming  has  numerous  advantageous  sites  for  the  easy  construction 
of  large  storage  reservoirs. 

The  Territory  produces  annually  a  large  amount  of  hay.  Small  grains 
do  remarkably  well. 

The  soils  of  Wyoming  are  generally  rich,  the  only  fertilizer  needed 
being  water.  The  sage-brush  districts  raise  good  crops  when  subjected 
to  irrigation. 

Four-fifths  of  the  counties  in  Wyoming  have  substantial  and  commo- 
dious brick  or  stone  court-houses. 

Wyoming  is  the  youngest  of  the  Territories.  It  is  275  miles  north 
to  south  and  369  east  to  west,  forming  a  parallelogram. 

School-houses  and  school  property  in  the  Territory  are  worth  $1,000,- 
000.     The  Territorial  public  buildings  have  a  value  of  $500,000. 

Wyoming  has  a  compulsory  school  law,  and  the  teachers  are  carefully 
selected. 

Heavy  forests  cover  over  7,000,000  acres  of  Wyoming,  and  there  are 
about  15,000,000  acres  having  more  or  less  timber. 

School  and  university  lands  are  rented  in  Wyoming  and  rental  applied 
to  support  of  public  schools. 

A  valuable  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Ricketts,  Territorial  geolo- 
gist, is  in  this  report. 

Wyoming  cast  a  vote  of  18,010  in  1888.  The  next  vote  will  be  much 
larger. 

The  streams  of  Wyoming  furnish  water  enough  to  irrigate  18  to  20 
per  cent,  of  its  area. 

Wyoming  has  600  streams  already  used  to  some  extent  for  irrigation, 
and  a  great  many  more  from  which  no  ditches  have  been  taken. 

The  number  of  recorded  ditches  is  over  2,600,  and  there  are  more  than 
5,000  unrecorded. 

The  total  length  of  irrigating  ditches  is  over  5,000'  miles. 

Wyoming  votes  in  favor  of  the  Government  assisting  in  establishing 
a  deep-water  harbor  in  Texas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

IRRIGATION  A  NATIONAL  MATTER. 

In  September  of  this  year  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Ir- 
rigation were  at  Cheyenne,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  being  in  session,  the  committee  were  able  to  meet 
representative  men  from  all  sections  of  Wyoming.  An  adjournment  of 
the  convention  was  had  in  order  to  facilitate  the  taking  of  testimony 
regarding  irrigation  by  the  Senate  committee,  and  it  is  believed  much 
valuable  data  was  collected. 

Wyoming's  competent  and  experienced  Territorial  engineer,  Mr.  El- 
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wood  Mead,  was  in  attendance,  and  among  other  documents  submitted 
the  following  pax>er : 

report  on  the  irrigation  of  the  arid  lands. 

Engineer's  Office, 
Cheyenne.  H'yo.,  September,  1889. 

Gentlemen:  As  the  official  head  of  the  irrigation  systems  of  this  Territory,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  this  statement  describing  its  agricultural  resources 
and  possibilities  by  the  aid  of  irrigation,  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work  al- 
ready performed,  and  of  explaining  the  views  of  our  people  as  to  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  full  utilization  of  our  water  supply  in  reclaiming  the  unoccupied 
arid  lands. 

Among  the  arid  commonwealths  Wyoming  stands  the  third  in  the  extent  of  her 
irrigated  land,  while  in  the  excellence  of  her  laws  and  the  legislative  measures  for 
the  promotion  of  this  interest  she  deserves  even  a  higher  rank.  Although  the  young- 
est of  the  Territories  and  suffering  greatly  from  the  lack  of  railroad  facilities,  partic- 
ularly between  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  north  and  the  mines  of  the  south, 
only  California  and  Colorado  surpass  her  in  the  mileage  of  canals  or  the  area  of  land 
watered  thereirom.  This  rapid  development  has  been  due  to  two  causes,  the  first 
being  the  exception al  natural  advantages  of  the  Territory  as  a  grazing  region,  and 
which  at  an  early  date  made  the  raising  of  cattle  its  most  important  industry.  With 
the  cattle-men  to  open  the  way  and  make  settlement  possible,  the  farmer  soon  fol- 
lowed. And  as  the  necessity  for  winter  feeding  to  weaker  stock  became  apparent, 
the  profits  of  the  cattle  business  were  invested  in  the  construction  of  ditches  to  enable 
such  food  supplies  to  be  grown. 

The  second  reason  is  found  in  the  abundance  of  the  water  supply  and  the  ease  and 
cheapness  with  which  the  waters  of  the  streams  can  be  diverted.  The  description  of 
these  streams  and  the  nature  of  the  works  already  built  to  divert  their  wateris  given 
in  Appendix  A  attached  to  this  report.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the 
principal  streams  have  their  sources  in  mountains  of  sufficient  elevation  and  extent 
to  make  them  abundant  accumulators  and  conservators  of  the  needed  moisture,  and 
that  from  these  natural  reservoirs  these  fruitful  arteries  of  our  agricultural  life  pene- 
trate every  section  of  our  broad  area.  No  other  arid  State  or  Territory  equals  this 
in  the  number  of  its  streams  whose  waters  can  be  diverted  or  in  the  uniformity  of 
their  distribution  over  its  entire  area.  The  location  of  the  natural  water-courses 
is  such  that  if  they  carried  sufficient  volume  of  water  all  the  lands  could  be  easily 
and  cheaply  watered,  while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  but  little  land  which  would 
not  be  made  productive  if  the  water  could  be  had.  Hence  it  is  that  no  subject  has 
to  this  Commonwealth  the  same  ultimate  importance  as  the  proper  conservation  and 
use  of  all  water  that  falls  on  its  surface. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  best  to  accomplish  this  involves  an  inquiry  into 
two  matters:  First,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  water  over  the  land,  and,  second, 
the  conservation  and  storage  of  the  flood  water  and  the  water  running  to  waste  in 
the  non-irrigating  season.  In  considering  these  questions  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
works  already  built  and  to  the  methods  adopted  and  in  practice  among  the  farmers 
of  the  Territory,  since  no  methods  can  be  successfully  carried  out  which  do  not  ac- 
cord in  a  measure  with  the  viewTs  and  interests  of  those  already  in  the  work.  While 
the  area  irrigated  is  far  less  than  that  awaiting  reclamation,  it  is  too  important  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  any  plans  for  future  work.  The  ditches  now  in  operation  and  the 
acres  of  land  which  they  water  have  involved  the  outlay  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  earnings  of  our  citizens.  When  they  began  their  work  the  success  of  agricult- 
ure by  irrigation  was  problematic.  It  was  through  their  confidence  and  energy  that 
the  country  now  understands  and  appreciates  its  value  and  importance,  and  it  is  their 
efforts  which  have  given  the  arid  region  whatever  value  it  has;  hence  no  action 
should  be  sanctioned  which  does  not  promise  to  promote  the  financial  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  works  already  constructed.  While  the  northern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory has  outstripped  all  other  portions  in  the  extent  and  value  of  its  irrigated  lands, 
in  all  sections  the  construction  of  ditches  has  reached  a  surprising  degree  of  impor- 
tance, and  there  is  no  portion  in  which  the  agricultural  iands  do  not  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  natural  resources. 

Much  of  the  work  done  is  faulty,  resulting  in  heavy  and  unnecessary  expenses  for 
operation  aud  maintenance  and  great  loss  of  water  in  distribution.  We  have  too 
many  small  canals  watering  the  bottoms  aud  not  enough  large  canals  watering  the 
•  uplands.  Our  methods  and  systems  need  reforming  to  prevent  this  in  the  future 
work.  It  is  the  result  in  part  of  the  lack  of  means  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
pioneer  ditch  builder,  but  very  largely  of  late  years  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  our  land  laws  being  wholly  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  this  region  and  of  their 
administration  being  in  the  hands  of  men  ignorant  of  these  facts. 
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If  is  a  well-settled  principle  thai  lessening  the  number  of  ditches  by  building  large 
high-level  canals  results  in  both  economy  of  water  and  saving  in  operating  expense. 
It  also,  as  a  rule,  secures  the  watering  of  more  fertile  and  productive  land.  To  build 
large  ditches,  however,  requires  either  a  community  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  owning  the  land  or  the  introduction  of  capital  to  build  cauals  to  rent  water. 
The  first  plan  has  seldom  been  successfully  pursued.  The  length  of  time  required 
to  prepare  for  and  complete  the  construction  of  a  large  canal,  and  the  fact  that 
farmers  can  produce  nothing  to  support  themselves  or  their  families  until  this  is  ac- 
complished has  prevented  its  successful  adoption.  Hence  the  majority  of  the  large 
irrigation  works  have  been  built  as  common  carriers  of  water,  this  plan  seeming 
to  best  meet  our  conditions  and  needs.  There  is  no  objection,  so  far  as  1  am  aware, 
and  many  things  in  favor  of  this  plan,  provided  the  canals  are  properly  built  and 
furnish  water  at  a  reasonable  rental.  They  are  a  necessary  and  valuable  feature 
of  our  irrigation  development,  and  we  sbould  have  such  laws  as  will  make  the  in- 
vestment a  safe  one  and  secure  their  construction  under  such  conditions  as  will  enable 
them  to  furnish  water  to  farmers  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  building  of  large  cauals  to  furnish  water  to  the  set- 
tlers on  the  public  lands  gives  rise  to  a  condition  of  affairs  which,  while  well  under- 
stood here,  is  apparently  not  appreciated  elsewhere.  Before  the  canal  is  built  these 
lands  are  valuable  only  for  grazing  purposes,  which  value  in  most  cases  does  not  ex- 
ceed 50  cents  per  acre.  The  construction  of  the  canal,  however,  carries  with  it  the 
assurance  of  their  reclamation,  enhancing  their  value  to  that  of  farming  lands ;  so 
that,  without  the  purchase  of  a  water  right,  or  without  the  owner  of  these  lands  hav- 
ing iu  any  way  contributed  to  their  improvement,  their  value  is  increased,  at  a  low 
estimate,  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre.  This  unearned  increment  is  due  entirely  to  the  ex- 
penditure and  efforts  of  the  ditch  company,  which  expects  its  returns  from  the  rentals 
of  water  to  the  settlers  on  the  lands  thus  made  susceptible  of  cultivation.  If  there- 
fore all  filings  under  the  ditch  were  made  by  persons  expecting  to  become  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  who  would  at  once  become  users  of  the  water,  no  harm  would  ensue. 

Unfortunately,  however,  our  land  laws  make  possible  an  entirely  different  result. 
The  increase  in  value  resulting  from  the  construction  of  the  ditch  is  a  rich  field  for 
the  speculator.  Parties  having  no  desire  or  intention  of  becoming  farmers  can  through 
the  pre-emption  law,  the  homestead  law,  and  the  timber-culture  law,  obtain  posses- 
sion of  480  acres  of  this  land  without  having  to  rent  a  gallon  of  water  from  the  ditch 
company,  or  in  auy  way  contribute  to  its  maintenance  or  advantage.  By  the  ex- 
penditure of  25  cents  per  acre  they  can  in  the  same  way  obtain  a  three-year  option 
on  640  acres  additional  by  desert  entry.  Thus  it  is  that  over  a  thousand  acres  of  land 
are  withdrawn  from  honest  settlement,  and  the  speculator  or  entryman  is  in  a  position 
to  blackmail  the  ditch  company,  as  it  is  only  by  its  buying  him  out  and  disposing  of 
these  lands  to  bona  fide  farmers  that  it  can  derive  auy  income  from  the  water  supply. 
This  situation  of  affairs  has  made  it  impossible  in  this  Territory  to  construct  large 
ditches  simply  as  common  carriers  of  water.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  makes  it 
necessary  that  the  lands  should  at  once  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  there  must  be  some  control  over  their  settlement.  This  neither  the 
ditch  company  nor  the  Territorial  authorities  can  attempt  at  present. 

There  are  iu  the  Territory  a  number  of  important  canals  built  to  rent  water,  and 
all  have  suffered  from  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  prompt  settlement  of  the  laud  re- 
claimed. Some  of  these  have  endeavored  to  protect  their  investment  by  securing 
this  control  of  the  lands,  the  most  important  instance  of  this  being  the  Wyoming 
Development  Company,  its  field  of  operation  lying  about  90  miles  north  of  this  city. 
It  began  originally  with  the  intention  of  furnishing  watea*  to  the  farmers,  but  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  unless  they  could  control  the  settlement  of  the  lands  the  only 
parties  to  derive  any  benefit  from  their  efforts  would  be  the  parties  filing  on  the  land, 
and  that  if  the  lands  were  to  be  actually  made  productive  they  must  take  steps  to 
control  their  settlement.  This  was  done,  aud  in  this  work  and  in  the  construction 
of  their  canal  about  half  a  milliou  dollars  was  expended.  The  enterprise  has  been  in 
every  respect  a  most  praiseworthy  one.  Over  50,000  acres  of  land  have  been  watered 
by  one  of  the  best  systems  of  canals  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  arid  regions,  yet 
owing  to  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs,  and  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  this  region,  these  lands  lie  idle  and  unproductive  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  projectors  of  one  of  the  best  enterprises  yet  inaugurated  in  this  Terri- 
tory have  been  put  to  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  maintaining  for  five  years  a 
system  of  costly  and  unproductive  irrigation  works. 

The  unfortunate  outcome  of  this  company's  operations  has  been  in  the  widest  sense 
a  disaster  to  the  Territory.  Its  example  is  a  menace  and  a  virtual  barrier  to  the  in- 
auguration of  other  enterprises  of  special  magnitude,  and  has  resulted  in  a  return 
to  the  original  practice  of  building  small  ditches  where  each  individual  could  man- 
age and  control  his  own  claim,  the  opportunities  presented  for  the  diverting  of 
water  making  possible  an  extraordinary  development  of  this  nature.  The  evil  con- 
sequences of  this  state  of  affairs  are  many.     It  creates  a  system  difficult  to  control, 
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expensive  to  operate,  and  wasteful  of  water.  Not  only  that,  but  many  of  our  best 
lands  can  only  be  reclaimed  through  the  medium  of  extensive  and  costly  works.  If 
during  the  past  live  years  we  could  have  had  a  system  of  land  laws  that  would  have 
enabled  ditch  companies  to  have  secured  actual  settlers  on  the  lands  reclaimed,  tho 
number  of  important  irrigation  works  and  the  extent  and  wealth  of  the  irrigated 
territory  would  be  fourfold  that  which  exists. 

A  proper  utilization,  however,  makes  it  desirable  that  additional  changes,  besides 
reforming  our  land  laws,  should  at  once  be  made.  Since  the  area  of  land  which  can 
be  irrigated  is  greater  than  the  available  volume  of  water,  it  is  desirable  that  our 
irrigation  works  should  be  so  located  as  to  serve  the  best  of  these  lands  and  that  the 
water  supply  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  insure  the  utmost  economy  in  its  use. 
To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  streams  be  made  in  ad- 
vance of  irrigation  construction,  and  that  these  works  should  be  built  in  accordance 
with  an  intelligent  system  and  plan.  It  is  further  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that 
this  should  be  done,  since  it  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  and  expense  of  super- 
vising these  works  after  they  are  built  and  with  the  division  of  the  water  among  the 
various  claimants.  Under  the  hap-hazard  system  which  has  heretofore  prevailed, 
where  there  has  been  no  limitation  or  supervision  as  to  the  number,  location,  and 
character  of  the  works  for  diverting  water,  it  becomes  a  practical  impossibility  to 
secure  a  just  or  satisfactory  distribution  of  the  water  supply  in  a  time  of  scarcity. 

The  ill  results  of  this  policy  become  more  prominent  the  longer  it  is  pursued. 
They  are  more  notorious  in  Colorado  than  with  us,  and  will  be  felt  here  in  ten  years 
far  more  than  at  present.  It  is  a  counterpart  of  the  old  land  system,  or  lack  of  sys- 
tem, which  formerly  prevailed  in  this  country  and  in  some  of  the  Eastern  and  South- 
ern States,  where  each  settler  blazed  out  his  domain  according  to  his  inclinations 
regardless  of  the  boundaries  or  rights  of  his  neighbors.  The  litigation  and  ill-feel- 
ing which  followed  as  a  legacy  of  this  practice  in  Kentucky  and  other  States  prom- 
ises to  be  repeated  in  our  water-right  troubles  if  some  more  enlightened  policy  be 
not  adopted.  That  our  system  is  what  it  is  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of  appreciation  of 
its  defects  on  the  part  of  our  people  or  the  want  of  knowledge  of  a  remedy.  It  is  a 
system  forced  upon  us  by  necessity,  not  choice.  A  Territory  sparsely  settled,  with 
its  resources  undeveloped,  was  not  in  a  situation  to  undertake  any  systematic  public 
improvement  or  investigations,  nor  can  we  accomplish  anything  satisfactory  towards 
this  end  with  the  public  lands  owned  aud  controlled  by  the  General  Government. 
It  is  useless  to  make  an  investigation  or  examination  as  to  the  proper  location  of 
irrigation  works  while  no  control  can  be  exercised  over  the  settlement  of  the  land. 

The  most  satisfactory  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs,  and  in  my  judgment  the  only 
efficient  one,  is  for  Congress  to  grant  to  each  State  of  the  arid  region,  or  to  each  Ter- 
ritory upou  becoming  a  State,  all  the  irrigable  lands  within  its  borders  held  by  the 
General  Government,  such  State  to  be  charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  recla- 
mation and  with  their  disposal  to  actual  settlers. 

The  reasons  for  asking  this  donation  were  stated  in  a  letter  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  at  a  conference  held  in  this  city  in  July  last,  and  T  can  do  no  better  than 
repeat  them  here : 

"First. — The  reclamation  of  the  lands  of  this  region  lays  upon  the  people  engaged  and 
upon  our  local  or  State  government  requirements  and  expenses  not  encountered  by 
the  pioneer  of  the  humid  portion  of  the  country.  Not  only  does  the  construction  of 
ditches  and  other  distributing  works  add  greatly  to  the  first  cost  of  a  farm,  but  with 
their  multiplication  comes  the  necessity  of  the  State  assuming  control  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  water  supply,  and  its  failure  to  do  so  leads  inevitably  to  expensive  liti- 
gation or  to  personal  controversies  which  impair  both  the  success  and  growth  of  our 
agriculture.  A  further  incentive  to  prompt  action  is  the  fact  that  the  area  of  land 
susceptible  of  reclamation  exceeds  the  amount  of  water  supply.  The  water,  therefore, 
possesses  a  greater  value  than  the  land,  and  on  its  economical  distribution  rests  the 
limit  of  our  future  agricultural  wealth.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore, 
that  no  wasteful  or  improper  diversion  be  permitted,  and  that  the  State  should  con- 
trol the  appr6priations  of  water  as  well  as  its  subsequent  division  among  the  various 
claimants.     The  expense  of  this  work  must  of  necessity  be  heavy. 

"  In  Wyoming  there  are  already  2,500  ditches  drawing  their  supplies  from  400  water- 
courses, and  this  wTork  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  Colorado,  with  its  greater  advance- 
ment, the  single  work  of  regulating  the  division  of  the  water  supply  requires  the 
employment  by  the  State  of  nearly  100  men.  This  regulation  is  a  necessity  not  to  be 
avoided,  but  the  preliminary  examination  of  our  streams  aud  an  efficient  supervision 
of  the  construction  of  works  to  divert  the  water  therefrom  is  of  equal  importance  to 
our  future  welfare.  In  our  present  condition  it  will,  however,  be  practically  impossible 
for  many  of  the  States  and  Territories  to  provide  means  for  this  work  by  taxation,  but 
the  funds  for  its  prosecution  cau  be  easily  provided  for  in  the  disposal  of  the  lands 
whose  donation  is  asked. 

"Second. — Our  experience  during  the  past  five  years  has  shown  the  evil  growing  out 
of  the  control  of  the  lands  being  under  one  authority  and  the  water  under  another. 
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"  If  this  Territory  coald  daring  the  past  live  years  have  controlled  the  disposal  of  the 
irrigable  lands  within  its  borders,  it  could,  while  disposing  of  it  ro  actual  settlers 
only,  have  afforded  such  protection  to  canal  companies  as  would  have  given  our  agri- 
culture four  times  its  present  importance,  and  more  than  double  our  population.  In- 
stead of  this  there  have  been  repeated  instances  where  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
rulings  have  subjected  our  people  to  heavy  and  wholly  unnecessary  expense,  and  to 
cause  the  whole  land  policy  to  be  regarded  as  oppressive.  It  was,  however,  the  in- 
evitable result  of  land  laws  wholly  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  irrigation  and  of  their 
enforcement  by  officials  in  Washington  whose  experience  had  not  prepared  them  to 
deal  with  the  conditions  which  exist  here. 

"It  is  also  impossible  for  Congress  to  pass  a  general  law  which  will  operate  with 
equal  justice  and  success  on  the  arid  belt  as  a  whole.  The  conditions  differ  in  the 
different  sections,  as  do  our  water  laws.  Wyoming  differs  from  Utah,  and  Arizona 
from  Montana  or  Idaho.  The  people  of  each  section  are  the  best  calculated  to  deter- 
mine the  system  best  suited  to  their  needs  and  should  be  given  the  means  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect. 

"Third. — The  results  already  achieved  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished under  favorable  circumstances.  Our  legislation  as  to  water  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  wise,  but  it  can  never  have  the  stability  or  success  which  would  come 
with  the  control  of  both  land  and  water.  Our  engineering  works  have  elicited  the 
praise  of  experts  from  other  irrigated  countries  for  both  their  economy  of  construc- 
tion and  adaptation  to  their  use.  At  present  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  those  engaged  in  the  work.  The  information  gained 
through  the  labors  and  investigations  of  the  Geological  Survey  can  be  utilized  by  lo- 
cal legislatures,  while  by  placing  the  responsibility  for  this  work  upon  our  people  a 
great  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  on  the  subject  and  to  local 
pride  in  the  character  of  our  irrigation  works.  It  will  put  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem iu  the  hands  of  the  people  best  informed  on  the  subject  and  most  interested  in  its 
success. 

"  We  will  say  further  that  our  people  are  afraid  of  the  proposed  withdrawal  of  the 
irrigable  lands  from  settlement  or  the  placing  of  the  construction  and  control  of  our 
irrigation  works  under  the  charge  of  the  National  Government ;  the  reason  being 
in  both  cases  that  the  delay  and  uncertainty  which  would  be  iuseperable  from  such 
action  would  be  disastrous.  While  the  passage  of  laws  to  encourage  individuals  or 
companies  to  reclaim  large  bodies  of  arid  lands  would  most  speedily  accomplish  the 
desired  end,  namely/reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid  regions,  yet  public  senti- 
ment seems  to  be  so  adverse  to  this  plan  that  we  feel  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  our 
while  to  advance  it." 

The  dangers  attendant  upon  national  legislation  is  shown  in  that  clause  of  the  law 
creating  the  irrigation  survey  which  provides  for  the  repeal  of  all  land  laws  except 
the  homestead  act.  This  clause  has  met  with  the  disapproval  of  all  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  in  this  Territory.  To  limit  the  acquirement  of  title  to  the 
public  lands  to  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  act  would  be  disastrous  restriction 
on  settlement,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  its  adoption.  It  offers  no  aid  towards 
the  construction  of  better  works  or  the  more  economical  diversion  of  water,  the  most 
important  consideration  connected  with  the  whole  subject.  In  this  respect  the  des- 
ert-land law  was  the  best  ever  enacted,  if  it  had  been  liberally  construed,  or  if  the 
rulings  of  the  Land  Office  had  been  uniform  as  to  its  meaning.  The  difficulty  has 
been  that  the  changes  in  the  rulings  have  been  of  so  radical  a  character  as  to  practi- 
cally constitute  new  legislation  and  to  cause  much  hardship  and  expense  to  those 
honestly  endeavoring  to  comply  with  the  law.  So  onerous  have  been  some  of  the 
restrictions  that  it  has  seemed  as  though  the  authorities  regarded  every  claimant  of 
the  public  lands  as  an  object  of  suspicion  who  was  guilty  until  proven  innocent.  It 
is  time  that  a  more  sensible  and  just  conception  prevailed. 

Every  settler  on  these  lands,  which  in  their  present  condition  have  no  agricultural 
value,  and  who  reclaims  them  and  makes  them  productive,  is  a  beuefactor  of  the 
whole  country  and  should  receive  the  most  liberal  treatment.  Instead,  however,  after 
having  expended  from  $5  to  $15  per  acre  in  bringing  the  water  on  his  laud  and  pre- 
paring it  for  irrigation,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  the  same  price  therefor  that  the  settler 
on  the  broad  prairies  of  Iowa  and  Kansas  paid  for  laud  already  prepared  for  the 
plow.  The  commonwealths  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  guarding  the  public 
welfare  should  be  aided  in  their  efforts.  Every  consideration  which  justified  and 
secured  the  donation  of  the  swamp  lands  to  the  States  of  the  humid  region  applies 
with  greater  force  to  the  advisability  of  a  similar  donation  of  the  arid  lands  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  interested.  Notonlyare  our  local  governments  charged 
with  heavy  duties  and  responsibilities  which  none  of  the  humid  States  had  to  con- 
front, hut  the  settlers  who  come  here  to  engage  in  farming  undertake  the  practice 
of  an  art  whose;  mastery  is  both  complicated  and  difficult  and  of  which  they  have  no 
previous  experience. 

Our  climatic  conditions  are  exceptional,  making  much  of  our  agriculture  and  ex- 
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perirnent,  and  making  certain  that  we  are  far  from  pursuing  the  best  methods,  or  that 
we  are  achieving  anything  like  the  results  which  are  possible.  The  local  government 
should  aid  private  effort  by  conducting  experiments  to  determine  the  best  methods  and 
by  disseminating  information  which  will  enable  new  comers  to  obtain  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  by  some  less  difficult  and  costly  road  than  that  of  experience.  The 
success  of  irrigated  agriculture  enormously  increases  the  value  of  the  arid  domain  and 
will  be  an  important  contributor  to  our  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  best 
results  can  only  be  secured  through  the  nation's  aid.  1  trust  it  may  be  generously 
extended. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Irrigation. 


Elwood  Mead, 

Territorial  Engineer. 


WYOMING  MINES. 

The  following  is  from  a  paper  written  by  Dr.  L.  D.  Bicketts,  Territo- 
rial geologist: 

THE    WYOMING   COAL  FIELDS. 

The  Wyoming  mines  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  now  produce  over  1,400,000 
tons  of  coal  annually,  and  the  owners  are  actively  prepariug  for  a  much  larger  output. 
The  situation  of  these  mines  and  their  connection  by  railroads  of  easy  grade  com- 
pared to  many  of  the  Colorado  lines,  enable  theui  not  only  to  supply  the  large  mar- 
ket west  and  east  along  the  main  line  and  its  connections  but  allow  them  to  send  coal 
south  into  eastern  Colorado,  southern  Nebraska,  and  northern  Kansas,  and  for  this 
reason  there  is  room  for  a  large  expansion  of  their  trade.  But  with  the  exception  of 
a  part  of  Montana  they  can  never  have  a  natural  market  in,  the  district  lying  between 
the  95th  and  115th  meridians  and  north  of  the  42d  parallel  unless  the  region  to  the 
north  of  the  railroad  limits  fails  to  supply  good  coal. 

The  demand  for  a  cheap  fuel  in  this  region  is  constantly  increasing,  and  has  finally 
become  so  imperative  that  its  supply  will  warrant  a  large  outlay  of  capital.  With 
the  extension  of  the  railroads  of  the  northwest  from  the  east  and  the  consequent  set- 
tlement of  the  country  fuel  was  brought  from  the  eastern  mines  with  which  the  lines 
connected.  It  is  only  now  that  they  have  advanced  so  far  westward  that  the  open- 
ing of  new  and  large  coal  mines  has  become  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Although  the  available  and  convsnient  coal  fields  are  not  well  known  and  devel- 
oped, yet  the  large  amount  of  preliminary  exploitation  already  made  has  tended  to 
show  that  coal  fit  for  commercial  use  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  Wyoming. 

Coal,  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  very  wide-spread  in  its  occurrence  in  Wyoming  ;  it 
not  only  occurs  in  many  separate  fields,  but  these  fields  are  usually  of  very  great  size. 
In  the  aggregate  the  surface  actually  underlain  by  coal-bearing  strata  can  not  fall 
short  of  30,000  square  miles.  But  some  of  this  immense  area  lies  so  far  beneath  the 
surface  that  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  miner,  and  of  the  remainder  many  thousand 
square  miles  are  of  little  economic  importance  on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of 
the  coal,  and  the  land  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  (even  as  grazing  purposes) 
than  it  will  ever  be  as  coal  land.  There  remains,  however,  large  areas  of  coal  land 
capable  of  furnishing  a  practically  inexhaustible  quantity  of  excellent  coal ;  and  this 
not  only  includes  the  area  controlled  by  the  Union  Pacific  but  other  areas  north  of 
its  line  which  can  and  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  northwest  for  a  cheap  fuel. 
The  railroads  will  only  be  called  upon  to  exercise  ordinary  intelligence  in  the  selec- 
tion of  lauds  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  they  will  have  to  go  to  good  coal ;  it  will 
not  come  to  them. 

There  are  several  causes  which  render  much  of  the  western  coal  worthless.  Among 
these  are  the  presence  of  excessive  amounts  of  water  in  the  composition  of  the  coal, 
of  sulphur,  and  of  ash.  Water  is  objectionable  because  :  (1)  It  causes  the  coal  to  slack 
and  fall  to  pieces  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  jar  of 
transportation  and  handling.  (2)  It  deducts  from  the  amount  of  combustible  matter 
in  the  coal.  (3)  It  takes  a  portion  of  the  heat  of  the  coal  to  evaporate  it.  (4)  It 
causes  the  coal  io  spark  and  fly  to  pieces  when  bu<  nt.  (5)  It  is  generally  associated 
with  other  deleterious  constituents  which  deduct  from  the  heat-giving  power.  Sul- 
phur and  ash  are  objectionable  for  obvious  reasons. 

Valuable  empiric  knowledge  may  be  had  by  assaying  coals  by  the  method  in  com- 
mon use  and  comparing  the  results  obtained  on  samples  whose  practical  value  is 
known  with  those  obtained  on  samples  from  new  localities.  Thus  the  less  the  invis- 
ible water  the  more  the  fixed  carbon ;  the  less  the  ash,  the  heavier  the  flame,  the 
better  the  coal. 
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The  following  list  of  analyses  will  show  what  I  mean  : 


No.  of  analysis. 


5.75 

8.59 

9.61 

11.70 

13. 33 

22.  27 


Gas. 

Fixed 
carbon. 

42.13 

44.34 

38.91 

49.74 

34.97 

53.97 

41.41 

39.  65 

32.  69 

49.  93 

35.74 

41.18 

Ash. 


Flame. 


7.78 
2.76 
2.7U 
7.24 
4.05 
0.81 


Very  heavy. 
Heavy. 

Do. 
Light,  sparky. 

Do. 
Very  light  and 
sparky. 


No.  1  has  the  least  moisture  and  will  stand  transportation  better  than  any  of  the 
other  coals.  No.  2  has  more  tixed  carbon  and  less  ash  but  more  water;  it  is  an  excel- 
lent proven  fuel.  No.  3  is  equally  as  good  as  No.  2,  but  has  never  been  shipped.  No. 
4  can  be  used  as  a  locomotive  fuel,  but  is  less  satisfactory  than  the  preceding.  No.  5 
will  burn  readily  when  freshly  mined.  It  slacks  badly,  will  hardly  stand  transporta- 
tion, and  will  net  furnish  much  heat.  No.  6  is  a  lignite,  practically  worthless  for 
all  purposes  of  trade. 

As  will  be  seen  later,  good  coal,  containing,  let  us  say,  less  than  10  per  cent,  of 
moisture  and  possessing  other  desirable  qualities,  seems  to  be  wanting  in  some  fields, 
while  in  others  both  good  and  bad  coal  occur.  I  know  of  no  field  in  Wyoming  in 
which  there  is  all  good  coal ;  no  matter  how  good  a  large  amount  of  the  coal  may  be, 
every  field  has  also  its  coal  of  inferior  quality. 

Besides  quality  there  are  other  important  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  before  mines 
can  be  opened.  Consequently  the  selection  of  lands  suitable  to  mining  purposes  in 
all  respects  is  no  easy  matter,  and  it  requires  skill  and  perseverence  and  time  and 
money  to  do  it.     Systematic  prospecting  on  the  most  economic  plan  is  necessary. 

It  seems  to  the  writer *that  the  most  reasonable  method  of  prospecting  embraces 
the  following  successive  steps.  These  steps,  which  require  a  progressive  expenditure 
of  money,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  discovery  of  coal-bearing  strata. 

(2)  The  preliminary  development  of  such  lands  to  discover  coal  of  good  quality. 

(3)  Continued  development  where  good  coal  has  been  found  to  discover  unbroken 
areas  big  enough  to  furnish  a  large  amount  of  coal. 

(4)  The  purchase  of  such  lands  and  the  final  development  iu  opening  up  the  mines 
and  placing  them  in  condition  to  produce  and  ship  coal. 

The  first  step  is  easily  accomplished.  The  prospector  has  only  to  choose  the  coal 
fields  most  convenient  to  the  market  to  be  supplied,  and  to  begin  at  once  upon  the 
second.  The  croppings,  changed  by  surface  action,  indicate  but  little.  The  coal  be- 
neath the  surface  has  to  be  reached.  This  may  be  done  partially  by  examining  the 
openings  already  made  and  by  having  new  opeuings  excavated  as  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face as  necessary.  Usually  the  distance  is  not  great,  and  the  cost  but  a  few  hundred 
dollars.  The  third  step  is  taken  when  good  coal  is  found  and  not  before.  First,  a 
careful  study  of  the  surface  should  be  made.  If  this  is  satisfactory  the  laud  should 
be  filed  upon  by  a  declaratory  statement,  which  costs  about  2  cents  an  acre  and  holds 
the  right  to  it  for  one  year.  Then  prospecting  should  be  continued  by  openings 
along  the  coal  croppings  and  diamond  drill  borings  back  from  the  crop. 

The  fourth  step  presupposes  success  in  the  previous  three.  The  necessary  quality 
and  quantity  is  proven.  Only  now  should  the  land  be  purchased,  the  mines  opened 
by  a  system  carefully  planned  to  suit  the  grouud,  and  connection  made  by  rail  be- 
tween the  mines  and  the  market. 

When  the  great  outlay  of  capital  necessary  for  coal  mining  is  considered  it  may 
seem  that  such  a  simple  and  fundamental  course  as  that  here  laid  out  would  be  well 
understood  and  that  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  formulate  it.  But  while  such  a 
course  is  adopted  by  some  the  writer  could  mention  cases  where  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  lost  by  iguoring  it.  Perhaps  he  could  predict  some  failures  for  the  future 
which  will  be  due  to  the  same  cause. 

With  this,  perhaps  too  long,  introduction  a  brief  description  of  various  coal  fields 
will  be  given.  It  is  left  to  the  discriminating  power  of  the  reader  of  the  pages  which 
follow  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  assertions  made  and  conclusions  drawn  have 
any  justification  in  fact. 

THE    COAL   LANDS   WITHIN  THE   LIMITS   OF   THE    UNION   PACIFIC    LAND  GRANT. 

Up  to  the  present  date  but  little  coal  has  been  mined  and  shipped  from  any  places 
in  Wyoming,  except  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  No  other  road  has 
built  far  enough  into  the  Territory  to  reach  the  fields  where  good  coal  may  be  had. 
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The  Almy  mines. — Coal  has  been  mined  in  the  vicinity  of  Alray,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Wyoming,  for  about  twenty  years.  It  occurs  iu  very  large  seams,  subdir 
vided  by  bauds  of  bone  or  slate,  wbich  are  either  left  standing  or  separated  from  the 
coal  after  it  is  broken  and  left  in  the  mine.  The  coal  is  used  almost  exclusively  ns  a 
locomotive  fuel ;  it  does  not  answer  well  for  domestic  use.  Most  of  it  is  consumed  by 
the  Central  Pacific  Railway,  which,  as  well  as  the  Union  Pacific,  controls  mines  in 
this  locality.  The  Almy  No.  4  mine,  controlled  by  the  latter  company,  has  been 
abandoned  "during  the  past  year,  although  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  available  coal 
was  mined.  A  creep  let  air  into  a  tire  in  the  mine,  and  it  could  not  be  closed  off  ef- 
fectively, and  as  the  seam  gives  olf  fire  damp  it  was  considered  unsafe  to  continue 
working  it.  The  company  is  now  opening  a  new  mine,  which,  I  understand,  promises 
to  be  fully  as  good  as  No  4. 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Epperson,  the  inspector  of  mines,  this  district  pro- 
duced the  following  amount  of  coal  during  the  year  1888: 

Short  tons 

Union  Pacific  mines 155,267 

Central  Pacific  mines 206, 613 

Total 361,880 

The  Boclc  Springs  mines* — The  Rock  Springs  coal  fields  are  extensive ;  the  coal  is  of 
excellent  quality.  It  may  be  cheaply  mined,  cheaply  carried,  and  there  is  a  market 
for  it  both  east  and  west.  Already  it  is  sold  on  the  Missouri  River  and  Pacific  coast, 
in  Colorado  and  Montana,  and  as  yet  the  mines  are  in  their  infancy.  The  coal  de- 
partment is  largely  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  five  mines  and  new  companies, 
encouraged  by  the  policy  of  the  railroad,  are  opening  up  mines,  and  the  output  prom- 
ises to  be  quadrupled  in  a  few  years. 

The  coal  occurs  in  the  gray  or  whitish,  coarse,  massive,  usually  soft  sandstones  of 
the  Laramie  group.  The  croppings  may  be  traced  and  the  veins  identified  for  a  dis- 
tance of  7  miles.  Beyond  this  limit  they  are  found  at  intervals  along  an  approx- 
imately east  and  west  line,  but  these  seams  have  not  been  oriented  with  refer- 
ence to  those  on  which  the  mines  are  located.  Early  in  the  seventies  much  work 
was  done  upon  the  coal  near  Black  Buttes,  a  station  about  40  miles  east  of  Rock 
Springs,  but  the  mines  were  abandoned,  either  because  the  quality  of  the  coal  was  not 
satisfactory  or  for  some  unknown  cause.  To  the  southwest  croppings  are  found  near 
Green  River,  but  the  quality  of  the  coal  has  never  been  proven. 

The  outcrops  at  the  mines  pass  in  a  northeasterly  and  southwesterly  direction 
through  the  town,  or  upon  either  side  of  it,  and  the  beds  dip  from  N.  50°  to  70°  W., 
at  angles  varying  from  6°  to  20°  from  the  horizontal.  Following  the  surface  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip  the  coal  measures  disappear  under  Tertiary  rocks,  which  rise  in  a 
long  abrupt-faced  table-land  called  White  Mountain. 

Six  workable  seams  upon  which  mines  have  been  opened  are  known.  There  are 
many  other  seams  so  thin  as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  workable  seams  are  numbered  after  the  name  of  some  mine  situated"  upon 
them  there  is  no  numerical  sequence  corresponding  to  the  order  of  tbeir  succession. 
Thus,  according  to  the  Rock  Springs  nomenclature,  No.  1  seam  (on  which  No.  1  mine 
is  located)  is  the  fourth,  No.  5  the  third,  No.  7  the  fifth  in  order  from  the  top.  Con- 
sequently it  is  better  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  name  the  beds  alphabetically, 
beginning  at  the  topmost  vein  with  the  letter  A.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
thickness  of  the  seams  and  the  mines  located  upon  them.  The  mines  of  the  coal  de- 
partment of  the  Union  Pacific  are  named  by  number  : 


Seam. 

Thick- 

D6SS. 

Mines. 

A 

Feet. 

7* 

7 

4£-7 

9  -11 

4£-7* 

4 

Old  No.  6. 

B 

Old  No.  5. 

0    

D  

No.  1,  No.  4,  Kock  Springs  Mining  Company  No.  1. 
No.  7,  No.  8  shafr,  Hopkins,  Eock  Springs  Mining 

Company  No.  2. 
Van  Dyke. 

E 

F 

Seams  A  and  B  are  no  longer  worked.     The  quality  of  coal  was  not  satisfactory  in 
old  No.  6.     In  old  No.  5  there  was  too  much  slate.     This  does  not  preclude  the  latter 

*  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  L.  Black  for  many  facts  and  figures  concernirg 
the  J?ock  Springs  mines, 
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seam  from  affording  valuable  mines  at  other  points.  Excluding  A  the  total  thickness 
of  the  coal  of  the  remaining  five  seams  average  about  33£  feet.  That  is  they  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  about  40,000  tons  of  lump  coal  to  the  acre,  or  25,000,000  to  the  square 
mile. 

Distances  between  the  seams. 

Feet. 

AandB 400-500 

BandC '220 

C  and  D 225 

D  audE 300 

E  andF 200 

This  leaves  a  distance  of  about  1,450  feet  vertically  between  A  aud  F. 

The  dip  of  the  formation  varies  between  6°  and  20°,  but  the  changes  are  gradual,  and 
a  uniform  pitch  is  usually  maintained  for  long  distances.  Smali  faults  from  2  to  20 
feet  are  not  uncommon.  The  fault  with  the  greatest  displacement  (65  feet)  passes  iu 
a  northerly  direction  between  No.  1  and  No.  4  mines.  The  walls  are  well  adapted  to 
mining.  The  roof  seldom  shows  more  than  1  foot  of  shale  before  the  massive  sand- 
stone is  reached,  and  the  old  soil  of  the  floor  is  tirm  and  not  deep.  Consequently  the 
exploitation  of  the  mines  is  simple,  and  may  be,  and  is,  accomplished  cheaply. 

Rock  Springs  coal  is  celebrated  as  a  fuel  for  domestic,  steam-making,  aud  furnace 
uses.  When  intensely  heated  in  a  closed  vessel  it  will  cake,  but  it  does  not  make  a 
marketable  coke.  It  contains  more  fixed  carbon  and  less  ash  than  any  other  Wyoming 
coal  at  present  mined.  It  contains  usually  but  little  slate,  and  that  may  be  easily 
separated  in  mining.  The  quality  of  the  coal  extracted  from  the  various  mines  is 
about  the  same,  and  none  can  claim  any  striking  superiority.  The  average  specific 
gravity  of  the  coal,  as  given  in  the  table  below,  is  1.301.  This  table  wiirshow  the 
quality  of  the  Rock  Springs  coal.  The  samples  were  taken  by  carefully  sampling  the 
coal  obtained  by  picking  a  groove  from  the  roof  to  the  foot  of  the  various  breasts. 
The  coal  was  analyzed  two  weeks  after  the  samples  were  taken,  and  consequently  the 
water  contents  are  a  little  high. 


No. 

Water. 

Volatile 
matter. 

Fixed 
carbon. 

Ash. 

i 

Per  cent. 
9.05 
9.22 
8.58 
7  51 
5.65 

Per  cent. 
40.00 
38.78 
37.82 
39.96 
39.86 

Per  cent. 
48.87 
49.  51 
49.73 
50.84 
50.28 

Per  cent. 
2.08 

2                

2.49 

3                 

3.87 

4  

2.59 

5 

4.21 

1. — Rock  Springs  Coal  Department,  No.  4  mine.     2. — Rock  Springs  Coal  Department,  No.  7  mine. 
3. — Rock  Springs  Coal  Department,  No.  5  mine.    4. — Rock  Springs  Mining  Company,  No.  1  mine. 
5. — Rock  Springs  Mining  Company,  No.  5  mine- 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  samples  were  taken  from  the  Hopkins  and  Van  Dyke 
mines.     I  understand  that  both  mines  are  producing  an  excelleut  quality  of  coal. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  various  sources,  shows  the  total  production  of 
the  Rock  Springs  mines  to  1888,  inclusive: 

Long  tons. 

1868  to  1885,  inclusive 2,703,994 

1886 1 359,338 

1887  465,444 

18*8 766,197 

Total 4,294,973 

During  the  past  calendar  year  the  capacity  of  the  mines  has  been  largely  increased, 
and  it  is  intended  to  at  least  double  the  capacity  during  the  next  twelve  mouths. 
The  present  output  of  the  mines  per  day  of  ten  hours  is  said  to  be  as  follows: 


Name  of  mine. 


Coal  Department 

No.l 

No.  -2 

No.  8 

Xn.l 

N.i.V 


Capacity. 


Long  tons. 
M)0 
800 
800 
400 
50  U 


Name  of  min< 


Rock  Springs  Mining  Company,  No.  1 

Hopkins 

Van  Dyke 

Total 


Capacity. 


Long  tons. 
300 
200 
125 


3,  925 
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In  other  words,  the  Rock  Springs  mines  are  now  in  a  condition  to  produce  coal  at 
the  rate  of  1,200,000  tons  per  year  without  drawing  upon  their  reserve  too  rapidly. 

The  Carbon  mines. — The  Carbon  mines,  like  those  of  Rock  Springs,  are  directly  upon 
the  line  or  the  Union  Pacific  Railway.  The  coal  land  is  broken  by  a  series  of  faults 
into  a  number  of  separate  areas.  Each  of  these  areas  that  is  conveniently  situated 
has  a  mine,  producing  or  worked  out,  upon  it.  The  Carbon  coal  was  celebrated  as  a 
locomotive  fuel,  capable  of  making  an  intense  and  large  amount  of  heat,  and  for 
such  use  was  the  best  in  Wyoming.  Now,  however,  the  old  mines  are  practically 
worked  out,  and  unless  new  ground  is  opened  up,  the  town  will  be  abandoned  in  a 
few  years  at  most.  The  owners  have  foreseen  the  exhaustion  of  these  mines,  and 
prepared  for  it  by  opening  new  ones. 

The  Dana  mine. — One  of  these  new  mines  is  at  Dana,  20  miles  west  of  Carbon.  The 
entrance  to  the  main  slope  is  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  railroad.  The  crop- 
pings  of  the  seam  have  been  traced  for  several  miles.  At  the  opening  the  dip  is 
about  85°  to  the  northeast.  The  slope  and  air  course  are  each  down  about  700  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  entries  are  being  driven.  The  capacity  of  the  mine  will  be 
fully  1,000  tons  of  coal  per  ten  hours. 

Two  analyses  or  this  coal,  taken  from  a  little  over  100  feet  down  the  slope,  gave 
these  results: 


1. 

2. 

Water 

11.70 

41.41 

39.65 

7.24 

11.30 

Gas * 

42.01 

39  69 

Ash   

7.00 

This  coal  is  not  as  good  as  the  old  carbon  coal.  It  slacks  more  and  makes  more 
sparks  when  burnt.  The  ash  also  is  high.  The  active  work  upon  the  mine  was  begun 
when  it  was  thought  that  the  policy  of  the  railroad  would  be  against  building  to 
the  better  coal  lying  6  miles  to  the  north. 

The  Hanna  Mines. — Chimney  Springs  are  said  to  be  so  called  on  account  of  the 
smoke  from  a  burning  coal  bank  that  escaped  from  a  small  hill  above  them  when 
they  were  first  discovered.  It  has  long  been  known  that  there  was  coal  in  this 
region.  Over  a  year  ago  the  owners  of  the  carbon  mines  began  to  prospect  the 
croppings,  and  found  that  while  some  of  the  coal  was  of  rather  poor  quality  there 
was  also  a  number  of  veins  that  furnished  excellent  coal. 

Intelligent  prospecting  developed  the  fact  that  good  coal  was  there  in  abundance, 
and  a  new  series  of  mines  are  being  opened  and  a  branch  track  over  20  miles  in 
length  being  built  from  the  main  line  at  Medicine  Bow.  The  town  at  these  mines 
will  be  called  Hanna. 

Three  veins  of  coal,  each  over  15  feet  thick,  and  a  number  of  others  large  enough 
to  work,  have  been  discovered.  The  best  among  these  are  being  developed.  The 
work  already  done  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  coal  this 
district  is  capable  of  furnishing.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  would  certainly  take 
years  to  exhaust  it  should  all  the  coal  used  in  America  be  taken  from  it.  The  coal  is 
clean,  and  contains  a  low  percentage  of  moisture.  It  does  not  slack,  and  promises  to 
make  not  only  an  excellent  locomotive  fuel,  but  to  prove  superior  as  a  steam-maker 
generally  and  for  domestic  use.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  fixed  carbon  is  low. 


Water 

Gas 

Fixed  carbon 
Ash 


7.64 
45.  89 
45.11 

1.36 


8.43 

45  88 

41.46 

4.23 


These  two  samples  come  from  No.  1  mine,  and  represent  two  different  looking  kinds 
of  coal  from  the  lower  8  feet  of  a  vein  17  feet  thick.  It  is  this  part  of  the  vein  that 
will  be  mined. 

The  value  of  the  unprospected  area  within  the  Union  Pacific  land  grant  is  unques- 
tionably very  great.  The  coal-bearing  rocks  extend  both  north  and  south  of  Rock 
Springs,  and  occupy  a  large  area  of  that  region,  while  in  Carbon  County  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  nearly  half  the  laud  is  underlaid  by  coal.  North  of  Fort 
Steel,  on  both  sides  of  the  Platte  River,  there  are  large  areas  that  I  judge  to  be  un- 
broken which  would  probably  yield  excellent  coal  and  immense  quantities  of  it, 
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South  of  the  railroad  there  are  also  important  though  smaller  undeveloped  areas. 
Some  of  this  laud  is  now  being  carefully  prospected  by  the  most  competent  people, 
and  in  case  the  search  is  successful  there  will  probably  be  another  railroad  built  to  it. 

COAL  LANDS   WITHOUT  THE    RAILROAD    LIMITS   IN   CARBON   AND   FREMONT   COUNTIES. 


But  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  limits  in  Carbon  County  there  are  impor- 
tant coal  areas,  which  in  my  opinion  are  capable  of  supplying  good  coal  in  large 
quantities. 

Rawlins  Mountain  is  the  crest  of  an  uplift  which  has  thrown  strata  far  older  than 
the  western  coal  measures  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  strata 
dip  radially  away  from  the  center  of  this  uplift,  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  the 
older  rocks  pass  beneath  the  surface  and  make  room  for  the  younger,  until  finally  the 
coal-bearing  strata  appear  at  distauces  inversely  proportionate  to  the  angle  of  dip. 
To  the  south  of  the  dip  is  steep,  and  coal  seams  are  found  a  few  miles  from  Rawlins. 
To  the  east  aud  west  they  only  appear  12  or  15  miles  from  the  town,  while  to  the 
north,  toward  Whisky  Gap,  they  do  not  appear  for  30  miles;  in  other  words,  the 
Rawlins  Mountain  uplift  forms,  so  to  speak,  a  great  elliptical  island  of  older  rocks, 
about  which  the  coal  measures  outcrop. 

This  leaves  a  rudely  semicircular  line  of  outcrops  of  coal  veins  north  of  the  railroad 
limits.  Passing  from  the  limits  in  township  24,  range  90,  the  croppings  extend  north 
through  township  25,  range  89,  north  and  east  through  township  26,  range  88,  and 
thence  in  a  rudely  southeasterly  direction  to  township  25,  range  85,  and  beyond  into 
the  Coal  Creek  basin,  again  within  the  railroad  limits. 

In  townships  25  and  26,  ranges  89  and  90,  the  coal-bearing  rocks  dip  to  the  west  and 
northwest  until  they  disappear  beneath  the  younger  rock,  and  even  to  Muddy  Gap] 
they  unquestionably  underlie  a  large  area.  From  the  latter  point  southeast  thej 
width  of  the  belt  is  limited  by  the  Ferris  aud  Semiuoe  Mountains,  which  are  made] 
up  of  rocks  older  than  those  which  carry  the  coal. 

A  little  work  has  been  done  along  the  line  of  croppings  described  and  has  developed] 
the  fact  that  there  is  good  coal  in  this  district  as  well  as  some  that  is  not  good.] 
Some  of  these  will  be  mentioned. 

Near  Bull  Springs  there  is  an  opening  30  feet  in  length  upon  one  of  several  seau 
of  coal.     The  seam  is  between  6  and  7  feet  in  thickness.     I  have  not  yet  made  analy- 
ses of  the  samples  taken  by  myself.     A  sample  given  me  gave  the  following  results ; 

Water 9.31 

Gas 34. 

Fixed  carbon 53. 

Ash 1.7S 

In  looking  at  the  opening  afterwards  I  could  not  but  think  that  the  ash  would  b 
somewhat  higher  if  a  careful  average  sample  were  taken.  Still  I  consider  the  proi 
pects  for  quality  at  this  locality  excellent.  The  analysis  shows  the  coal  to  be  full 
as  good  as  that  of  Rock  Springs. 

From  this  point  the  croppings  of  large  undeveloped  seams  may  be  followed  for  ove 
15  miles,  where  there  is  another  opening  that  was  not  far  enough  in  to  show  mo 
than  promising  prospects  for  good  coal. 

Continuing  westward  along  the  croppings  we  reach  the  Muddy,  a  sluggish  strea 
which  flows  into  the  Sweetwater  River.  Considerable  development  has  been  done 
upon  several  of  the  coal  veins  which  outcrop  on  certain  branches  of  this  stream  and 
at  points  which  are  ail  less  than  15  miles  from  the  Sweetwater.  The  analyses  of 
samples  of  this  coal  show  th  at  it  is  not  fit  to  supply  the  northwest  trade,  and  that  the] 
land  will  be  of  little  value  as  coal  land  unless  other  and  better  seams  are  discovered.] 
They  are : 


Water 

'ras 

Fixed  carbon. 
Ash 


Flame 


13.13 

35.  57 

45.40 

5.90 


100.00 


Light, 
sparky. 


13.61 
36.00 
46.24 
4.15 


100.  00 


Light, 
sparky. 


8. 


54.30 
34.42 
40.03 
11.21 


ioo.  oo 


Light, 
sparky.J 


Passing  southeast  from  the  last  locality  along  the  base  of  the  Ferris  Mountains  tfl 
surface  is  largely  covered  with  sand  hills,  and  is  wholly  unprospected.     it  is  onlyj 
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after  the  divide  between  Sand  Creek  and  a  tributary  of  Hurt  Creek  is  passed  that 
coal  croppings  with  some  development  upon  them  are  to  be  found.  These  coal 
lands  extend  from  the  base  of  Bradley's  Peak  southeast  along  the  base  of  the  Sem- 
inoe  Mountains  to  and  across  the  Platte  River.  From  the  river  westward  the  coal 
lies  in  a  synclinal  basin,  and  outcrops  in  two  parallel  lines.  Towards  Bradley's  Peak 
this  simple  structure  is  complicated  by  a  system  of  faults  which  are  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. 

The  coal  seams  of  this  region  have  been  opened  at  a  number  of  points,  all  north  of 
the  railroad  limits.     Only  a  few  of  them  will  be  mentioned. 

The  westernmost  opening  is  above  the  Fieldhouse  ranch,  where  a  tunnel  has  been 
ruu  in  by  ranchmen  upon  a  7-foot  vein.  A  thin  layer  of  clay  (from  1  to  6  inches) 
shows  iu  places  about  2  feet  from  the  roof  of  the  vein  ;  otherwise  the  coal  is  per- 
fectly clean. 

The  Penn  Mining  Company  own  some  land  2  or  3  miles  below  the  Fieldhouse  bank. 
They  have  opened  the  vein  through  a  slope.  The  coal  is  about  5  feet  thick,  and  uni- 
form in  character.  It  does  not  slack,  as  evidenced  by  a  pile  at  Seminoe  which  has 
lain  in  a  shaft-house  over  a  year. 

The  third  opening  is  at  a  point  about  2  miles  above  Miller's  ranch.  There  are  here 
two  veins  about  50  feet  apart,  each  12  feet  thick.  Gopher  holes  indicate  the  presence 
of  other  veins  in  the  same  group ;  but  these  have  not  been  opened  up.  The  first  work 
done  here  was  upon  the  upper  of  the  two  veins.  A  slope  was  run  for  100  feet  or  more 
nearly  upon  the  strike  of  the  coal  and  a  shaft  was  sunk  for  ventilation.  The  roof  of 
the  slope  caved  about  eight  years  ago,  and  no  work  has  been  done  upon  the  vein 
jsince.  The  coal  was  examined  through  the  shaft.  Although  untouched  for  eight 
years  and  with  each  winter's  snow  filling  the  shaft  and  melting,  the  walls  still  stand 
firm  and  unslacked,  although  much  altered  by  contact  with  air  and  water.  No  analy- 
sis of  the  coal  was  made  because  of  this  change ;  but  from  its  appearance  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  excellent  quality.  When  the  first  slope  caved  the  lower  vein  was 
opened  in  a  similar  manner.  The  coal  is  reported  to  be  inferior  to  the  upper  vein  in 
quality.  Notwithstanding,  it  is  certainly  the  best  coal  now  mined  in  Carbon  County. 
[With  the  exception  of  a  thin  streak  of  bony  coal  (2  to  4  inches)  near  the  foot  of  the 
vein,  the  coal  is  perfectly  clean.  It  shows  no  iron  pyrites,  is  bright,  close  grained, 
and  breaks  into  cubical  blocks  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  The  dip  at  the  Miller 
bank  is  between  50°  and  60°.  At  the  two  localities  described  immediately  preceding 
he  dip  is  not  over  10°. 

The  three  following  analyses  will  show  the  composition  of  these  coals  : 


1. 

2. 

3. 

9.62 
36.93 
51.12 

2.33 

9.40 
36.90 
47.30 

6.40 

11  42 

37.87 

48.54 

\.sh 

2  17 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100.  00 

No.  1. — Miller  opening,  12-foot  vein, 
opening. 


No.  2.— Pen  Mining  Company  opening.    No.  3. — Fieldhouse 


It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  time  and  space  will  not  permit  a  fuller  description  of 
;his  very  important  field  north  of  the  railroad  limits.  That  good  coal  occurs  here 
Is  proven  ;  that  it  occurs  in  quantity  on  the  west  and  north  sides  seems  almost  certain. 
Ln  the  Hurt  Creek  basin  the  size  of  the  deposits  will  have  to  be  determined  with  great 
pare.  The  entire  area  is  accessible  by  easy  grades  from  the  Sweetwater  River.  It 
kill  be  seen  also  that  this  is  probably  the  only  field  east  of  the  continental  divide 
Lvhere  a  railroad  up  the  Sweetwater  can  get  a  coal  well  fitted  to  the  demands  of  com- 
Inerce. 

THE  COAL-FIELDS   OF  NORTHEASTERN   AND   CENTRAL  WYOMING. 


The  Powder  Eiver  coal  area. — The  coal  area  of  this  region  is  immense.  One  great 
ield  occupies  the  basin  between  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and 
xtends  from  far  within  the  confines  of  Montana  to  and  across  the  North  Platte  River. 
[Dhis  field,  called  for  convenience  the  Powder  River  coal-field,  occupies  about  15,000 
quare  miles  of  the  surface  of  Wyoming,  and  is  capable  of  producing  many  thousand 
nillion  tons  of  coal.  The  same  or  different  seams  may  be  seen  outcropping  every 
ew  miles,  so  that  it  is  very  easy  to  get  to  the  coal,  and  the  numerous  settlers  have 
Jmost  always  a  cheap  and  convenient  fuel  near  at  hand — a  very  important  circum- 
tance  when  it  is  remembered  that  wood  of  any  kind  is  often  scarce.     But  even  w  here 
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wood  is  abundant  coal  is  usually  preferred.  In  Johnson  County,  near  Buffalo,  there  are  i 
two  Bmall  mines  that  supply  the  town  and  military  post.    Similar  mines  are  opened neai  I 

Sheridan  Many  other  openings  of  small  extent  supply  individual  settlers  who  doll 
not  file  upon  the  land  because  coal  is  so  abundant.  But,  as  far  as  known,  the  coal  oi  J 
this  district  has  little  other  use  than  that  of  supplying  a  local  market.  "i 

The  present  discoveries  do  not  warrant  a  belief  that  it  will  supply  a  fuel  that  will  jei 
stand  transportation  and  do  the  work  that  commerce  demands.  As  long  as  the  trans-  I 
portation  amounts  to  but  little,  and  it  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  Lc 
whether  it  takes  6  tons  or  10  to  last  a  family  through  the  winter,  this  coal  will  an-  in 
swer  but  when  the  value  is  enhanced  by  the  cost  of  transportation  better  coal  is  re-  n 
ouired  For  this  reason,  except  for  local  consumption,  coal  mining  in  the  Powdei 
River  coal-held,  along  the  line  of  the  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley  Railroad  has  not  rji 
proved  successful.  Certain  people  took  up  and  bought  about  3,400  acres  of  1  and I  on  fo 
Shawnee  Creek  near  this  line,  and  made  expensive  developments,  only  to  hud  out  thai  So 
their  coal  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  trade  aud  that  the  money  they  had  in-  bd 
vested  was  a  dead  loss.  Two  other  mines  have  been  opened  up  further  west  immedi-  m 
ately  on  the  line  of  the  railway.  With  the  advantage  of  very  low  rate  they  are  able  A 
to  sell  a  few  thousand  tons  yearly  in  the  northwest,  but  they  can  not  sell  enough  tc  J 
warrant  the  belief  that  they  will  make  large  mines.  This  prediction  does  not  seeir  it 
unwarranted  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  railroad  company  hauls  Iowa  coa  re 
to  the  Glen  Rock  aud  Deer  Creek  mines  to  draw  back  those  fuels  to  the  eastern  markets 

The  Rattlesnake  coal-fields.— Th\s  area  lies  north  of  the  Rattlesnake  Mountains,  anc  D: 
extends  from  the  North  Platte  River,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sweetwater,  northwest  M 
nearly  to  Lander.  A  large  portion  of  this  field  is  covered  with  younger  rocks  whict 
^ver  up  the  coal  croppingsP  The  coal,  like  that  of  the  Powder  River  field,  is  a  lig- 
nite which  is  serviceable  to  the  ranchers  as  a  convenient  fuel  but  which,  as  far  a- 
known,  does  not  produce  coal  suited  to  the  purpose  of  trade.  I  he  western  portion  oi  . 
this  field,  which  includes  the  coal-seams  near  Lander,  is  excepted  from  this  statement  f 
I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  speak  of  it. 


THE   COAL-FIELDS  OF  NORTHEASTERN   CROOK   COUNTY. 

The  ereat  foot-hill  table-land  or  mesa  of  the  Black  Hills  in  Wyoming,  cut  by  deep 
more  or  less  precipitous  canons,  but  otherwise  standing  up  above  the  surroundinj 
country,  consisting  essentially  of  hard,  coarse-grained  sandstones  and  fine  conglomer 
Xs  of  white  and  yellowish  colors,  overlaid  at  the  base  by  dark-colored  shales  un  0 
derlaid  by  light-colored  clays  and  other  variegated  strata,  can  not  escape  the  notic 
of  the  most  careless  observer.  ,  ;' 

Owin-  to  the  difference  in  hardness  from  the  rocks  below  it,  the  mesa  has  a  ten 
dency  to  present  a  bold  escarpment  towards  the  center  of  the  hills.  Owing  to  th 
at  first  nearly  horizontal  position  of  its  strata  it  slopes  but  g «^ly  outward  unti I  t h 
final  steeper  inclination  of  the  strata  causes  it  to  pass  down  to  the  level  of  the  plain 
at  a  alone  entirely  dependent  upon  the  angle  of  dip. 

ThtTominentmesa  is  composed  of  what  is  known  as  the  Dakota  group  of  rock* 
Recently  new  discoveries  of  coal  have  been  made  in  it,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  noi 

°f  i^-ttThJw  Mffloient  to  say  that  the  Dakota  groups  of  rocks  in  Crook  Count 
extend  from  a  point  on  the  South  Dakota  line  southeast  of  Jenuey's  Stockade  in 
direction west  of  north  througti  townships  45  and  46,  range  61 ;  townships  47  and  4* 
ran  "e  63  and  township  51,  range  66.  From  thence  onward  it  passes  northward  arouu 
the  west' skle  of  Missouri  Buttel  The  belt  thus  described  varies  considerably  in  w.dt 
but  wi  I  average  fully  6  miles.  Besides  this  the  Dakota  forms  the  surface  rock  ove 
a  large  portioifof  the  territory  lying  between  the  north  side  of  the  Bear  Lodge  Mount 
ains  and  the  Belle  Fourche  River.  .  . 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  canons  which  cut  deep  into  the  mesa.  Ihi 
applies  not  only  to  those  of  the  large  streams,  but  to  innumerable  branches  whic 
2  in  from  all  directions.  These  canons  are  so  deep  that  they  all  cut  down  throng 
the  coal  veins  and  expose  them  outcropping  on  either  side,  and  in  the  majority  ( 
cases  t  ey  even  cut  entirely  through  the  Dakota  rocks  and  into  the  Jurassic  clay. 
SoTenuent  and  near  together  are°they  in  places  that  they  do  not  leave  areas  of  uc 
teoke2  groand  sufficiently  large  for  mining  purposes.  It  "only  in  those  place 
where  there  are  few  canons  that  large  pieces  of  ground  are  left  with  nninterrupte 

^Fnr^w.^thSugh^w  are  few  places  where  the  Dakotadoes  not  show  some  ind 
cations  of  coal,  there  are  many  where  the  veins  are  too  thin  or  impure  to  work.  A 
^nstquenoe'there  is  a  very  large  portion  of  the  area  in  question  that  will  prove  m 
productive,  and  it  is  ouly  where  good  coal  is  found  underlying  large  areas  and  in  veil 
sutli.i.ntly  thick  that  mines  will  be  eventually  opened.  ^an*A 

In  spite  of  these  very  considerable  limitations  there  are  large  unbroken  tracts  < 
laud  as  yet  unprospected,  that  may  or  may  not  afford  mines.    The  few  openings  no< 
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fco  be  mentioned  only  mark  a  beginning  of  the  search  for  good  coal  in  the  Dakota 
ocks  of  Crook  County. 

The  qualities  which  render  this  coal  desirable  are:  (1)  They  contain  less  moisture 
han  any  other  coals  yet  discovered.  (2)  They  do  not  slack.  (3)  Some  of  them  coke. 
The  difficulty  will  be  to  find  the  coal  possessing  these  qualities  and  also  having  a  low 
>ercentage  of  ash.     The  ash  and  in  some  places  the  sulphur  are  the  chief  drawbacks. 

Important  development  work   has   been   made  on  Hay  Creek,  north  of  the  Bear 

odge  Mountains,  in  township  54,  range  61 ;  at  the  Brier  Hill  Bank,  on  Skull  Creek, 
n  townships  47  and  48,  range  63,  and  at  the  Mount  Zion  mines,  in  township  46, 
ange  61. 

The  Hay  Creek  mines. — As  a  result  of  the  necessity  for  good  fuel  at  the  Black  Hills 
ainiug  towns,  a  search  for  coal  was  instituted  long  ago,  and  the  Hay  Creek  veins  were 
iscovered  over  ten  years  since.  To-day  several  slopes  have  been  run  in  on  the  coal, 
ome  of  these  have  caved  in  on  account  of  insecure  timbering  and  the  unsatisfactory 
haracter  of  roof  and  floor.  The  Barrett  and  Fox  mine  is  now  cleaned  out.  These 
workings  expose  two  veins  of  coal  lying  about  20  feet  apart,  and  separated  by  fire- 
lay  and  sandslone.  The  bottom  bed  lies  about  30  or  40  feet  above  what  I  consider 
he  top  of  the  Jurassic  formation.     Each  of  the  veins  appears  to  be  about  4  feet  thick. 

t  a  point  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Barrett  main  opening  the  lower 
ein  is  said  to  be  7  feet  thick.     *     *     * 

The  following  analyses  were  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Barrett,  the  first  two  being 
lade  by  the  chemist  for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  the  last  by  Mari- 
er  &  Hoskins,  of  Chicago  : 


Constituents. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Kater 

8.18 
41.95 
40.12 

9.75 

8.74 
41.20 
39.91 
10.15 

9.02 

as    * 

39.90 

39.  74 

sh 

11.34 

Total , 

100. 00 

100. 00 

100.  00 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  some  other  men  were  prospecting  in  the  Jurassic  clays 
>uth  of  the  openings  already  described.  They  found  a  streak  of  carbonaceous  mat- 
ir  along  the  bed  of  the  creek,  which  they  followed  in  some  distance,  and  at  that 
me  they  were  sinking  a  shaft  below  it  through  fire-clay,  containing  pieces  of  wood 
tat  had  been  partly  changed  to  coal  and  the  remainder  petrified.  There  is  a  rumor 
lat  they  finally  struck  a  vein  of  coal  in  their  shaft. 

The  Brier  Hill  Coal. — Two  tunnels,  each  60  feet  in  length,  have  been  run  in  upon 
te  coal  vein  underlying  this  property.  The  discovery  tuuuel  shows  the  vein  to  be 
feet  4  inches  thick,  of  which  the  upper  6|  feet  is  chiefly  of  dull,  lusterless  color, 
"d  has  a  brown  streak.  The  bottom  2  feet  is  bright,  fine-looking  coal. 
The  other  tunnel,  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  shows  the  vein  to  be  here 
aly  6£  feet  thick,  of  wuich  the  upper  18  inches  is  of  dull  color,  then  3  feet  4  inches 
'  bright  coal,  and  the  bottom  streak  of  duller  color. 

Analyses  of  this  bright-looking  coal  show  it  to  contain  a  very  large  amount  of  gas, 
low  percentage  of  fixed  carbon,  and  a  low  percentage  of  moisture. 


5.25 
41.70 
44.98 

8.07 

5.75 

IS 

42.13 

44.  34 

(h 

7.78 

■ 

These  samples  are  from  selected  pieces  which  were  sent  me  from  Crook  County  about 
ro  years  ago.     My  own  samples  give  the  following  results  : 


Constituents. 


ater 

■8 


xed  carbon 
h 


6.81 
35.66 
40.81 
16.  62 


8.11 
30.31 
42.  28 
19.30 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  average  of  the  vein  in  the  two  tunnels  (Nos.  1  and 
2)  is  unsatisfactory  in  that  the  percentage  of  asli  is  very  high.  No.  3  is  the  best.  It 
represents  au  average  of  the  3-foot  8-inch  streak  in  the  center  of  the  G-foot  4-inch 
breast.  A  streak  of  this  thickness  would  pay  to  mine  if  it  were  uniform.  I  fear 
from  the  nature  of  things  that  this  streak  will  be  irregular. 

The  Mount  Zion  mines. — This  locality  was  visited  in  July  last.  The  writer  was 
treated  with  every  courtesy  by  those  in  charge,  and  wishes  to  here  express  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  kindness  shown  him. 


Sandstone. 


Shale. 


a  0.85 


i-0,25 
c  0.6 


d  0.7 


e  4.3 


f  0.3 


9 


0.7 


Fire  Clcuu. 
Sandstone. 
Jitrnbo  Seam. 


These  mines  are  situated  in  township  46,  rauge  61.  The  Jumbo  Claim  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  section  29,  the  Antelope  is  contiguous  upon  the  west.  The  other  coal  claims  ad- 
join. The  owners  have  and  are  investing  large  sums  of  money.  Besides  the  devel- 
opments actually  made  upon  the  coal  seam  they  have  purchased  about  6,000  acres  of 
coal  land,  freighted  in  and  set  np  a  large  saw-mill,  graded  many  miles  of  wagon 
road,  built  many  houses,  located  a  town  site,  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brieks, 
and  brought  in  and  set  in  place  an  expensive  mining  plant  of  the  most  improved 
type.  In  addition  to  this  the  Burlington  system  is  extending  its  Broken  Bow  brauch 
about  200  miles  in  order  to  connect  with  the  mines  by  the  time  they  are  ready  for 
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production.  When  the  mines  are  opened  and  ready  to  ship  coal  and  the  railroad 
connection  completed  the  total  outlay  of  moi  ey  can  not  fall  far  short  of  $2,500,000. 
Consequently,  the  success  of  these  mines  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  those 
•who  have  invested  this  money. 

Prospecting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mount  Zion  mines  was  commenced  nearly  two 
years  ago.  At  first  the  resnlts  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  search  was  nearly 
abandoned.  The  coal  seams  found  were  thin  and  impure— nothing  more  nor  less 
than  slate.  About  section  29  the  outcropping  coal  had  been  mostly  burnt.  But  one 
point  was  found  that  the  old  fire  had  spared,  and  the  discovery  was  made  here  which 
has  led  to  the  investments  described.  A  point  was  selected  to  the  west  of  this  dis- 
covery, where  a  gulch  several  hundred  feet  deep,  running  east  of  south,  cuts  down 
through  the  coal  and  leaves  the  seam  outcropping  on  either  side  about  55  feet  above 
the  water  channel.  Two  mines  are  being  opened  here,  the  one  on  the  east  called 
the  Jumbo,  the  one  on  the  west  called  the  Antelope.  They  will  each  have  a  capacity 
of  100  tons  per  hour  The  coal  was  found  to  be  burnt  back  of  the  crop  for  a  distance 
of  200  feet.  When  the  tire  had  worked  back  this  far  the  whole  mass  of  the  overhang 
hill  caved  in  and  smothered  it  out.  The  following  were  the  developments  that  I  saw 
at  the  mines:  (1)  The  Jumbo  discovery  tunnel  which  starts  at  the  croppings  and  fol- 
lows the  vein  in  78  feet  along  the  floor,  69  feet  along  the  roof  of  the  seam.  (2)  The 
Antelope  air- way,  which  strikes  unburnt  coal  200  feet  in  and  passes  12  feet  into  it. 
(3)  Two  small  prospect  tunnels  run,  one  for  each  mine  to  determine  the  level  at  which 
the  output  tunnel  should  be  started.  These  pass  through  the  burnt  zone  but  do  not 
enter  into  the  coal  far  enough  to  show  its  quality.  (4)  A  similar  tunnel  about  300 
yards  up  the  gulch  from  the  Antelope  main  entry.  (5)  The  Antelope  output  tunnel 
and  the  Jumbo  air-way  and  output  tunnel,  ilone  of  which  had  reached  the  solid  coal 
in  July.  (6)  Certain  short  tunnels  on  the  crop  of  the  vein  in  various  gulches,  none  of 
which  showed  solid  coal.  Of  these  workings,  aggregating  not  more  than  1,200  linear 
feet  of  tunnels,  only  two  showed  the  solid  vein.  These  together  were  in  solid  coal  for 
a  distance  of  less  than  75  feet. 

Before  describing  them  it  may  be  well  to  mention  how  the  samples  for  analysis 
were  taken.  A  suitable  point  was  selected  as  near  the  face  as  practicable  and  a  tape 
hung  from  the  roof  to  the  floor.  Then  the  various  bauds  in  the  vein  showing  any 
visible  difference  in  appearance  were  measured  and  marked  off  by  small  pieces  of  white 
clay  stuck  to  the  face.  Each  band  and  its  thickness  were  entered  in  a  note-book  and 
lettered.  Then  samples  were  taken  as  judgment  directed.  In  taking  a  sample  a  cloth 
was  spread  on  the  floor  and  a  groove  of  uniform  width  and  depth  was  made  vertically 
across  the  bands  to  be  assayed.  These  pickings  were  crushed  and  carefully  quartered 
to  a  convenient  bulk. 

The  Jumbo  discovery  tunnel  is  69  feet  under  cover.  The  vein  is  7.7  feet  thick. 
Over  the  coal  there  is  little  more  than  1  foot  of  compact  slate  with  sandstone  above 
it.    Below  the  coal  there  is  found  2  to  6  inches  of  fire-clay  and  then  white  sandstone. 

The  cut  represents  a  diagram  from  my  note-book.  The  letters  represent  the  various 
bands  distinguished,  the  figures  their  thickness  in  feet  and  decimals  of  feet. 

Streaks  A,  C,  E,  and  G  are  bright-looking  coals,  of  usually  uniform  texture  and  lus- 
ter ;  B  and  F  are  shales  of  grayish  color ;  D  is  streaked  in  appearance,  having  irregu- 
lar bands  of  coal  alternately  bright  and  dark.  I  was  informed  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion to  mine  the  coal  by  machinery  and  to  cut  in  on  streak  G  and  shoot  down  from 
streak  A,  and  in  breaking  up  the  coal  to  throw  B  and  F  aside.  From  analyses  of  coal 
similar  to  streak  D  from  the  Antelope,  I  think  that  this  will  not  yield  good  results. 
And  in  my  opinion  only  streaks  E,  F,  and  G  will  be  mined,  of  which  F  will  be  thrown 
out.  I  took  two  samples  of  this  streak,  one  from  a  point  33  feet  under  cover  and  one 
from  a  point  5  feet  from  the  face.     The  analyses  gave : 


1. 

2. 

Water 

5.17 
41.40 
39.  98 
13.45 

8  10 

Gas 

42  57 

Fixed  carbon 

37  51 

Ash 

11  82 

No.  2  was  kept  in  an  air-tight  bottle  for  a  certain  purpose.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
moisture  is  higher  than  in  No.  1,  which  represents  the"  coal  as  it  would  arrive  upon 
the  market.     I  have  not  yet  made  other  analyses  taken  from  this  opening. 

The  next  cut  is  a  similar  representation  of  the  vein  as  exposed  in  the  Antelope  air- 
way. Streaks  A,  C,  E,  and  G  represent  the  cleaner  coal.  Streaks  B,  F,  and  H  the 
shale,  and  streak  D  a  band  of  so-called  bony  coal.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  sec- 
tions closely  agree  with  each  other,  only  the  bottom  streak  is  thicker  and  a  new  streak 
of  bone  (F)  has  appeared  in  the  Antelope  tunnel. 
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The  following  are  analyses  of  samples  taken  from  the  Antelope : 


1 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Water 

5.86 
42.17 
42.22 

9.75 

6.44 
39.75 
41.34 
12.47 

6.56 
37.96 
40.09 
15.39 

3.32 

Gas   

38.94 

31.73 

Ash...                                                                     

26.01 

These  analyses  represent  samples  of  the  following  streaks : 

No.  1. — Streaks  E  to  I,  inclusive,  except  F  and  H. 
No.  2. — Streaks  A  to  I,  inclusive,  except  B,  F,  and  H. 
No.  3. — Streaks  E  to  I,  inclusive. 
No.  4. -Streak  D. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  specimen  samples  showing  far  less  ash,  and 
equally  as  good  in  all  other  respects,  could  be  taken.  In  fact,  I  have  made  analyses 
in  which  the  ash  was  not  over  7  per  cent.,  but  the  analyses  given  above  represent 
averages.  In  my  opinion  it  will  be  necessary,  unless  the  quality  of  the  seam  greatly 
improves,  to  abandon  all  streaks  above  E  and  throw  aside  F  aud  H.  Otherwise  the 
percentage  of  ash  will  be  great.  While  the  ash  in  these  coals  is  high  the  moisture  is 
low,  and  if  we  add  the  percentage  of  gas  aud  fixed  carbon  together  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  combustible  matter  does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  the  Union 
Pacific  coals.  Further,  this  coal  will  probably  yield  more  heat  to  the  per  cent,  of 
combustible  matter  than  the  others. 

If  the  most  conservative  view  of  the  portion  of  the  vein  to  be  worked  is  taken, 
each  opening  shows  abont  5  feet  of  clean  coal  and  from  4  to  5  inches  of  slate,  and  if 
we  infer  that  a  large  area  contains  upon  an  average  a  like  thickness  and  grade  of 
coal,  the  vein  will  yield  over  3,500,000  tons  to  the  square  mile.  This  question  of  con- 
tinuity in  thickness  aud  quality  is  an  exceedingly  important  one.     *     *     *     . 

With  the  latter  field  the  writer  has  mentioned  all  the  coal  areas  in  Wyoming  which 
he  has  personally  inspected.  He  has  not  yet  examined  the  unquestionably  large 
areas  of  southern  Albany  and  Carbon  Counties,  which  he  understands  are  of  great 
promise,  nor  the  coal  fields  of  Uinta  County  and  the  Big  Horn  Basin.  Although  he 
has  heard  reports  and  rumors  of  exellent  coals  in  all  of  these  large  fields,  he  is  as  yet 
unable  to  report  upon  them,  for  the  want  of  personal  knowledge.  Consequently,  un- 
less it  is  remembered  that  this  paper  upon  Wyoming  coal  fields  is  incomplete  and  that 
it  leaves  out  large  and  promising  areas  completely,  injustice  will  be  done  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  development  of  Wyoming  coal  fields  is  in  its  infancy.  No  one  knows  their 
merits,  no  one  knows  their  capabilities  to  produce  good  coal.  It  is  only  known 
by  the  little  that  has  been  done  that  careful  and  intelligent  search  will  render  the 
selection  of  good  lands  easy  and  inexpensive.  That  the  careless  and  hasty  selection 
of  such  lands  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  occurrence  of  western  coals  will  usually 
result  in  failure  and  the  loss  of  large  sums  of  money  to  the  investors,  and  in  injary  to 
the  good  name  of  Wyoming. 

PETROLEUM  FIELDS. 

This  subject  was  treated  quite  fully  in  the  report  of  the  geologist  made  to  the 
tenth  legislative  assembly  and  published  in  the  spring  of  1888.  This  article  is  a 
very  brief  summary  of  chapter  there  given,  with  fuller  description  of  a  new  district. 

The  first  discovery  of  natural  oil  springs  in  Wyoming  dates  back  at  least  25  years. 
In  1863  oil  was  collected  from  a  spring  near  Poison  Spider  Creek,  and  sold  along  the 
Mormon  trail,  for  axle  grease,  and  a  few  years  later  it  was  collected  from  springs 
near  Hilliard,  in  southern  Uinta  County  and  sold  as  a  lubricant  to  the  newly  opened 
Wyoming  coal  mines. 

But  it  has  only  been  during  the  past  decade  that  the  oil  fields  have  attracted  any 
considerable  attention;  during  the  past  five  years  that  any  borings  have  been  made 
for  oil.  It  is  only  now  that  they  are  deservedly  exciting  the  interest  of  Eastern  capi- 
tal and  that  wells  are  being  drilled  in  various  places.  Petroleum  is  found  in  numerous 
escapes  in  Uinta  County,  near  Hilliard  and  Fossil ;  in  Fremont  Couuty,  near  Lander, 
in  Dutton  Basin  and  on  the  Stinking  Water  River;  iD  Carbon  County,  along  the  base 
of  the  Rattlesnake  Mouutaius,  on  Salt  Creek  and  the  South  Powder;  in  Johnson 
County,  on  the  South  Powder  and  the  No  Wood  Rivers;  in  Crook  County,  at  various 
points  bordering  the  foot-hills  of  the  Black  Hills  Range  and  Bear  Lodge  Mountains. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  localities  mentioned  no  intelligent  prospecting  has  been  carried 
on,  and  it  has  not  been  proven  whether  the  oil  exists  in  large  quantities  or  not.  A 
number  of  wells  have  been  drilled  and  much  money  expended,  but,  with  the  impor- 
tant exceptions  to  be  mentioned  below,  the  prospecting  companies  have  been  too  am- 
bitious or  too  careless,  or  both,  aud,  instead  of  sinking  shallow  wells  at  first  and  ven- 
turing deeper  as  the  findings  would  warrant,  they  have  selected  points  where  the 
"  oil  sands"  are  so  far  beneath  the  surface  that  they  have  been  unable  to  reach  them. 

The  most  important  oil  field,  and  the  only  one  at  all  developed,  lie^  near  Lander, 
in  Fremont  County. 

The  three  wells  sunk  on  the  Popoaigie  all  struck  oil.  At  this  place  there  is  a  small 
oval  valley  surrounded  by  abrupt,  often  precipitous  hills,  over  which  at  various  points 
he  found  both  oil  and  gas  escaping.  A  good  flow  of  live  oil  was  encountered  in  each. 
These  wells,  which  varied  in  depths  from  350  to  nearly  800  feet,  were  cased  and  sup- 
plied with  valves  to  prevent  the  oil  from  escaping,  but  owing  to  the  great  gas  press- 
ure a  large  leakage  can  not  be  prevented— a  pressure  so  great  that  upon  suddenly 
opening  the  valves  the  oil  spurts  up  like  some  black-watered  geyser  for  75  feet  into 
the  air.  After  the  pipe  thus  clears  itself  the  steady  flow  of  oil  is  resumed,  which,  it 
is  variously  estimated,  will  aggregate  from  600  to  1,000  barrels  per  twenty-four  hours. 

As  these  wells  are  about  100  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad,  no  oil  has  been  shipped 
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on  account  of  the  expense  <>f  transportation,  and  that  oil  which  escapes  in  spite  of 
the  valves  is  wasted  and  drams  into  several  large  ponds,  where  there  are  always  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  oil  collected.  Its  presence  is  indicated  long  before  the  ponds  are 
reached  by  the  strong  but  not  disagreeable  smell  of  escaping  gas. 

In  color  this  oil  is  black.  When  fresh  it  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  absorbed 
gas.  It  will  yield  both  illuminating  and  lubricating  oil  of  excellent  quality  when  dis- 
tilled, and  a  residue  which  will  be  used  as  fuel  for  steam-making  just  as  the  residuum 
from  the  Colorado  refineries  is  used  under  the  boilers  at  the  Leadville  shafts. 

The  Shoshone  wells  yield  oil  from  the  top  of  the  Carboniferous  formation.  The 
rocks  dip  steeply  into  the  ground  both  towards  and  away  from  the  mountains  re- 
spectively on  either  side  of  the  river,  but  lie  flat  along  a  narrow  belt,  parallel  to  the 
range,  and  situa:ed  where  the  dips  change.  This  belt  passes  from  Beaver  Creek  to 
the  Big  Wind  River,  a  distance  of  about  60  miles,  of  which  over  40  miles  lie  within 
the  Shoshone  Indian  Reservation.  The  oil  horizon  lies  at  various  distances  beneath 
the  surface  along  this  strip.  It  is  never  less  than  500  feet  beneath  the  ground,  and 
never  exceeds  2,000.     Oil  springs  are  found  on  it  in  a  number  of  places. 

In  purchasing  or  locating  lands,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  on  this  belt,  which 
might  be  called  a  zone  of  minimum  depth.  On  either  side  of  the  red  sandstone  belt, 
and  at  short  distance  from  it,  the  oil-bearing  rocks  are  so  far  below  the  surface  that 
it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  try  to  reach  them  with  a  drill.  There  are  claims  located, 
and  several  times  sold,  on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  sink  a  well  much  more  than 
a  mile  in  depth  in  order  to  penetrate  the  known  oil  horizon. 

Two  new  wells  are  being  bored  in  the  Rattlesnake  district.  One  of  these  will  have 
to  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  over  2,000  feet  before  the  Dakota  rocks  are  reached.  The 
other,  which  is  wisely  located  for  a  prospect  well,  has  penetrated  the  upper  Dakota 
sandstones.  This  rock  was  saturated  with  oil,  but  no  appreciable  yield  was  ob- 
tained from  it.     They  are  now  sinking  to  prospect  the  lower  sandstones. 

Unfortunately  for  the  district,  the  prospectors,  with  one  exception  mentioned,  have 
tried  to  sink  deep  wells,  which  they  have  been  unable  to  complete.  Had  they  begun 
with  shallow  wells  they  would  long  ago  have  determined  whether  or  not  there  were 
any  merits  in  the  district  beyond  surface  indications,  and  either  abandoned  the  search 
or  ventured  deeper  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  way  to  drill  in  this  different  ground, 
and  some  tangible  assurance  of  success. 

I  understand  that  promising  results  have  been  obtained  from  borings  near  Fossil,  in 
Uinta  County.  But  the  driller  is  here  presented  with  peculiar  difficulties  which  he 
has  as  yet  been  unable  to  overcome. 

The  district  in  the  vicinity  of  township  49,  range  91,  on  the  Norwood  River,  has  not 
been  visited  since  the  boring  of  wells  was  commenced.  The  oil  fields  of  Crook  County 
were  hurriedly  inspected  last  August.  As  they  have  not  been  previously  reported 
upon,  a  fuller  description  of  them  will  be  given. 

The  petroleum  is  found  at  many  points  as  a  stain  in  certain  sandstones  and  even 
saturating  such  strata  to  such  an  extent  that  the  oil  seeps  forth  in  springs.  All  of 
the  oil  yet  found  is  heavy,  green  in  color,  and  makes  an  excellent  lubricator.  The 
amount  of  illuminating  oil  it  would  yield  is  insignificant.  The  largest  spring  is  in 
the  SW.  £  of  the  NE.  ^  of  sec.  25,  tp.  45,  R.  62.  The  oil  drains  out  of  a  porous  sand- 
stone of  the  Colorado  group  of  rocks.  There  is  a  pit  dug  in  the  croppings  of  this 
stratum  into  which  the  water  and  oil  collects.  It  will  yield  several  gallons  of  oil 
daily.  This  oil  is  olive  green  in  color  by  reflected  light,  brown  by  transmitted  light. 
It  has  a  density  of  22£°  Baume\  It  is  a  superior  lubricator.  At  the  spring  the  strata 
dip  from  15°  to  20°  SW.,  but  further  out  the  dip  rapidly  increases  to  over  45°. 

North  of  the  Belle  Fourche  River,  in  the  SE.  i  sec.  27,  tp.  52,  R.  67,  the  same  stratum 
of  sandstone,  here  much  thinner  than  at  the  point  just  described,  yields  seepages  of 
oil.  The  pit  upon  this  quarter-section,  when  newly  cleaned  out,  is  said  to  yield  about 
90  gallons  of  oil  per  month.  The  oil  rock  dips  about  12°  west.  Further  out  the  dip 
appears  to  grow  less. 

A  number  of  wells  have  been  sunk  in  this  vicinity.  The  Standard  well,  which, 
through  chance  or  intention,  is  excellently  located  for  a  prospect  well,  was  sunk 
about  half  a  miie  west  of  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  oil  sandstone.  It  struck  this 
stratum  at  a  depth  of  296  feet,  and  pierced  it  306  feet.  It  yielded  to  the  pump  about 
20  gallons  of  oil  in  twenty- fourhours.  Several  very  shallow  wells  sunk  along  the  line 
of  outcrop  got  very  small  amounts  of  oil. 

The  Great  Northwestern  well  was  started  at  a  point  about  5  miles  south  of  the 
Standard,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Belle  Fourche.  It  never  pierced  the  main  oil 
stratum  because  this  rock  outcrops  to  the  south  of  it.  At  155  feet  a  very  small 
amount  of  oil  was  obtained  from  a  stratum  in  the  Dakota  sandstones.  From  thence 
down  to  a  depth  of  9:50  feet  it  passed  through  the  Dakota,  Jurassic,  and  Upper  Trias- 
sic  sandstones.    The  money  spent  upon  this  well  was  little  better  than  thrown  away. 

Two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Northwestern  well  the  Rapid  City  well  is  now 
in  the  process  of  sinking.     At  a  depth  of  750  feet  it  had  not  yet  struck  the  oil  sand. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  field  may  develop  into  a  small  oil  district.     The  oil  is  a 
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superior  lubricator  and  will  be  valuable  if  obtained  in  quantities.  The  Standard  well 
was  sunk  in  the  proper  place,  and  the  other  work  should  be  confined  for  the  present, 
at  least,  to  tho  same  neighborhood,  only  the  wells  should  be  started  further  out  from 
the  cropping  of  the  oil-bearing  stratum.  The  indications  are  that  this  rock  could  be 
reached  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  line  of  outcrop. 

SOLUBLE   SALT  DEPOSITS.* 

Soluble  salts  of  two  of  the  metals,  sodium  and  magnesium,  occur  in  extensive  de- 
posits in  Wyoming.  They  are  found  in  basins  of  small  area  which  have  no  outlet  for 
their  drainage.  They  are  called  "lakes,"  because  they  naturally  form  in  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  basins.  In  reality  they  are,  with  one  exception,  solid  during  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  are  only  covered  with  shallow  waters  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  these  deposits  all  arise  through  the  evaporation 
of  the  waters  of  mineral  springs  which  feed  into  the  lakes  and  have  no  way  of  escap- 
ing. 

The  various  deposits  may  be  classified  as  follows : 


Name  of  deposit. 


Locality. 


Estimated 
area. 


I. — Sulphate  of  sodium  (Glauber's  salt). 


Union  Pacific  lakes 

Downey  lakes 

Bothwell  lakes 

Gill  lakes 


II.—  Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  sodium. 


Morgan  lake 

New  York  and  Philadelphia  lakes 

Omaha  lake 

"Wilmington  lake 

Wilkes  Barre  lake 


III. — Pure  magnesium  sulphate  (Epsom  salt)  and  mixture 
of  sodium  and  magnesium  sulphates. 

Brooklyn  lake 

Philadelphia  lake 

Chicago  lake 


Albany  County 
do 

Carbon  County 
do 


Carbon  County 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Acres. 


Carbon  County 

do 

do 


60 
100 
100 


150 

8 

160 

50 


100 
40 


The  estimated  areas  apply  to  the  actual  deposits  and  not  to  the  claims.  The  latter 
are  rectangular  in  shape  and  necessarily  include  much  land  not  underlaid  by  the 
salts.  The  thickness  of  the  deposits  is  variable.  Along  the  edge  it  is  of  course  very 
thin.  Towards  the  center  the  thickness  is  generally  unknown,  but  by  borings  or  pits 
it  is  shown  to  be  over  8,  10,  even  20  feet,  without  the  bottom  being  reached.  Con- 
sequently no  legitimate  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  amount  these  deposits  are  capa- 
ble of  producing.  The  total  area  of  the  first  two  classes,  excluding  the  Wilmington, 
which  has  no  solid  deposit,  is  708  acres.  This  would  yield  over  30,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  sodium  sulphate  for  each  foot  in  thickness. 

I. — Sodium  sulphate  (Glauber's  salt). 


A. — The  Union  Pacific  lakes.— The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Stone,  formerly  chemist  at  the  Laramie  Chemical  Works,  who  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  developments  made  at  these  deposits  several  years  ago  : 

"Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  concerning  the  Union  Pacific  soda 
lakes,  I  would  say  that  the  lakes  are  situated  southwest  of  Laramie  about  13  miles. 
They  are  four  in  number,  varying  in  size  from  4  to  40  acres,  and  usually  (always, 
until  within  three  years)  are  dry  after  the  middle  of  August.  The  water  which  floods 
them  in  the  spring  comes  principally  from  the  melting  snow  in  the  small  basin  which 
drains  into  the  lakes.  They  are,  however,  fed  by  numerous  springs,  all  of  which, 
with  two  exceptions,  send  forth  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium.  This  solu- 
tion, evaporating  under  the  influence  of  our  dry,  windy  summer,  deposits  the  salt 

*  Rock  salt  is  not  known  to  occur  in  Wyoming.  There  are  numerous  salt  springs, 
notably  in  Crook  County,  on  Salt  Creek,  and  in  Uintah  County,  on  Salt  River.  These 
springs  will  not  be  described  under  this  heading. 
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which  it  holds  in  clear  crystals,  having  the  composition  indicated  in  the  formula 
Na»S04,  LOHsO. 

'•  Various  soundings  have  heen  made  into  the  deposits  and  measurements  obtained, 
showing  that  the  soda-beds  are  in  some  places  40  feet  deep.     *     *     * 

"  In  speaking  of  the  springs  mention  was  made  of  two  exceptions  to  the  soda  springs. 
These  two  are  very  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  they  flow  within  a  few  feet  of  the  soda 
and  are  of  pure  sweet  water. 

"The  soil  surrounding  the  lakes,  as  shown  by  excavatious  made  at  various  points 
near  the  lakes,  is  made  up  in  the  15  feet  next  to  the  surface,  of  first,  a  thin  stratum  of 
fine  sandy  gravel;  second,  a  stratum  of  hard  clay,  which  occasionally  assumes  a  shaly 
appearance.  This  clay  varies  (to)  from  10  to  12  feet  in  thickness.  Below  the  clay  is 
found  a  coarse  gravel." 

The  composition  of  the  soda  deposits  found  in  these  lakes  is  remarkably  uniform, 
the  average  composition  being  shown  by  the  following  results,  made  in  our  labora- 
tory: 

Sodi  lira  sulphate 44. 5 

Water 54.9 

Insoluble  matter 5 

99.9 

The  remaining  1  per  cent,  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts. 
The  iusoluble  matter  is  principally  organic,  but  usually  contains  silica  and  alumina, 
which  have  been  blown  upon  the  lakes.  The  water  also  varies  in  amount,  but  is  sel- 
dom found  less  than  44  per  cent. 

A  black  mud  is  found  in  the  soda-beds,  in  layers  of  from  one-half  inch  to  6  inches  in 
thickness.     The  composition  of  this  mud  we  have  never  determined. 

The  following  analyses  from  these  deposits  are  taken  from  the  Mineral  Resources 
of  the  United  States: 


1 

2 

3 

44.55 

54.98 

.47 

41.41 
54.79 
3.80 

39.78 

Water 

59.66 

.56 

From  the  same  page  the  following  analysis  is  obtained.  It  is  probably  of  a  sample 
of  the  "black  mud"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stone: 

Iron,  lime,  magnesia : 22.33 

Alumni  a,  soda,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids 40. 82 

Silica 36.85 

Organic  matter Trace. 

B. — The  Downey  lakes. — These  lakes  are  three  in  number.  They  are  located  on 
sections  15,  22,  and  21,  township  13  N.,  range  75  W.  They  are  between  8  and  9  miles 
nearly  due  south  of  the  Union  Pacific  lakes,  and  are  separated  from  the  latter  by  the 
Big  Laramie  River.  On  the  west  there  is  a  stream  called  Sandy  Creek,  not  more  than 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The  divide  between  this  creek  and  the  lakes  is  very 
low  — probably  not  over  10  feet.  The  area  of  the  claims,  including  the  lakes,  aggre- 
gate 320  acres,  of  which  over  100  acres  are  occupied  by  the  soda  deposits. 

These  deposits  cover  an  area  of  over  100  acres,  and  contain  towards  the  center  from 
7  to  9  feet  of  solid  sodium  sulphate.  Analyses  and  practical  tests  at  the  Laramie 
Glass  Works  show  the  soda  to  be  equally  pure  with  that  from  the  Union  Pacific  lakes. 

C.—  The  Jiothivell  lakes. — These  deposits  are  near  the  old  telegraph  road  leading 
northwest  from  Rawlins,  and  about  28  miles  from  that  town.  The  soda  is  solid  and 
hard  and  pure,  except  for  mechanically  included  sand.  I  understand  that  the  de- 
posits are  verv  thick. 

L\ — The  Gill  lakes. — This  group  of  lakes  is  situated  in  section  26,  township  35  N., 
range  78  W.,  and  is  6  miles  north  of  the  Platte  River  at  the  old  Fiddleback 
Ranch.  I  have  passed  by  the  latter  point  twice,  but  did  not  then  know  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  lakes.  They  are  four  in  number,  and  are  all  located  in  one  claim  of  160 
acres.  Of  this  area  between  80  and-90  acres  are  covered  by  the  lakes.  A  number  of 
pits  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  on  these  lakes,  and  from  one  of  this  depth  a 
hole  was  bored  four  feet  deeper.  The  soda  has  never  been  pierced.  A  sample  of  this 
soda  given  me  shows  it  to  be  very  clear  and  pure.     When  freshly  broken  it  is  clear, 
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almost  transparent.     The  outside  rapidly  loses  water  when  exposed  to  the  air.     An 
analysis  of  this  soda  gave  the  following  results: 

Sodium  sulphate ' 94.50 

Magnesium  sulphate 2.52 

Sodium  chloride 0.  54 

Water 1.61 

Undetermined  and  loss 83 

100.  00 

This  sample  had  necessarily  been  freely  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time.  The 
Gill  hikes  are  not  only  important  from  the  fact  that  they  have  very  large  deposits 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  but  also  because  they  are  now  within  7  miles  of  the  railroad  grade, 
which  passes  up  the  Platte. 

II. — Deposits  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  sodium. 

A. — The  Morgan  lake. — The  Morgan  lake  lies  in  township  28  N.,  range  88  W., 
near  the  northern  boundary,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Sweetwater  River. 

The  pits  sunk  on  the  lake,  which  is  dry  after  August,  have  never  been  deeper  than 
12  feet.  In  such  pits  the  bottom  of  the  soda  has  never  been  struck.  Even  at  a  dis- 
tance of  75  feet  from  the  shore  the  solid  and  pure  soda  is  over  12  feet  deep.  The  soda 
when  first  taken  out  is  clear  and  transparent,  but  like  all  the  other  sodas  quickly 
effloresces.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda  in  varying  pro- 
portions, and  contains  little  else  than  these  salts.  The  samples  taken  from  a  depth 
of  12  feet  show  more  sulphate  than  samples  taken  near  the  surface.  The  soda  of  this 
lake  is  certainly  very  great  in  quantity.  Taking  the  area  of  the  deposit  at  only  100 
acres,  and  the  thickness  at  but  12  feet,  the  contents  of  the  deposit  would  be  over 
50,000,000  cubic  feet. 

The  remaining  deposits  of  this  class  are  all  situated  in  the  Sweetwater  Valley  near 
Independence  Rock.     They  are  known  as  theDupont  lakes. 

The  Wilmington  and  Wilkes  Barre  have  no  solid  deposits.  The  soda  is  entirely  in 
solution.     The  following  analyses  will,  show  the  composition  of  these  salts  :* 

Sample  from  surface  of  Omaha  claim. 

Moisture 9. 01 

Insoluble  matter 2. 61 

Sulphate  of  soda 25. 75 

Chloride  of  sodium 2. 13 

Carbonate  of  soda 30. 62 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 30. 09 


Total 100.21 

Dried  sample  from  Wilkes  Barre  claim. 

Chloride  of  sodium 1.83 

Sulphate  of  soda . 39.04 

Carbonate  of  soda 59.00 

Insoluble  matter 9.23 

Dried  samples  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  claims. 


Chloride  of  sodium 
Sulphate  of  soda. . . 
Carbonate  of  soda.. 
Insoluble  matter... 


1.83 

2.04 

71.37 

44.74 

3.10 

5.00 

22.82 

47.50 

2.52 
72.40 

5.00 
19.03 


III. — Magnesium  sulphate  (epsom  salts)  and  mixtures  of  magnesium  and  sodium  sulphates. 

All  of  these  deposits  occur  in  an  inclosed  basin  3  miles  north  of  Wilcox,  in  Carbon 
County.  The  lakes,  some  twenty-six  in  number,  are  scattered  over  the  bottom  of  the 
basin,  and  are  all  contained  within  a  space  of  not  over  2  square  miles.  In  size  they 
vary  from  not  over  a  fraction  of  an  acre  to  nearly  or  quite  100  acres.     Many  of  the 

*AU  of  the  five  analyses  here  given  are  taken  from  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the 
United  States,  calendar  year  1885  ;  chapter  on  glass  materials,  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks. 
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twenty-six  lakes  are  of  no  importance,  either  on  account  of  their  small  size  or  he- 
cause  they  have  no  deposits  in  them.  Only  a  few  of  the  more  important  ones  will  be 
described. 

A. — The  Brooklyn  has  an  area  of  about  100  acres.  It  contains  a  deposit  about  7 
inches  thick  of  nearly  chemically  normal  magnesium  sulphate.  The  analysis  given 
below  shows  its  composition  : 

Insoluble  residue 0.11 

Water 49.75 

Sulphur  trioxide 33.08 

Magnesia 16. 26 

Sodium  chloride 0.21 

Sodium  oxide 0. 43 

There  are  over  2,000,000  cubic  feet  of  the  pure  salt  in  this  deposit,  as  well  as  a  large 
amotmt  in  the  black  mud  lying  beneath  it,  that  is  peculiar  to  soluble  salt  deposits. 

B. — The  Philadelphia  lake  lies  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Brooklyn,  and  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  low  flat.  It  contains  both  salts,  as  an  analysis  given  below 
will  show.     The  deposit  away  from  the  shore  is  4  to  7  feet  thick : 

Insoluble  residue 3.38 

Water 48.90 

Sulphur  trioxide 31.33 

Magnesia 15. 62 

Sodium  chloride 0. 44 

Sodium  oxide 0. 07 

C. — The  Chicago  lakes  form  a  group  of  which  the  largest  is  about  10  acres.  The 
maximum  thickness  developed  in  any  of  them  is  6  feet.  Two  analyses  show  the  fol- 
lowing composition: 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


Insoluble  residue 

Water • 

Sulphur  trioxide 

Magnesia 

Sodium  oxide 


0.16 
32.43 
41.19 
11.06 
14.78 


Trace. 
33.50 
40.12 
11.90 
12.40 


The  deposits  of  the  sulphates  and  of  the  mixture  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
sodium  in  Wyoming  are  of  great  interest  and  importance  on  account  of  the  immense 
amounts  in  which  they  occur,  their  purity,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  market 
for  such  material  when  facilities  for  placing  it  upon  the  market,  namely,  cheap  trans- 
portation and  the  manufactories  for  using  the  soda  at  home  aud  making  products  that 
will  permit  transportation  to  a  large  market,  are  available.  Already  there  are  im- 
portant beginnings  in  the  latter  directiou. 

The  Wyoming  natural  sulphate  of  sodium  has  only  to  be  dried  and  it  is  a  superior 
grade  of  the  salt  cake  of  commerce  elsewhere  obtained  as  a  product  of  manufacture 
from  common  salt.  From  the  salt  cake,  soda  ash,  caustic  soda,  and  various  other 
sodium  salts  are  manufactured.  The  mixture  of  the  sulphate  and  the  carbonate  when 
dried  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  salt  cake  and  will  be  somewhat  cheaper  raw 
material  for  chemical  works. 

The  average  price  paid  for  salt  cake  in  1885  at  the  glass-works  throughout  the 
United  States  was  $16.95  per  long  ton,*  and  since  it  is  imported,  for  the  most  part,  the 
glass- works  of  Illinois  and  in  the  West  generally  must  have  paid  more  than  this  by 
several  dollars,  probably  over  $20  per  ton.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Rock 
Springs  coal  is  mined,  the  freight  paid  to  Omaha,  sold  and  retailed  at  $6.50  per  ton,  and 
that  profits  are  made  presumedly  upon  all  these  transactions,  it  certainly  seems  prob- 
able that  a  profit  could  be  made  by  the  railroads  by  shipping  the  salt  cake  of  Lara- 
mie City  to  the  Mississippi,  a  distance  not  much  greater,  and  allowing  it  to  be  sold 
at  prices  which  would  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  owners  and  yet  compete  with  the  east- 
ern market.  Whether  the  railroad  can  do  this  or  not  will  soon  be  seen,  for  Wyoming 
will  have  in  the  near  future  three  separate  roads  well  extended  within  her  limits. 

The  total  amount  of  sodium  salts  used  in  this  country  in  lf-85  cost  $10,000,000. 
When  the  various  deposits  are  reached  by  the  railroads  it  seems  probable  that  they 
will  be  able  to  help  to  supply  this  large  market. 

The  only  point  in  Wyoming  where  the  deposits  are  utilized  is  at  Laramie  City, 
where  there  are  chemical  works  for  furnishing  manufactured  products,  glass-works, 
and  a  soap  manufactory.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  it  can  ouly  be  a  question  of  a 
short  time  when  these  and  similar  enterprises  will  prove  successful. 

*  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  calendar^year  1885. 
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WYOMING  IRON  ORES. 

The  Platte  Canon  hematite  deposits. — The  analyses  given  for  the  ores  of  this  district 
were  all  made  in  the  office  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Hodges,  engineer  of  tests  for  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  The  two  samples  frcni  the  bottom  level  of  the  Sunrise  mine  were  taken  by 
the  writer  in  the  fall  of  1888. 

The  important  bodies  of  iron  ore  developed  in  this  district  occur  in  Eureka  Gulch 
and  Whalen  Canon.  Three  classes  of  deposits  may  be  recognized.  (1.)  Lenticular 
masses  of  ore  in  the  crystalline  schists.  (2.)  Stratified  deposits  of  hematite  lying 
upon  the  slates,  that  have  resulted  from  erosion  of  outcropping  masses  of  ore  in  early 
geological  time.  (3.)  Recent  superficial  mixtures  of  detritus,  consisting  of  pebbles 
and  fragments  of  hematite,  slate,  limestone,  etc.,  forming  with  finer  material  the  soil 
about  the  croppings  of  the  first  two  classes  of  deposit. 

The  hills  about  these  gulches  are  capped  with  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  the  old- 
est stratified  rocks,  and  it  is  only  in  the  gulches  that  the  crystalline  schists  and  the 
contact  between  them  and  the  "  cap  rocks  "  is  laid  bare.  Consequently  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  area  liable  to  contain  deposits  is  uncovered. 

The  Sunrise  mine  has  been  worked  for  copper,  which  was  found  in  irregular  depos- 
its entirely  surrounded  by  very  pure  hematite.  In  prospecting  solely  for  copper  ore 
the  hematite  has  been  partially  developed. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  claim  there  is  much  float  in  pieces  of  from  a  few  pounds  to  a 
few  tons1  weight.     An  average  sample  of  this  ore  gave  : 

Silica 2.40 

Ferric  oxide 94. 42 

Phosphorus 07 

Sulphur none 

Titannic  acid none 

Copper none 

Metallic  iron  (computed) 66.09 

At  the  main  shaft  several  hundred  feet  distant  much  iron  ore  has  been  mined  and 
thrown  upon  a  dump.     A  sample  of  this  ore  gave  : 

Silica 1.90 

Ferric  oxide 96. 50 

Phosphorus trace 

Sulphur none 

Titannic  acid none 

Copper none 

Metallic  iron  (computed) 67. 55 

The  bottom  level  of  the  shaft,  which  is  110  feet  beneath  the  surface,  cross-cuts  the  ore 
body  and  shows  it  to  be  60  feet  thick  on  this  section.  The  ore  is  of  two  kinds,  hard  and 
soft.  No.  1  represents  an  average  sample  of  the  hard  ore  ;  No.  2  an  average  of  the  soft: 


"Water  of  constitution 

Silica 

Ferric  oxide 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Titannic  acid 

Copper  

Metallic  iron  (computed) . 


0.47 


88.45 
0.02 
None. 
None. 
None. 

61.92 


0.25 
13.03 
83.65 

Trace. 

Trace. 

Trace. 


58.56 


Further  to  the  northeast  the  Village  Belle,  Lone  Jack,  and  other  claims  show  some 
good  iron  ore.  But  there  has  not  been  sufficient  systematic  development  to  show 
what  ore  bodies  they  have  or  whether  the  main  ore  body  of  the  Sunrise  extends  into 
this  ground  without  a  break  or  not.  It  is  only  shown  that  they  have  some  good  ore 
in  the  slates. 

South  of  the  Sunrise  and  across  Eureka  Gulch  a  number  cf  short  tunnels  have  been 
run  in  on  the  contact  between  the  slate  and  the  overlying  quartzite.  Most  of  these 
tunnels  show  much  iron  ore.  Some  of  it  poor  in  quality,  none  as  good  as  Sunrise  ore. 
Thus  far  they  have  developed  no  ore  bodies  in  place  between  slate  walls. 

The  Chicago  mining  claim  is  situated  in  Whalen  Canon;  it  was  discovered  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  only  developments  are  a  short  tunnel  and  a  crooked  drift 
connecting  it  with  a  shaft.  The  tunnel  is  not  more  than  20  feet  in  length  ;  it  passes 
through  a  loose  mass  of  hematite  and  into  a  solid  body  of  the  same  ore ;  top,  bottom, 
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and  sides  show  iron  ore  ;  there  cau  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  ore  body  is  large.  The 
only  question,  which  future  exploitation  alone  can  decide,  is  how  large  it  is.  The 
following  are  analyses  of  two  samples  of  this  ore.  No.  1  is  an  average  of  the  hard  ore 
from  the  face;  No.  2  of  sole  ore  from  the  dump  : 


Water  of  constitution 

Silica 

Calcic  oxide 

Ferric  oxide 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Copper  

Titanuie  acid 

Metallic  iron  (computed). 


0.35 
9.12 


89.08 
Trace. 
None. 
None. 
None. 

62. 35 


0.33 
11.86 
1.17 
83.  93 
Trace. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
58.75 


There  are  many  other  points  that  might  be  mentioned  where  there  is  good  float  ore 
and  prospect  tunnels  showing  ore.  But  the  deposits  already  described  are  the  most 
important  yet  developed. 

From  the  nature  of  the  strati  lied  deposits  alluded  to,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
other  large  deposits  of  hematite,  like  that  of  the  Sunrise  mine,  exist  in  the  slates, 
and  that  by  following  the  stratified  deposits  these  bodies  will  be  reached. 

From  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  area  between  the  Sunrise  and  the  Chicago 
claims,  which  seem  to  be  upon  the  same  belt,  is  covered  by  several  hundred  feet  of 
"  cap  rock,"  it  is  possible  that  large  deposits  may  yet  be  tbuud  in  this  district  by  fol- 
lowing pay  streaks  of  ore. 

With  but  little  work,  and  that  mostly  done  in  a  search  for  copper  ore,  it  has  been 
shown  that,  with  a  little  preparation,  the  district  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  large 
quantity  of  ore  of  very  excellent  quality,  and  that  it  is  possible,  but  not  proven,  that 
ic  will  become  celebrated  as  a  producer,  along  with  the  other  great  hematite  deposits 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Rawlins  Hematite. — No  new  developments  have  been  made  in  this  locality  for 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  said  by  the  owners  of  the  mines  worked,  that  in  all  over 
100,000  tons  ot  ore  were  mined  from  their  claims.  Of  this  a  part  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paint;  by  far  the  larger  portion  was  sent  to  Utah  as  a  flux  in  silver- 
lead  smelting. 

This  ore,  according  to  Clarence  King,  was  almost  chemically  pure.  It  occurred  in 
irregular  lenses  between  quartzite  and  limestone,  and  varied  between  a  few  inches 
and  20  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  It  is  said  that  there  is  still  a  good  face  of  ore  left 
in  one  of  the  openings. 

At  a  number  of  other  places  along  the  base  of  Rawlins  Mountain  the  soil  covering 
the  strata  which  contains  this  deposit  is  of  deep  red  color,  aud  it  is  probable  that 
similar  deposits  would  be  discovered  should  a  demand  for  the  ore  arise.  Thus  far 
there  is  no  indication  of  phenomenally  large  bodies  occuEiing  in  this  district. 

The  Hematite  of  Bradley' 's  Peak. — Bradley's  Peak  is  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Semiuoe  Mountains.  The  crest  of  the  peak  consists  of  eruptive  rocks,  the  southern 
base  of  metamorphic  rocks  carrying  hematite.  Lifted  by  a  great  fault  into  direct 
conjunctions  with  the  metamorphics  is  the  Laramie  or  coal  bearing  group  of  rocks 
which  lie  about  the  base  of  the  peak. 

Upon  the  first  visit  to  this  locality  the  writer  was  much  disappointed  in  what  he 
saw  compared  with  what  he  had  heard  of  the  ore  bodies.  It  happened,  however, 
that  he  did  not  see  at  that  time  the  largest  and  purest  deposits,  and  although  he  still 
does  not  believe  that  they  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  as  has  been  claimed  for  them, 
yet  he  does  believe  that  large  and  valuable  bodies  of  ore  may  be  developed. 

The  south  base  of  Bradley's  Peak  is  composed  of  chloritic  schists  and  ferruginous 
qnartzite  cut  by  dikes  of  eruptive  rocks  in  many  places.     The  hematite  occurs  iu  len- 
ticular bodies  in  the  slater   and  quartzites.     Towards  the  southeast  the  streaks  are  ' 
small  and  as  a  rule  contain  much  silica,  as  the  following  partial  analysis,  made  by  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Wood,  of  Denver,  will  show  : 


Metallic  iron 

Oxygen 

Silica 
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Further  to  the  west  and  across  a  long  ridge  running  down  the  mountains  there  are 
other  much  larger  deposits  of  ore.  How  large,  the  shafts  and  tunnels  upon  the  ore 
do  not  show,  for  they  do  not  show  the  walls  of  the  deposits. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cronkite  furnished  me  with  the  following  analysis  of  ore  from  this  lo- 
cality, also  made  hy  Mr.  Wood  : 

Metallic  iron 63.56 

Oxvgen 27.25 

Silica . 2.68 

Titan nic  acid .  03 

Phosphorus none. 

Manganese none. 

Mr.  Boney  Earnest  recently  sent  me  a  fine  piece  of  iron  ore  weighing  ahout  150 
pounds.  He  tells  me  that  this  ore  occurs  in  a  body  60  feet  in  thickness.  The  locality 
beyond  that  of  central  Carbon  County  is  not  given.  No  analysis  has  yet  been  made 
of  this  ore.  I  would  judge  that  the  piece  sent  me  would  yield  fully  60  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  has  been  found  as  float  in  large  pieces  in  Crook  County.  The  ore 
in  place  has  not  been  found — has  not  actually  been  searched  for.  The  quality  of  this 
ore  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Clay  iron  ore  is  abundant  in  many  places  in  the 
shales  of  the  Colorado  group.  It  is  so  common  that  it  attracts  but  little  attention 
and  little  of  it  has  been  developed.  There  can  be  no  doiibt  but  that  large  quantities 
of  it  could  be  furnished  should  a  demand  for  it  arise. 

OTHER  MINERAL   RESOURCES    OF    WYOMING. 

1.  Resources  of  the  Black  Hills,  Crook  County. 

The  Black  Hills,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  Dakota,  are  yet  partly  in  Crook  County, 
Wyo.  In  general  type  its  geology  is  very  simple,  being  merely  an  elliptical  uplift, 
accompanied  by  the  usual  mountain  sculpture,  which  has  removed  all  the  stratified 
rocks  from  the  center  and  exposed  the  granites  and  schists,  while  the  stratified  rocks 
occur  around  this  nucleus,  in  the  order  of  their  age  and  superposition,  in  belts  or 
rings  of  irregular  width. 

In  other  words,  the  center  of  the  hills  consists  essentially  of  granites  and  other 
crystalline  rocks  ;  and,  proceeding  outward  toward  the  plains  in  any  direction,  defi- 
nite belts  of  quartzite,  limestone,  red  beds,  sandstone,  shale,  and  finally  shales  and 
sandstones  are  successively  encountered,  and,  as  they  dip  more  steeply  than  the  slope 
of  the  hills,  each  belt  disappears  beneath  the  surface  and  the  next  succeeding  rock 
formation. 

In  addition  to  this  very  simple  structure  there  is,  however,  another  complicating 
feature,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  numerous  dikes  and  intrusions  of  eruptive  rocks 
which  cut  the  slates  and  granites  in  all  directions  and  burst  through  the  stratified 
rocks  as  high  up  as  the  top  of  the  red  beds.  These  eruptives  in  the  crystalline  slates  of 
Wyoming  occur  only  as  dikes  which  outcrop,  but  do  not  form  any  prominent  hills 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  But  where  they  have  burst  up  through 
the  stratified  rocks  they  form  hills,  even  mountains. 

In  Wyoming  Sundance  Mountain,  Iuyan  Kara,  the  Devil's  Tower,  Black  Buttes, 
Missouri  Buttes,  and  the  Bear  Lodge  Mountains  are  all  formed  by  such  projecting 
masses  of  eruptive  rock.  These  alone  form  a  separate  series  of  prominences  and  break 
the  otherwise  simple  structure  of  the  Black  Hills  uplift  proper. 

I  have  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  structure  of  the  hills  because  all  of  the  various 
belts  of  rock  show  marked  peculiarities  and  with  one  exception  may  be  recognized 
by  the  most  careless  observer.  Moreover,  as  they  differ  in  appearance  they  differ  in 
the  character  of  the  actual  and  possible  mineral  deposits  that  they  are  liable  to  con- 
tain. Taking  the  belts  in  succession,  the  following  mineral  products  have  been 
found  in  them  in  quantities  sufficient  to  attract  attention : 


Class  of  rock. 


Mineral  substances  found. 


Crystalline  nucleus 

I  Quartzite  > 

Limestone^ 

Red  beds 

Dakota  sandstone 

Colorado  and  Fox  Hill  shales 

and  sandstone. 
Laramie  sandstones, 


Gold,  tin  ore,  iron  ore. 

Lead,  silver,  gold. 

Salt  springs,  building  stone,  gypsum,  limestone,  fire-clay  coal. 
Coal,  lignite,  fire-clay,  petroleum. 
Petroleum,  clay,  impure  coal,  clay  iron  ore. 

Lignite. 
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The  crystalline  nucleus. — There  is  a  small  and  apparently  detached  area  of  schists  ly- 
ing a  little  north  of  west  of  Sundance,  probably  in  townships  51  and  52,  ranges  59  and 
60.  Consequently  the  boundary  line  between  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota  cuts 
through  it  and  divides  it  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  smaller  lies  in  Wyoming. 
In  all  it  probably  has  an  area  of  about  60  square  miles. 

These  rocks  are  cut  by  a  number  of  deep  gulches,  of  which  Beaver  Creek,  Potatoe 
and  Bear  Gulches  (in  Dakota),  Sand  Creek,  Mallory  and  Spotted  Tail  Gulches  (in 
Wyoming)  are  the  most  important.  The  most  proniiuent  mountain,  Nigger  Hill,  lies 
between  Bear  Gulch  and  Saud  Creek. 

The  rocks  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  schists  and  eruptives,  the  latter  occur- 
ing  as  dikes  in  the  former.  The  schists  are  both  micaceous  and  chloritic.  They  are 
thoroughly  crystalline  though  tine  grained.  Their  foliation  is  distinct  and  perfect. 
They  have  an  average  trend  of  magnetic  north  and  south,  and  dip  to  the  west,  usually 
at  angles  between  45°  and  60°.  In  places  they  contain  segregated  bands  of  quartz  of 
considerable  size.  These  quartz  bodies  lie  parallel  to  the  foliation  of  the  schists,  are 
very  pure,  white,  compact,  and  glassy,  and,  as  far  as  known,  do  not  carry  apprecia- 
ble quantities  of  gold. 

The  eruptive  rocks  are  of  two  classes:  (1)  Trachytes  and  diorites  (?),  which  are  not 
known  to  carry  any  mineral  of  commercial  importance.  (2)  Peculiar  dikes  of  coarse- 
grained granitic  rock  which  carry  some  tin  ore. 

The  vein  tin  deposits — The  granitic  dikes  are  very  abundant,  and  several  hundred 
mining  claims  have  been  located  upon  them.  They  almost  always  lie  parallel  to  the 
bedding  planes  of  the  schists,  but  one  instance  to  the  contrary  being  noted.  They 
vary  in  thickness  from  2  to  50  feet,  and  considerable  variation  is  sometimes  evident 
in  one  and  the  same  dike. 

The  vein  rock  consists  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  and  is  usually  very  coarse- 
grained, plates  of  mica  several  inches  long  being  not  uncommon.  A.s  accessory  con- 
stituents it  contains  cassiterite,  tourmaline,  garnet,  and  other  minerals  whose  exact 
nature  have  never  been  determined.  The  cassiterite  occurs  in  imperfect  crystals 
(rare),  granules,  and  grains  scattered  through  all  three  of  the  chief  constituents  of 
the  matrix.  Pieces  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  are  not  uncommon,  but  usually  it  is  liner, 
much  of  it  being  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  much  of  it  only  to  be  seen 
with  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

These  deposits  are  the  first  of  the  kind  the  writer  has  ever  seen,  and  he  scarcely  con- 
siders himself  able  to  give  a  competent  and  exhaustive  report  upon  them.  Moreover, 
he  has  not  yet  made  any  tests  to  determine  the  amount  of  tin  the  vein  rock  may  be 
expected  to  carry.  It  is  claimed  that  the  deposits  have  been  examined  by  competent 
and  experienced  men  and  that  samples  carefully  taken  yielded  from  2  to  6  per  cent, 
metallic  tin  ;  that  even  those  taken  which  showed  no  visible  cassiterite  yielded  from 
2  to  4  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin.  If  this  is  the  case  and  the  position  of  the  deposits  for 
working  the  enormous  quantity  of  ore,  and  the  sufficient  water  supply  is  considered  it 
seems  probable  that  in  the  future  mines  will  be  opened  up  and  works  erected  for  extrac- 
tion of  the  ores  and  separation  of  the  cassiterite  from  the  gangue. 

The  stream  tin  deposits. — Stream  tin  has  been  found  in  all  of  the  gulches  that  cut 
the  granitic  dikes.  In  1885  it  was  recognized  by  an  Australian  miner;  before  that 
time  it  was  regarded  as  il  black  sand"  (magnetite).  Some  large  pieces,  weighing 
several  pounds,  have  been  found,  but  most  of  it  is  in  grains  of  small  size.  Some  of 
the  gulch  miners  have  saved  a  part  of  the  stream  tin  that  has  been  caught  with  the 
gold  in  the  sluice-boxes  and  in  this  way  have  saved  a  number  of  tons  of  it;  and  it 
is  possible  that  there  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  working  the  gulch  gravels  if  approved 
methods  of  washing  were  adopted.  This  could  be  easily  proved  by  careful  tests 
across  the  gulches  at  different  points.  The  stream  tin  is  pure,  and  when  carefully 
washed  will  yield  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin  by  a  common  process  of  reduc- 
tion. 

Placer  gold. — This  district  was  celebrated  for  its  rich  placers  and  coarse  gold  at  the 
time  of  the  Black  Hills  excitement.  All  of  these  placers  are  now  practically  ex- 
hausted, and  only  a  few  men  are  still  at  work  gleaning  pay  from  old  ground.  The 
annual  yield  of  both  the  Wyoming  and  Dakota  gulches  now  amounts  only  to  a  few 
thousand  dollars. 

Fein  gold. — Hitherto  all  efforts  to  discover  the  source  of  the  placer  gold  have  been 
fruitless.  Not  only  have  no  pay  mines  been  discovered,  but  gold  has  not  been  found 
in  ever  so  small  a  quantity,  in' deposits  that  might  prove  a  common  source  for  all 
the  placers.  On  Mineral  Ilill  in  Wyoming  there  has  been  some  developments  made 
upon  leads  which  have  yielded  rich  assays,  but  thus  far  there  are  no  pay  mines.  As 
far  as  1  know  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  certain  pyritiferous  eruptive  rocks  whose 
occurrence  is  broad-spread  over  the  district.  These  might  possibly  prove  to  be  the 
source  of  the  placer  gold,  as  was  largely,  if  not  altogether,  the  case  in  California  Gulch, 
near  Leadville. 

The  quartzite  and  limestone.—  Carbonate  Hill  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Black  Buttes 
and  immediately  behind  thorn.     It  consists  of  the  oldor  strati/Aed  rocks  cut  through 
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by  several  kinds  of  eruptives.  Upon  the  west  side  of  the  hill  certain^siliceous  lime- 
stones dip  gently  to  the  southeast  until  they  are  abruptly  broken  by  a  dike  of  yellow 
rock,  probably  a  porphyry.  Upon  the  line  of  contact  between  the  limestone  and 
porphyry  a  shaft  has  been  sunk  and  a  tunnel  run  which  has  produced  some  galena 
associated  with  a  flint  matrix.  This  is  upon  the  Steel  Galena  claim.  An  adjoining 
claim,  called  the  Gray  Carbonate,  has  a  small  body  of  excellent  carbonate  of  lead 
ore  lying  in  the  limestone  just  east  of  the  porphyry.  About  $5,000  has  been  expended 
upon  this  claim  very  foolishly  and  with  no  idea  of  methodical  development,  with  the 
result  that  little  more  can  be  seen  of  the  nature  of  the  deposit  than  was  evident  be- 
fore work  was  commenced.  About  40  to  50  tons  of  high-grade  lead  ore  have  been 
gouged  out  and  objectless  shafts  and  tunnels  made,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  whether 
there  is  merely  an  isolated  lens  of  ore  or  a  deposit  worthy  of  a  small  miue.  In  my 
opinion  the  work  upon  this  claim  should  be  confined  to  prospecting  the  contact  be- 
tween the  limestone  and  the  porphyry. 

The  carbonate  ore  will  yield  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  is  said  to  assay 
from  10  to  30  ounces  in  silver.     It  would  prove  a  very  desirable  smelting  ore. 

I  have  seen  no  other  prospects  for  silver  and  lead  in  the  Wyoming  Black  Hills  that 
are  worthy  of  the  name.  There  is,  however,  quite  a  large  area  in  which  the  quartz- 
ites  and  limestones  are  in  conjunction  with  eruptive  rocks,  and  I  regard  such  con- 
tacts as  favorable  for  the  existence  of  ore  deposits. 

The  red  beds. — I  have  only  space  to  mention  the  salt  springs  and  fire-clay  deposits 
of  the  Jura-Tria8sic  formations. 

Some  years  ago  salt  springs  were  located  and  evaporating-pans  built  on  Salt  Creek, 
about  30  miles  south  of  Sundance.  The  salt  made  was  sold  at  the  springs  at  $40  per 
ton  and  shipped  into  Deadwood.  There  are  many  springs  rising  over  an  acre  or  more 
of  ground.  The  brine  is  said  to  contain  about  20  per  cent,  of  salt,  and  estimates  (not 
my  own)  place  the  capacity  of  the  spring  at  60  tons  per  day.  The  springs  come  to 
the  surface  near  the  top  of  the  Triassic  rocks. 

Near  the  top  of  the  Jurassic  there  is  a  series  of  clays  and  marls  that  average  about 
100  feet  in  thickness.  They  are  very  persistent  and  regular  in  their  occurrence. 
Usually  they  may  be  easily  recognized  by  a  purple  band  30  feet  or  more  in  thickness 
near  the  center.  Mr.  Hemingway,  the  superintendent  of  the  Mount  Zioncoal  mines, 
imforms  me  that  certain  of  these  clay  strata  make  an  excellent  fire-brick. 

This  horizon  of  the  Jurassic  is  also  known  to  contain  impure  and  thin  seams  of 
coal.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  them  they  are  so  impure  as  to  be  worthless.  Recent  ru- 
mors have  reached  me  that  good  coal  has  been  found  in  this  horizon  on  Hay  Creek. 
I  wait  for  the  report  to  be  confirmed. 

The  coals  and  petroleums  of  Crook  County,  occurring  in  the  Dakota  and  Colorado 
groups  of  the  Cretaceous  formation,  are  described  elsewhere  under  the  appropriate 
general  headings. 

2.  Besources  in  other  portions  of  Wyoming. 

Gold  and  silver. — Little  has  been  done  in  precious-metal  mining  during  the  past 
year.  Besides  the  gulch  mining  in  Crook  County,  Mr.  Emile  Granier  has  continued 
his  improvements  in  preparation  for  extensive  hydraulic  mining  near  Atlantic  City. 
He  is  now  constructing  a  reservoir  dam  at  Christina  Lake. 

The  Keystone  mine,  on  Douglas  Creek,  Albany  County,  has  recently  been  sold,  and 
the  new  owners  are  building  a  mill  and  developing  the  mine  for  production.  They 
expect  to  obtain  an  average  of  $20  per  ton  upon  the  ore  mined. 

Copper. — A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  the  Sunrise  mine,  at  Hartville,  was  leased 
and  opened,  and  the  ore  extracted  was  smelted  at  Fairbank,  on  the  Platte  River. 
The  ore  in  sight  was  worked  out  of  the  several  thousand  tons  which  were  mined,  and 
the  lease  was  abandoned. 

The  copper  ore  of  this  mine  occurs  in  irregular  masses  in  hematite.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  deposit  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  another  similar  body  occurs.  Drifts 
run  under  the  ore  body  do  not  show  a  copper  stain,  nor  does  the  hematite  contain  even 
a  trace  of  copper.  Were  the  iron  deposits  worked  it  is  possible  that  similar  bodies 
would  be  found,  but  in  what  direction  or  how  far  from  the  old  ore  body  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say. 

The  Sparks  and  Green  Mountain  Boy  claims  both  show  good  ore,  the  latter  con- 
taining much  silver.  Neither  of  these  mines  has  been  actually  developed.  Many 
other  locations  are  held  in  this  vicinity.  Most  of  them  are  prospectively  of  little 
value.  None  of  them  have  any  considerable  developments.  The  Michigan  miue,  of 
Muskrat  Canon,  shows  immense  quantities  of  low-grade  copper  ore  with  a  silicious 
matrix.  It  has  recently  been  purchased,  and  is  now  being  opened  up.  It  is  proposed 
to  begin  shipments  with  20  tons  of  ore  per  day  and  to  increase  the  output  as  the 
mine  warrants.  The  ore  is  hauled  in  wagons  to  Lusk  and  there  shipped  to  Pennsyl- 
vania by  rail.     It  is  smelted  with  highly  basic  ores. 

Building  stone. — The  Rawlins  building  stone  is  taken  from  a  quarry  about  4  miles 
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from  the  railroad.  It  occurs  in  immense  amounts,  that  may  be  easily  and  cheaply 
taken  out.  The  Stone  is  of  a  uniform  gray  color,  is  massive,  free  from  a  tendency  to 
cleave  in  any  particular  direction,  is  free  from  ferruginous  stains  and  from  concre- 
lions  of  any  sort.  It  is  soft  when  mined,  and  is  an  excellent  working  stone.  It 
hardens  on  exposure  and  stands  well  in  a  building.  It  is  used  in  Nebraska  and 
Wyoming.     The  oapito]  at  Cheyenne  is  built  of  this  stone. 

A  new  quarry  opened  near  Laramie  furnishes  brick-red  and  pink  sandstones.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  owners  have  a  contract  to  deliver  two  car  loads  of  this  stone  per 
week  at  points  in  Nebraska,  the  contract  to  run  for  ten  years.  Other  good  building 
B tones  are  obtained  from  the  Carboniferous  gray  sandstones  and  drab  limestones  n  ar 
Laramie.  They  furnished  the  stone  for  the  university  and  other  Laramie  buildings. 
A  handsome  light-gray  or  white  sandstone  is  (married  near  Cheyenne  and  used  in 
buildings  in  that  city.  It  is  a  tine  working  stone,  and  makes  a  very  handsome  trim- 
ming in  large  buildings.  On  Horse  Creek  both  white  and  red  sandstones  are  found. 
The  stone  is  handsome  and  strong.  Thus  far  little  of  it  has  been  used,  owing  to  the 
recentness  of  its  discovery. 

At  Iron  Mountain  a  switch  has  been  laid  to  an  outcrop  of  massive  gray  sandstone. 
The  rock  is  mined  in  large  blocks  and  used  by  the  railway  company  for  heavy  foun- 
dations. 

A  beautiful  red  sandstone,  firm  even  in  grain,  color,  and  texture,  and  capable  of 
receiving  elaborate  ornamental  cutting,  is  being  quarried  near  Glen  Rock,  in  Con- 
verse County.  Contracts  have  been  recently  made  to  deliver  this  stone  in  Omaha 
and  Lincoln. 

Building  stone  is  also  quarried  as  demand  for  it  arises  at  many  other  places  in 
Wyoming.  The  occurrence  of  excellent  and  handsome  stone  in  many  undeveloped 
localities  is  well  known.  The  great  ledge  of  handsome  red  sandstone  near  Lauder 
deserves  especial  mention. 

Marble. — The  marble  deposits  have  never  been  developed.  They  occur  in  the 
Platte  Canon  district  and  at  various  points  in  theLaraaiie  and  Medicine  Bow  Mount- 
ains. From  Fairbank,  on  the  Platte  River,  to  Muskrat  Canon  there  are  outcrops  of 
a  great,  belt  of  marble  at  intervals.  In  many  places  it  is  exceedingly  silicious  and 
contains  bands  and  conculions  of  quartz.  At  some  points  it  is  practically  free  from 
silica.  In  composition  it  is  dolomite.  Though  crystalline,  it  is  very  line  grained. 
In  color  it  is  white,  pink,  grayish-blue,  and  mottled.  In  most  places  it  is  cut  by 
numerous  joints  and  bedding  planes.  It  occurs  in  the  largest  blocks  in  Muskrat 
Canon. 

A  large  outcrop  of  dolomitic  marble  occurs  on  the  Laramie  River,  12  miles  west  of 
Uva.  This  marble  is  pure  white,  white  streaked  with  gray,  and  gray.  1  have  seen 
specimens  weighing  several  hundred  pounds  of  snowy  whiteness.  It  is  medium  to 
coarse  crystalline  in  texture.  It  is  said  to  be  massive  and  remarkably  free  from 
joints. 

Similar  marble  is  said  to  or  ur  near  Lookout  Station,  in  Albany  County,  and  some 
i  uble  has  been  taken  from  it  as  specimens.  The  other  localities  have  never  been 
prospected. 

Gypsum. — The  great  abundance  of  gypsum  in  the  red  beds  of  the  West,  wherever 
they  occur,  is  well  known.  It  is  found  in  thick  strata,  often  very  pure,  at  many 
places.  At  Laramie  it  is  proposed  to  mine  a  large  deposit  of  gypsum  and  manufacture 
it  into  plaster  of  Paris.     A  50-tou  plant  is  now  being  built  for  this  purpose. 

Limestone  and  Sand. 

The  occurrence  of  very  pure  varieties  of  these  rocks  is  common.  Besides  the  use 
of  limestone  for  mortar  at  various  points  it  has  no  demand  except  at  Laramie,  where 
it  is  used  for  building  purposes  and  glass-making.  The  limestone  used  for  the  1  itter 
purpose  is  obtained  3  miles  east  of  the  town.  The  following  analysis  of  a  sample  of 
it.  was  furnished  by  the  glass  company  : 

Calcium   carbonate 98.  83 

Magnesium  carbonate 0.  45 

Iron  carbonate 0. 12 

Iron    bisulphide 0.  02 

Alumina    0.  10 

Silica 0.43 

Moisture 0.  05 

100.  00 

I  have  no  analysis  of  the  glass-sand  which  is  taken  from  the  same  locality.     Prac- 
tical tests  show  that  it  will  make  exceptionally  white  window-glass. 
The  limestoue  and  suud  arc  hauled  in  wagons  a  little  over  3  miles  to  Uio  glass* 
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■works.  The  soda  is  hauled  15  miles  by  rail.  The  soda  as  it  is  mined  is  dried  and 
mixed  in  the  proper  proportions  with  the  crushed  limestone  and  unwashed  sand. 

Ashestus. — This  mineral  is  found  in  the  Laramie,  Semiuoe,  and  Medicine  Bow  Mount- 
ains, and  elsewhere.  I  have  received  merchantable  samples.  The  amount  o£  the 
mineral  that  might  be  produced  is  not  known. 

Clays. — Little  is  known  of  the  Wyoming  clays  as  yet.  Ordinary  brick-clays  are 
everywhere  abundant.  Other  and  more  valuable  clays  also  occur  in  quantity.  Clay 
from  Rock  Creek  is  now  being  shipped  to  the  Bast,  and  lire-brick  are  being  made  from 
the  Mount  Zion  fire-clays.     Both  of  these  varieties  have  a  wide-spread  occurrence. 

Mica,  plumbago,  sulphur,  and  other  minerals  are  known  to  occur  in  quantities. 
They  either  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed  or  the  writer  has  not  examined  them, 
nnd  no  description  of  them  can  now  be  given. 


MILITARY  POSTS  IN  WYOMING. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  the  following  forts,  depots,  and  encamp- 
ments where  United  States  troops  are  stationed: 

Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  near  Cheyenne,  full  regimental  post. 

Cheyenne  Depot,  near  Cheyenne,  the  quartermaster's  department. 

Fort  Laramie,  on  the  Laramie  and  North  Platte  Rivers,  95  miles  north 
of  Cheyenne,  a  large,  complete  fort,  and  the  headquarters  of  a  regi- 
ment, recently  ordered  abandoned. 

Fort  McKinney,  on  Clear  Creek,  at  the  base  of  the  Big  Horn  Mount- 
ains, near  the  center  of  Johnson  County  and  2  miles  from  Buffalo, 
its  county  seat.    This  is  a  large  post  with  regimental  headquarters. 

Fort  Washakie  is  on  Wind  River,  near  the  center  of  Fremont  County, 
a  short  distance  from  Lander,  the  county  seat,  and  has  three  or  more 
companies. 

Fort  Bridger  is  on  Black's  Fork  of  Green  River,  some  10  miles  south 
of  Carter  Station,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  in  Uinta  County,  and 
usually  has  about  live  companies. 

At  Rock  Springs,  near  the  coal  mines,  there  is  a  post  with  two  com- 
panies. 

At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  in  Yellowstone  National  Park,  two  com- 
panies of  cavalry  are  stationed. 

Forts  Sanders  and  Fetterman  have  been  abandoned  as  military  posts. 

POST-OFFICES   IN  THE   TERRITORY   OF   WYOMING. 

[Corrected  from  the  books  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  July  1, 1889.  Offices  in  italics  are  money- 
order  offices.  Those  marked  with  the  asterisk  (*)  are  international  as  well  as  domestic  money-order 
offices.] 


Town. 

County. 

Town. 

County. 

Sweetwater. 
Uinta. 

Do. 
Laramie. 
Fremont. 
Laramie. 
Uinta. 
Fremont. 
Carbon. 
Sheridan. 
Converse. 
Sheridan. 
Carbon. 

Do. 
Crook. 
Sheridan. 
Umta. 
Sheridan. 

Do. 

Bitter  Creek 

Bonanza  

Box  Elder 

Buffalo 

Crook. 

Albany. 

Chug  Water 

Do. 

BigRed 

Bingbam 

Collins 

Carbon. 
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Post-o ffice8  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming — Continued. 


Town. 


Cooper 

Corbett 

Cummins 

Converse 

Dallas 

l);ivi.s  Ranch 

Dayton 

Deer  Creek 

Derby 

DexterviUe 

Dixon 

Douglas 

Dry  Piney 

Darbin 

Egbert 

Elk  Mountain 

Einbar 

Eothen 

Ervay 

Ecanston 

Fairbank 

Ferris 

Fontenelle 

Forks  

Fort  Bridget 

Fort  Fetterman 

Fort  Fred  Steele.... 

Fort  Laramie 

Fort  McKinney 

Fort  Russell 

Fort  Washakie 

Fossil 

Freeland 

Glenrock 

Goshen 

Granger 

Granite  Canon 

Green 

Green  River 

Harley 

Ham's  Fork 

Haitville 

Uat  Creek 

Hatton 

Hay  Creek 

Hiltiard 

Hillsdale   

Hubert 

Hulett 

Hyatville 

Inez 

Inyan  Kara 

Iron  Mountain 

Islay 

Kearney 

La  Belle 

Labonte 

Lamar 

Lauder 

Laramie  City" 

Leah 

Leo    

Liinle    

Little  Bear 

Little  norso  Creek. 

Little  Powder 

Logan  

Lone  Tree 

Lookout  

Lost  Cabin  


County. 


Albany. 

Fremont. 

Albany. 

Laramie. 

Fremont. 

Laramie. 

Jonnson. 

Albany, 

Fremont. 

Carbon. 

Do. 
Converse. 
Uinta. 
Carbon. 
Laramie. 
Carbon. 
Fremont. 
Crook. 
Carbon. 
Uinta. 
Laramie. 
Carbon. 
Uinta. 
Crook. 
Uinta. 
Converse. 
Carbon. 
Laramie. 
Johnson. 
Laramie. 
Fremont. 
Uinta. 
Carbon. 
Converse. 
Laramie. 
Uinta. 
Laramie. 
Carbon. 
Sweetwater. 
Fremont. 
Uinta. 
Laramie. 
Converse. 
Albany. 
Crook. 
Uinta. 
Laramie. 

Do. 
Crook. 
Johnson. 
Converse. 
Crook. 
Laramie. 

Do. 
Johnson. 
Crook. 
Converse. 
Carbon. 
Fremont. 
Albany. 

Do. 
Carbon. 
Crook 
Laramie. 

Do. 
Crook. 
Johnson. 
Uinta. 
Albany. 
Fremont. 


Town. 


Lovell 

Lusk 

Lyons 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 


Manville 

Medicine  Bow 

Meeteetse 

Mikado 

Millersburgh 

Miners  Delight  . . 

Moran 

Myersville 

New  Fork 

Ohlman 

Oil  City 

Ono 

Otto 

Opal 

Own 

Pass 

Patrick 

Percy 

Phillips 

Piedmont 

Pine  Bluff 

Powder  River 

Raw  Hide  Butte.. 

Rawlins* 

Red  Bank 

Red  Canon 

River  Side 

Rock  Creek 

Rockdale 

Rock  Springs* 

Rongis 

Saint  Stephen's  .. 

Salem 

Saratoga 

Seminoe 

Shawnee 

Shell 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Shoshone  Agency 

Sibilee 

Sillem 

Silver  Crown 

Slater  

South  Bend 

South  Pass  City.. 

Springs  Creek 

Spring  Hill 

Sulphur 

Sundance  

Swan 

Sweetwater 

Theresa 

Tie  Siding 

Tolland 

Torrey 

Trabihg 

Uva 

Voorhees 

Wenclovor 

Wood's* 

Wheatland , 

Wright's  Ranch . . 

Wringer 

Wyoming 


County. 


Fremont. 
Converse. 
Fremont. 

National  Park  Res- 
ervation. 
Converse. 
Carbon. 
Fremont. 
Crook. 
Laramie. 
Fremont., 
Laramie. 
Fremont. 

Do. 
Sheridan. 
Carbon. 
Johnson. 
Fremont. 
Uinta. 
Albany. 
Sheridan. 
Laramie. 
Carbon. 
Laramie. 
Uinta. 
Laramie. 
Johnson. 
Laramie. 
Carbon. 
J  ohnson. 
Uinta. 
Johnson. 
Albany. 
Carbon. 
Sweetwater. 
Fremont. 

Do. 
Laramie. 
Carbon. 

Do. 
Converse. 
Johnson. 
Sheridan. 
Albany. 
Fremont. 
Albany. 
Uinta. 
Laramie. 
Carbon. 
Laramie. 
Fremont. 
Johnson. 
Albany. 
Carbon. 
Crook. 
Carbon. 

Do. 
Converse. 
Albany. 
Converse. 
Fremont. 
Johnson. 
Laramie. 
Converse. 
Laramie. 
Albany. 
Laramie. 
Uinta. 
Crook. 
Albany. 
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STAGE  LINES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  stage  lines  in  operation  in  Wyoming: 


From— 

To— 

From— 

To— 

Lnsk. 

Douglas. 

Buffalo. 

Sundance. 

Lander. 

Saratoga. 

Saratoga. 

White  River. 

Hat  Creek. 

Rongis. 

Buffalo 

Spring  Creek. 
Buffalo. 

Fi'tterman. 

Buffalo  ... 

Buffalo  and  Sheri- 

Fort  St  ecle 

niing. 
South    into    Wyo- 

Lnsk 

(Jasper 

Lander.  Wyo. 

On  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  Montana. 


ASSESSED   VALUATION. 

The  following  tables  give  the  assessed  value  of  each  county  since  1870 : 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  assesment  of  several 
counties  during  recent  years.  This,  in  most  cases,  was  on  account  of 
the  formation  of  new  counties,  causing  a  division  of  the  property,  and 
in  several  cases  the  depreciation  of  live-stock.  Uinta  County  is  the 
only  county  remaining  that  has  not  been  divided  since  its  organization. 
Fractions  of  dollars  are  omitted. 

LARAMIE  COUNTY. 


Cattle. 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

Railroad 
property. 

All  other 
property. 

Total 

valuation. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

1870.... 

941 

$35,  070 

72 

$6,  828 

3 

$30 

$606.  785 

$1, 137,  752 

$1,786,405 

1871  .... 

5,  361 

147,  427 

169 

8,323 

579 

1,447 

627,  355 

885,  731 

1,  670,  283 

1872  .... 

8,558 

128,  370 

411 

30, 825 

6 

24 

734,  276 

1,  301,  951 

2,195,446 

1873.... 

11,375 

227,  500 

677 

50,  775 

2,199 

-8,796 

737,  685 

1,  080,  588 

2, 105,  344 

1874  .... 

28,  659 

462, 453 

935 

46,  685 

10,  000 

15.  965 

733,  810 

1,  329,  604 

2,  588,  517 

1875  . . . 

34,  988 

453, 193 

1,471 

72,  465 

22,  322 

36,  581 

796,221 

1,689.675 

3,018,  135 

1876.... 

45,  525 

506,  238 

1,687 

62,  824 

33,  564 

42,  264 

657,  655 

1,819,484 

3,  088,  465 

1877  . . . 

58, 101 

653.  763 

1,  691 

62,  700 

36,  062 

49,  776 

689,  295 

2,  040,  252 

3,  495,  786 

1878.... 

73. 374 

805,718 

2.500 

75,  610 

41,930 

55,  644 

746,  280 

2,  135,  225 

3,  818,  477 

1879.... 

97,  641 

1,062,013 

2,888 

102, 160 

56,941 

71,  467 

764,  275 

1,  998,  504 

3,998,419 

18X0.... 

113,466 

1,  379,  003 

3,530 

123,  700 

79,  994 

119,491 

763,  466 

1,  427,  907 

3,  813,  567 

1881... 

141, 630 

1,  659,  056 

5,359 

173, 970 

66,  559 

99,  365 

764,  827 

1,381,405 

4,  078,  6. '3 

1882  .... 

190,  963 

2,  427,  545 

7,  245 

234,  675 

85,  221 

149, 145 

788,  455 

1,  632,  770 

5,  232,  690 

1883.... 

244,  486 

3,  637,  380 

9,546 

318,515 

90,  763 

162,  620 

799,  007 

2,  427,  533 

7,  345,  055 

1884.... 

283,194 

4,  261,  445 

11,  946 

392,  355 

57,  978 

86,  995 

801,355 

2,954,962 

8,  497,  112 

1885  .... 

277,  072 

4,141,440 

11,  904 

395,  255 

36,  650 

39,  650 

801,041 

3,  303,  ;"9  t 

8,  680,  980 

1886  ... 

233,  539 

3,  930,  714 

13,502 

495,  825 

41,  680 

52,210 

811,698 

3,  786.  257 

9,  076,  704 

1887 

227,  792 

3,041,209 

15,  974 

582,  785 

35,  399 

54,  193 

1,  077,  464 

5,  384,  285 

10, 139,  936 

1888  .... 

183,  437 

2, 109,  963 

15,  065 

507,  020 

29,  768 

45,  067 

778,  140 

6,  945,  447 

10,385,637 

1889  .... 

91,  930 

1,  070,  029 

14,  561 

451, 025 

32,  010 

49,  882 

778,141 

5,  577,  794 

7,  926,  871 
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REPORT.  OF    THE    GOVERNOR    OF   WYOMING. 
ALBANY  COUNTY. 


Cattle. 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

Railroad 
property. 

All  other 
property. 

Total 

valuation. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

1870.... 

6,618 

$98,  390 

244 

$14,  800 

2,500 

$3,  000 

$1,  024,  024 

$257,  557 

$1,  397, 771 

1871.... 

13,  545 

285,  927 

958 

32,  005 

11,  585 

23,  329 

1, 185,  464 

283,  958 

1,810,683 

1872.... 

12,  9?9 

236, 059 

1,767 

64,555 

13,  046 

29,  728 

1, 097,  474 

470,  631 

1,  898,  447 

1871!.... 

8,558 

150,  475 

1,768 

65,  210 

10, 117 

22,  386 

1, 100,  974 

624,  664 

1, 963,  709 

1874  .... 

7,440 

125, 120 

2,075 

67,  590 

11,  291 

22,  427 

1,  131,  332 

539,  808 

1,  886,  277 

1875.... 

9,307 

166,668 

2,396 

70,  985 

14,  787 

36,  963 

1,  040,  335 

966,  979 

2,281,930 

1876 

7,457 

100,  062 

1,795 

58,  300 

21,  696 

42,  019 

1,  045,  933 

1,018,665 

2,  204,  979 

1877.... 

10, 328 

165,  083 

2,079 

65,  530 

26, 190 

49,  058 

1,  050,  691 

892,  028 

2,  222,  390 

1878,... 

12,358 

160,  772 

1,965 

56,  860 

20,  237 

51,227 

1,  050,  995 

1,  856, 247 

3, 176,  101 

1879.... 

50,  560 

502,  622 

2,284 

63,  030 

43,  358 

78,  106 

1,058,915 

1,  850,  041 

3,  552,  714 

1880 

47,  350 

544,  660 

2,181 

71,  380 

59,  737 

102,  870 

1,  006,  635 

881,  929 

2,  607,  474 

1881 

58.  855 

669, 199 

3,  945 

95,  390 

52,  019 

101,  038 

1,  046,  279 

999,  240 

2,911,146 

1882 

60. 935 

948,  989 

3,  869 

100,  495 

81,  648 

162,  546 

1, 171,  322 

1, 184,  235 

3,  567,  587 

1883 

71,  264 

1,  079,  345 

5,113 

143,  845 

101,485 

177,  598 

1,116,576 

1,433,227 

3,  945,  091 

1884.... 

102,  448 

1,  549, 140 

7,325 

206, 135 

115,  800 

175,  625 

951, 175 

1, 446,  204 

4,  328,  279 

1885  .... 

91,  985 

1,409,940 

7,714 

229,  900 

83,  564 

127,  804 

950,  554 

1,  479,  616 

4,  197,  814 

1886.... 

91,  820 

1,  515,  226 

9,108 

322,  002 

90, 395 

115,060 

952,  440 

1,  513,  037 

4,417,765 

1887.... 

75,  011 

1,  081, 192 

10,  217 

359, 170 

70, 113 

106,  045 

965, 883 

2,  380,  666 

4,  892,  956 

1888.... 

36,  090 

426,  788 

7,932 

244,  696 

54,  239 

91,915 

920,  523 

2,  344,  362 

4,  028, 124 

Ib89.... 

33, 149 

379,  559 

8,543 

283,185 

49,  439 

80, 127 

920,  524 

2,  458,  799 

4, 122, 194 

CARBON  COUNTY. 


1874.... 

2,017 

33, 910 

220 

11, 120 

8 

68 

713,  915 

155,  773 

914,  746 

1875.... 

3,266 

53,  949 

456 

11,215 

5 

22 

721,  352 

153,  675 

946,  213 

1876.... 

3,331 

44,  218 

468 

18,  275 

5 

41 

691,  923 

201, 119 

955,  576 

1877 

5,  000 

75.  01  0 

500 

20,  000 

15 

50 

713,  319 

191,  631 

1,  000,  ooo 

1878.... 

20,  168 

258,  633 

1,036 

26, 190 

1,682 

3,379 

739,  688 

180,  404 

1,208,294 

1879.... 

46,  338 

507,  168 

1,763 

40,  639 

1,512 

3,024 

742,  570 

231,  454 

1,  506,  855 

1880 

72,  055 

943,  527 

2,361 

62,  672 

4,445 

11, 106 

782,  825 

202,  939 

2,  003,  069 

1881.... 

6(i,  994 

814,  086 

3,037 

80,  480 

16,  045 

32,  090 

784, 140 

303,  203 

2,  013,  999 

1882 

67.  850 

1,  032, 170 

3,247 

95, 390 

28,  887 

71,  624 

809,  592 

554,992 

2,  563,  768 

1883.... 

92,  520 

1,  973, 140 

3,325 

100,  584 

58,  587 

146,  467 

820,  344 

622,  833 

3,  663,  368 

1884.... 

114,8.i9 

2,  297,  380 

4,771 

135,  870 

52, 065 

104,  130 

821,  000 

644,  574 

4,  003,  054 

1885.... 

123,676 

2,  530,  455 

6,311 

175,  400 

66, 136 

117,  202 

821,  814 

1, 184,  8J9 

4,  829,  700 

18*(3 

120,832 

2,  036,  008 

7,  832 

229,  740 

74, 951 

96, 152 

822,  864 

903,  297 

4,  088,  06  L 

1887.... 

98,  203 

1,  352,  489 

8,  425 

250,  771 

101,  386 

165,  629 

834,  342 

1,  494,  549 

4,  097,  780 

1.-88.... 

90,  382 

965,  783 

9,928 

271,  033 

128,  985 

257, 144 

844,  742 

1, 443,  852 

3,  782,  554 

1889.... 

69,  086 

760, 117 

10,  978 

290,  033 

154,  613 

270, 175 

910,  638 

1, 553,  065 

3,  784,  028 

CONVERSE  COUNTY. 


1888.. 


90,  208 
79, 141 


$956,  792 
880,  621 


5,955 
5,  547 


$163,  281 
145,  990 


4,187 
3,433 


$6,  404 
5,230 


$501, 180 
588,  897 


$423,  859 
525,  626 


SWEETWATER  COUNTY. 


1870.... 

584 

1871.... 

781 

1872.... 

1,650 

1878.... 

2,872 

1874.... 

::,  650 

1875.... 

6,115 

1876 

8,274 

1877.... 

11,380 

1878.... 

13.  840 

1879.... 

18,419 

1880.... 

25,  945 

1881 

36,  137 

1882.... 

53,  875 

1883'.... 

52,505 

1884 

9,  136 

1 885 

19.947 

1 889 

22,  578 

1887.... 

23.517 

18S8 

15,  808 

1889.... 

16,802 

28,  535 

102 

8,360 

487 

26,  735 

162 

12,255 

160 

37,  495 

253 

15,  280 

124 

76,  896 

378 

20,  225 

120 

93,  087 

615 

22,  010 

531 

108,  341 

737 

28,  860 

600 

136,  857 

949 

27,  770 

718 

164,  557 

978 

27,  300 

785 

141,  261 

1,  335 

33,  855 

900 

186,  545 

1 ,  430 

38,  880 

1,830 

311,335 

1,626 

46, 101 

4,718 

431,392 

2.  247 

80,  985 

11,926 

809,  445 

2,  638 

117,240 

35,  935 

1,  045,  776 

3,617 

126,  492 

37,  383 

196,561 

1 ,  795 

59,  7."»5 

17,  034 

419,931 

2,  943 

88,  701 

22,318 

374, 835 

3,  357 

92,  520 

29,  856 

322,  801 

2,882 

80,  200 

48,  924 

178.5)3 

2,  965 

81,  VS.", 

41,383 

188,  387 

3,  450 

92,  285 

44,  320 

1,  751 

500 

496 

480 

1,  328 

1,800 

1,636 

1,  966 

1,600 

3,660 

9,435 

23, 852 

81,487 

85,  102 

38,  364 

52,  223 

38, 187 

74,  555 

72, 386 

77,  756 


1,  290,  042 
1,  290,  042 
1,  290,  042 
1,  306,  523 
1,225,501 
1,  478,  974 
1,  488,  902 
1,  554,  499 
1,  552,  902 
1,473,924 
1,  516,  625 
1,  538,  757 
1,  586,  553 
1,  545,  700 
1,546,219 
1,  527,  720 
1,527,617 
1,496,091 
1,496,  101 
1,496,102 


512,133 
308,  033 
254,  640 
43,  276 
193,  783 
247,  281 
250,  925 
169,  045 
209,  347 
238,  388 
199,  913 
202,  835 
176,  750 
345, 144 
282,  430 
390, 100 
466,  466 
1,  052, 407 
1,211,317 
1,  287,  704 
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Cattle. 

Horses. 

Sheep. 

Years. 

Railroad 
property. 

All  other 
property. 

Total 

valuation. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

1873  .... 

3,471 

$73,  839 

391 

$17,  510 

348 

$787 

$783,  200 

$302,  903 

1,  178,269 

1874 

3,708 

68,  265 

702 

27,  210 

298 

643 

736,  825 

.•{89,019 

1,221,962 

1875  .... 

2,  836 

59,  270 

562 

23,  270 

167 

575 

708,  600 

560,  388 

1,  352,  103 

1876  .... 

3,988 

63,  530 

571 

18,  375 

145 

653 

872,  012 

504, 865 

1,  459,  405 

1877 

3,  801 

50,  397 

748 

23,  400 

271 

737 

874,  825 

453,  786 

1,403,145 

1878  .... 

5,  359 

66,  870 

642 

22,  130 

425 

1,104 

940,  229 

433,  169 

1,463,502 

1879  .... 

9,117 

94,012 

744 

29,  020 

1,053 

2,116 

823,  800 

406,  478 

1 , 355,  426 

1880.... 

3,681 

96,  220 

806 

24,  285 

22,  488 

44, 976 

824,  000 

360,  242 

1,  349,  723 

1881  .... 

11,912 

139,  386 

1,  253 

31,610 

23, 132 

46, 190 

825,  550 

400,30,! 

1,446,105 

1882  .... 

16,017 

193,460 

1,  631 

50,  750 

65,  117 

130,378 

1,  043.  41.0 

769,  444 

2,187,492 

1883  .... 

14,998 

227,  055 

1,849 

53,  345 

55,  245 

110,892 

1,  320,  660 

520,313 

2,  232,  265 

1884  .... 

15,  215 

307,  850 

2,  288 

75,  043 

42,  484 

85,618 

1,317,256 

446,  355 

2,  232, 152 

1885  .... 

15,670 

314, 387 

2,  326 

73,917 

52,  325 

104,999 

1,  349,  884 

533,  301 

2,  376,  489 

1886  .... 

15, 154 

322,  921 

2,  973 

92,  575 

67,  057 

85,  852 

1,347,160 

731,  888 

2,  480,  390 

1887  .... 

21,  443 

297,  532 

3,  697 

102,  072 

86,  877 

132,215 

1,367,931 

874,  356 

2,774,106 

1888  .... 

23,  454 

266,  209 

4,  836 

136,  821 

89,  525 

180,426 

1,368,296 

1,014,827 

2,  966,  579 

1889  .... 

24,  034 

272, 124 

5,080 

139,  188 

95,  673 

168,  946 

1,  3G8,  295 

1,070,612 

3,  019,  166 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY  (FARM  LANDS). 


36,  788 
29,  350 


424,  340 
334,  283 


5,506 
6,248 


170,185 
191,242 


3,  739 
4,981 


5,  626 
8,956 


420,  335 
390,  201 


170,  469 
304,  074 


1, 190.  957 
1.  228,  756 


FREMONT  COUNTY. 


64,  228 

76,  324 

85,  749 

86,  260 

74,  390 

75,  772 

$1,  366, 160 

4,089  j 

1,  526,  480 

5,  389 

1,  390,  916 

7,  785  I 

1,  203,  576 

6,  428 

843,  647 

7,901 

872,  022 

8,710 

153,  100 
246,  395 
259,  375 
214,460 

259,  258 


33,  000 

49,  128 

50,  970 
55,  527 
48,  045 
68,  528 


$66,  000 
79,  298 

64,  328 
86,411 
79,  651 
122, 478 


$132,792 

190,  362 

329,  819 

443,  638 

466,  360 

575,  980 

$1,700,824 
1,949,241 

2, 031,  458 
1,  993,  000 
1,604,118 
1,  819,  738 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 


67,  351 
88,  778 
138,639 
164,481 
174,172 
157,  931 
141,286 
91,740 
79, 141 


$1,  047,  668 

1,774 

1,492,467 

2, 129 

2,  282,  950 

3,731 

2,  711,  725 

5,786 

2,  919,  426 

8,476 

2,  578,  913 

9,900 

l,7il,719 

11,  935 

1,  048,  279 

11,  621 

884,  592 

7,831 

$54, 161 
71,624 
136,  372 
190,  405 
373,  742 
307,  420 
387,  036 
340,  018 
220,  335 


665 

902 
909 

8,900 
6,  285 
7,709 
8,  583 
7,849 
4,079 


$1,325 

1,  804 

1,818 

17,800 

12,581 

9,  857 

10, 682 

11,915 

6, 194 

6156,  827 

157, 

719 

207, 

349 

504, 

178 

475, 

541 

634, 

076 

1,228,984 

1,280,003 

852 

527 

$1,  259,  981 

1,  723,  614 

2,  628,  489 
3,424,108 
3,781,290 

3,  530,  266 
3,  348,  421 
2,  680,  305 
1,  963,  648 


CROOK  COUNTY. 


115,  942 

155,518 

85,  136 

82,  550 

124, 118 

$2, 126,  544 

4,982 

$166,  309 

2,  501,  592 

6,794 

199,  610 

1, 175,  842 

7,100 

273,  29^ 

933,  368 

8,413 

256,  002 

1,  372,  927 

10,  831 

314,  828 

4,  531 
6,379 
4,  979 
3,  536 
2,915 


M>,  793 
8,187 
7,703 
7,  015 
4,  813 


$123,412 

187 

117 

359 

519 

412 

240 

585,  920 

$2,  423,  058 
2,  896,  506 
1,811,357 

1,  608,  625 

2,  278,  496 
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Statement  showing  assessed  valuation  of  all  property,  by  counties,  in  Wyoming,  1889. 


Agricultural  land  and  improvements 

Town  lots  and  improvements 

Neat  cattle 

llorses 

Mules  and  asses 

Sheep 

Swine 

Musical  instruments 

Clocks,  watches,  jewelry,  and  plate 

Capital  in  merchandise  and  manufacturing 

Household  furniture 

Farming  utensils  and  mechanics1  tools 

Stocks,  shares,  and  corporations 

Oarri;  gesand  vehicles 

Moneys  and  credits 

Property  not  enumerated 

Railroads 

Telegraph  lines 


Laramie. 


567,  021 

070, 976 

070,  029 

451,  025 

11, 48; 

49,  882 

610 

9,722 

6,404 

766, 432 

38,  831 

19,  468 

37.* 

35,  368 

96,61 

935,  644 


7, 129,  914 

778, 141 

18,  816 


7,  926,  871 


Albanv. 


$780,  290 

1, 126,  714 

379,  559 

283,  185 

9,995 

80, 127 

795 

8,16 

10,  095 

209,  460 

14, 460 

13,! 

150,  490 

28,  970 

44,015 

44,  439 


;;,  i 


84,  657 
-.0,  524 
17,  013 


4, 122, 194 


Carbon. 


$816,  461 

233,  697 

760,117 

290,  033 

18,  595 

270, 175 

615 

4,837 

4,840 

155,  232 

10, 538 

17,  810 

42,  550 

29,  360 

117,123 

86,  548 


Sweet- 
water. 


$520, 431 

325,  697 

188,  387 

92,  285 

10,  500 

77,  756 

70 

4,  635 

2,736 

93, 710 

7,190 

3,450 


7,230 

34,  435 

249,  658 


2,858,501    1,618,170 

910,638    1,496,102 

14,  829         27, 962 


3,  784,  028 


3, 142,  234 


Uinta. 


$564,  864 

237,  435 

272, 124 

139,  188 

4,855 

168,  946 

580 

6,426 

4,  637 

133, 762 

11, 668 

7,658 

200 

19,  719 

52,  997 

7,851 


1,632,910 

1.368,295 

17,  961 

3,  019, 166 


Agricultural  land  and  improvements... 

Town  lots  and  improvements...- 

Neat  cattle 

Horses 

Mules  and  asses 

Sheep 

Swine 

Musical  instruments 

Clocks,  watches,  jewelry,  and  plate 

Capital  in  merchandise  and  manufactur- 
ing  

Household  furniture  

Farming  utensils  and  mechanics'  tools.. 

Stocks,  shares,  and  corporations 

Carriages  and  vehicles 

Moneys  and  credits 

Property  not  enumerated 


Johnson. 


Railroads 

Telegragh  lines. 


$351,  718 

208,  960 

884,  592 

220,  335 

10,  880 

6,194 

2,655 

2,172 

4,847 

96,  905 
11,562 
10,  879 
31,343 
19,  054 

50,  225 

51,  327 


1,  963,  648 


Fremont. 


$227,  841 

130, 161 

872,  022 

259,  258 

14,  875 

122,  478 

1,  594 

2,247 

1,991 

76,  610 
2,755 

11,712 
2.155 

27;  110 

44.  752 
22, 177 


Crook. 


$398,  410 

67,  587 

1,  372,  927 

314.  828 

10, 100 

4,813 

1,670 

2,  260 

765 

57,  265 
2,602 
13,  852 


1,  819,  738 


1,903,648   1,819,738 


14,  535 
4,  925 
11,  957 


2,  278,  496 


2,  278,  496 


Converse. 


$248,  937 

124,  844 

880,  621 

145,  990 

11,  060 

5,  230 

530 

1,849 

2,777 

101,  106 
1,565 
4,640 


4,640 
2,550 
10, 345 


1,  553,  309 

588,  897 

4,  l',8 


2, 146,  364 


Sheridan 


$390,  201 

95,  934 

334,  283 

191,  242 

8,445 

8,956 

3.800 

2,  4.58 

2,671 

53,  280 
1,865 
13,500 
27.  404 
16,015 
57,  020 
21,  702 


1,  228,  756 


1,  228,  756 


Grand 
total. 


$5,  866, 174 

4,  622,  005 

7,  014,  661 

2,  387,  369 

110,  790 

794,  557 

12,  919 

44,  751 

41,  763 

1,  743,  762 
103, 036 
116,797 
254,  517 
208,  726 
504,  684 

1,  441,  648 


25,268,159 

6,  062,  597 

100,  739 


31,  431, 495 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 

Table  showing  the    appropriations   made    by  the  tenth  biennial    legislative  assembly   of 
Wyoming  for  the  years  1888  and  1889,  each  amount  being  for  two  full  fiscal  years. 

Board  of  equalization  of  stock,  relief $927. 9r> 

Contingent  expenses  tenth  legislative  assembly  . 1,  835.  00 

Council  and  house  journals 350.  00 

Special  auditing  committee • "        200.  00 

Fireman  and  janitor's  salary :i90.  00 

Joint  committee  school  laws 109.  00 

Equalization  of  stock 2, 500.  00 

Care  and  transportation  of  ordnance 110.  00 

Special  commissions  Territorial  treasurer 909. 85 

Sickness  and  funeral  expenses  of  Hon.  Nat.  Huntington 351.05 

Special  appropriations  for  university 9,  000.  00 

Reports  of  Territorial  officers 750.  00 

Immigration  expenses 2,  500.  00 

Fish  hatch-house 2, 000.  00 

Assistant  engineer 2,  000.  oO 

Engineer's  contingent , 3,  000.  00 

Engineer's  salary 5,  000.  00 

Stenographer's  salary 3, 600.  00 

Stenographer's  mileage 2,000.00 

Auditing  committee (500.  00 

Governors  contingent 2,400.00 

Secretary's  contingent 2, 000.  00 

Attorney-general's  contingent 600.  00 

Auditor's  contingent . .  800.  00 

Treasurer's  contingent 800.  00 

Librarian's  salary 1,600.00 

Fish  commission  salary 700.  00 

Fish  contingent 4,500.00 

Veterinarian's  salary 5, 000.  00 

Veterinarian's  contingent' 5,000.00 

Attorney-general's  salary 2, 400.  00 

Treasurer's  salary 800.  00 

Treasurer's  commissions 2,500.00 

Auditor's  salary 2,  400.  00 

Geologist's  salary 3,600.00 

Geologist's  contingent 2,500.00 

Coal  inspector's  salary 5, 000.  00 

Coal  inspector's  contingent 2, 500.  00 

Librarian's  contingent 3,400.  00 

Library  insurance 950.  00 

Library  purchase 1,  000.  00 

Inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  salary 200.  00 

Election  returns 200.00 

Juvenile  delinquents 6,  000.  00 

Penitentiarv  commission 2,500.  00 

Judges 3,000.00 

Coal  mining  board 400.  00 

Fair  premiums 5,000.  00 

Territorial  building  insurance 2,000.  00 

Relief  of  L.  R.  Mever J5.00 

Relief  of  John  S.  Russell 16.50 

Relief  of  P.  J.  Quealy 215.04 

Relief  of  Robert  Smith 72.00 

Veterinarian's  report 50.  00 

Keep  and  transport  prisoners 23, 500. 00 

Penitentiary  commission  (1886  deficiency) 300.  00 

Total  appropriations  Wyoming  for  two  years * 132, 051. 39 
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DI3TANCBS. 


Official  distances  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  the  following  places  {talc en  from  table  prepared 
by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War). 


Places. 

Distance. 

Places. 

Distance. 

Miles. 

2,151 

946 

595 

92 

388 

1,006 

1,  233 

1,350 

449 

3 

836 

868 

1,  038 
106 
660 

1,278 
853 
439 
189 

1,169 
178 
470 

1,432 
35a 
329 

1,939 
922 

1, 122 

1,414 

Miles. 
1,901 

716 

Blac  k  foot,"  Idaho 

88 

57 

455 

1,  186 

1  552 

Louisville,  Ky 

1,  194 

332 

D  A  Russel  1  Fort,  Wyo 

1,026 

t-80 

1,843 

'  New  York  City,  N.  Y 

1,  918 

Ogden,  Utah 

515 

516 

1,827 

1,  303 

Providence,  R.  I 

2,011 
193 

1,582 

929 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

552 

1,649 

1,  348 

588 

102 

340 

Washington,  D.  C 

1,819 

ALTITUDES. 
CITIES,  TOWNS,  CAMPS,  AND  FORTS. 


Names. 


Archer 

A  spen 

Almy 

Atlantic  City 

Barrel  Springs 

Baxter 

Bitter  Creek 

Black  Butte 

Boleter. 

Bndger 

Bryan 

Buford 

Camp  Brown  (old  Fort  Washakie) 

Camp  Brown 

Camp  Stambaugh 

Camp  Wal hacli 

Carbon 

Carter  

Cheyenne 

Cheyenne  Signal  Bureau 

Church  Buttes 

COBO 

Cooper's  Lake 

('rest  on 

Dana 

Deer  Creel  Agency,  abandoned.. 

Devd'sGate !...jl 

Egbert 

Encampment  Meadows 

Kvanston 

Fail  bank 

Fillmore 


Altitude. 


Feet. 
6,035 
7,  809 
6,  820 
7,666 
6,  854 
6,300 
6,675 
6,548 
4,325 
6,  758 
6,  323 
7,808 
5,447 

5,  498 
7,767 

6,  419 
6,758 
6,  530 
6,  075 
6,058 
0,  298 
6,691 
7,061 
7,026 
6,878 

5,  000 
6,028 

6,  307 
8,171 
6,  870 
4,  620 
6,  885 


Names. 


Fort  Aspenhut,  abandoned 

Fort  Bridger 

Fort  Fetterman  (Plat  te  bottom) 

Fort  Halleck,  abandoned 

Fort  Laramie 

Fort  Phil  Kearney  abandoned 

Fort  Piney,  abandoned 

Fort  Russell 

Fort  Sanders,  abandoned        '.. 

Fort,  Stambaugh,  abandoned 

Fort  Steele 

Gardiner's     River    Spring    (Yellow 

stono  Park) 

Geyser  Basin,  Lower 

Geyser  Basin,  Upper 

Granite  Canon 

Granger 

Green  River 

Greenville 

Hallville 

Hampton 

Barney 

Ilartvi'llo 

Hazard 

Hillsdale 

Howell 

Independence  Rock 

Jackson's  Hole 

Laramio  Citv 

Latham..... 

Lander 

Lawrence 


Altitude. 


Feet. 
7,630 
6,753 

4,  973 
7,  800 
4,  519 
6,000 
7,  580 

6,  455 

7,  166 
7,684 
0,841 

,100  to  6. 500 
7,  250 
7,  400 
7,  327 
6,  252 
0,124 
6,  560 
6,  590 
6,  500 
7,882 

4,  700 
6,357 

5,  626 
7, 090 
6,187 

6,  000' 
7,143 
6,900 


6,200 
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Names. 

Altitude. 

Names. 

Altitude. 

Feet. 
7,100 
7,184 
6,245 
6,  560 
5, 1)08 
6,  790 

6,  824 

7,  712 
6,754 
7,144 
6,  955 
6,  500 
6,515 
6.400 

5,  061 

6,  730 

7,  360 
6,703 

Pock  Creek 

Feet. 
6,702 

6  265 

Sal t  Wells 

6,  753 
6,897 
8  269 

Miller  

Mi]] is   

6  904 

Mud  Volcanoes  (Yellowstone  Park) . . . 
Otto 

South  Pass 

Sulphur  Springs  (Yellowstone  Park). 

7,857 
7,088 

Percy   

7,  000 

6  881 

6  134 

Pino  Blurt" 

6,  297 
6  800 

AVolcott's 

6,691 
7,  033 
7,086 

MOUNTAINS. 


Name. 

Mountain  range. 

Altitude. 

Feet. 
8,  000  to  12,  000 
8,  176 

Black  Butte 

Bradley's  Peak 

9,  500 

8,168 

11,853 

Park 

8,377 
11,  524 

do 

10, 118 

11,511 

9,704 
13,  570 

11,  003 

13,  858 

7,689 

Black  Hills 

6,  700 

6,  908 
11,  000 

do 

7,  000  to     9,  000 
12,231 

Park 

8,000  to  12,000 
12,  800 

Park 

8,012 
11,500 

Owl  Creek 

9,  136 

Pi  tie  Bluff 

8,878 

8,  688 

9,  300 

6,370 
9,  806 

7,  872 

6,  885 
10,  046 

7,  722 

St.  Mary's  Peak    . 

9,  077 

10,  500 
9,  758 

9  722 

Park 

10,  420 

7,771 

7,551 

7,984 

12,  253 

10,  388 
9,000 
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RIVERS. 


Names. 


Big  Horn  : 

Ar  its  source 

Mouth  Popo  Ajjie 

Leaves  Big  Horn  Range 

Green  River: 

At  (liven  River  City 

North  Platte: 

At  Fort  Steele 

Fort  Laramie 

Twenty-five  miles  of  Fort  Laramie 
Snake  River: 

Head    

Shoshone  Lake 

Lewis'  Lake 

Jackson's  Lake 


Names. 


Yellowstone: 

Yellowstone  Lake 

Top  of  Upper  Falls  (height  of  falls 
140  feet) 

Top  of  Lower  Falls  (height  of  falls 
397  feet) 

Month  of  Tower  Creek 

Mouth  of  Gardner's  River 

Powder  River: 

At  Old  Fort  Reno 

Clear  Fork,  Powder  River 

Tonjjue  River,  average 

Belle  Fourche 

Chug  Water,  at  mouth 


Altitude. 


V  et 

7,788 

7,693 

7,  485 
6,  207 
5,  3o0 

4,340 
4,  500 
3,5iK) 
3,730 
4,500 


HYPSOMETRIC    AREAS. 

The  following  table  contains  the  hypsometric  areas  or  elevations  of 
land  in  Wyoming  Territory: 

Square  miles. 
Area  between — 

3,000  and  4.000  feet 3.000 

4,000  and  5,000  feet 19,000 

5,000  and  6,000  feet 20,000 

6,000  and  7,000  feet 24,000 

7,000  and  8,000  feet 17,000 

8,000  and  9,000  feet 7,200 

9,000  and  10,000feet 4,300 

10,000  and  11.000  feet 2,300 

11,000  and  12,000  feet 900 

12.000  and  13,000  feet 100 

Total : 97,800 


WEATHER   STATISTICS. 

Rain-fall,  mean  temperature,  direction  of  prevailing  uinds,  and  humidity  at  Cheyenne, 

IV yo.,  from  1871  to  1888. 

RAIN-FALL. 


Year. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total 
year. 

1871 

1872 

1H73 

1874 

1875 

187(1    

1877    

Inrli. 
0.  28 
0.  02 
0.03 
0.11 
(».  4'2 
0.02 
0.20 
0.08 
0.32 
0.  20 
0.  86 
0.  14 
0.88 
0.  70 
o.  16 
0.  52 

0.29 

Inch. 
0.07 
0.27 
0.02 
0.11 
0.0G 
0.06 
0.  14 
0.13 
0.20 
0.09 
0.  22 
0.i)5 
0.25 
0.  26 
1.81 
0.84 

6.72 

Inch. 
0.11 
0.38 
0.  38 
0.74 
0.  23 
0.54 
0.98 
1.1G 
0.  44 
0.06 
0.  32 

o,  oe 

0.  85 
1.59 

0  51 
1.86 

ii.  06 
2.04 

Inch. 
0.95 
1.61 

0.92 
0.61 
0.  50 
0.  23 
1.11 
0.19 
1.66 
0.17 
2.  32 

0.  46 
2.76 
1.33 
3.76 

1.  14 
0.  80 
0.  94 

Inch. 
2.04 

1.  99 
2.41 
1.50 
1.20 

2.  50 
2.24 
4.46 
1.30 
0.44 
1.14 

2.  73 

3.  68 
4.83 
1.33 
0.  32 
0.  2l 
3.74 

Inch. 
2.  25 
1.84 
1.77 
1.34 
U  29 
0.  10 
1.27 
1.71 
0.  07 
1.06 
1.19 
1.85 
3.67 
1.50 
2.75 
1.52 
0.  29 
0.  56 

Inch. 
1.27 
3.90 
1.  10 
1.87 
4.47 
0.79 
0.  43 
1.43 
1.04 
1.88 
1.40 
2.30 
1.45 
0.60 
1.91 
0.71 
0.84 
2.31 

Inch. 
0.36 
2.  05 
2.07 
0.44 
2.12 
0.26 
0.  83 
2.  50 
1.26 
2.  23 
1.97 
0.  23 
2.18 
2.07 
2.14 
1.61 

0.  36 

1.  15 

Inch. 
0.74 
1.  03 
0.  36 
0.  93 
1.34 
0.00 
2.02 
0.  75 
0.00 
1.05 
1.75 
0.  36 
6.90 
1.25 
0.  69 
1.05 
0.78 
1.66 

Inch. 
0.24 
0.  33 
0.70 
1.86 
0.60 
0.00 
1.99 
0.0  4 
0.65 
0.76 
0.88 
0.31 
1.66 
o.  50 
0.  28 
0.37 
0.  26 
0.30 

Inch. 
0.66 
0.  03 
0.17 
0.04 
0.84 
0.32 
0.17 
0.00 
0.23 
0.36 
0.29 
0.06 
0. 16 
0.18 
1.11 

'o.'ie' 

0.  57 
0.31 

Inch. 
0.  16 
0.  03 
0  80 
0.16 
0.03 
0.21 
0.  33 
0.19 
0.17 
0.08 
0.01 
0.  Hi 
0.80 
0.67 
0.16 

'o.'ii" 

0.21 
0.  25 

Inch. 

9.  13 
13.48 
10.73 

9.71 
12.10 

5. 13 
11.71 

1878 

12.  64 

1879 

7.34 

18S0 

1881 

18?*2 

8.38 

11.85 

8.64 

19.  24 







15.51 
16.11 





14.49 



Mean 

0.  34 

0.6G 

1.19 

2.12 

1.39 

1.65 

1.43 

0.92 

0.65 

11.63 
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TEMPEKATUEE. 


Ill 


Maxi- 
mum. 

Date. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Date. 

Mean  of 
year. 

Prevail- 
ing wind. 

Humid- 
ity. 

1872 

o 

0 

-14 

-17 

-24 

-38 

-14 

-14 

-12 

-24 

-24 

-12 

-15.5 

-31.3 

-28.2 

-18.6 

-27.2 

Dec.   21 

Jan.    27 
Feb.   24 
Jan.      9 
Dec.   24 
Jan.    22 
Dec.    25 
Dec.   24 
Dec.   28 
Feb.    14 
Nov.  12 
Jan.    20 
Feb.    12 
Jan.    16 
Jan.    14 

o 

43.3 
44.7 
45.  5 
42.  7 
44.3 
44.2 
44.2 
46.3 
42.9 
45.  8 
43.9 
42.4 
42.6 
44.0 
44.5 

W. 
W. 

w. 

xw. 

N¥. 
NW. 
W. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 

o 
51.8 

1873 

94 
98 
93 
96 
96 
92 
95 
97 
100.5 
96 
94.2 
93.4 
89.9 
97.2 

July     5 
July     4 
June  21 
July     6 
July     5 
July  14 
July  12 
July  19 
July  14 
Aua;.     1 
July     1 
June  27 
July  15 
July  11 

48.3 

1874 

48.1 

1875 

f>9.  7 

187(5 

49.7 

1877 

55.  2 

1878 

57.4 

1879 

45.4 

1880 

44.5 

1881 

52  5 

1882 

47.9 

1883 

52.6 

1884 

56.0 

1885 

63.6 

1888 

50.4 

UNITED   STATES  PUBLIC-LAND  LAWS. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  public-laud  laws  will  be 
useful  to  those  desiring  knowledge  on  the  subject: 

All  lands  which  are  lor  sale  or  other  disposal  by  the  Government  under  general  laws 
are  kuown  as  public  lands,  and  are  divided  into  land  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
laud  office  presided  over  by  two  officers,  known  respectively  as  the  register  and  re- 
ceiver. 

There  are  three  of  these  land  districts  in  this  Territory. 

The  register  and  receiver  act  as  agents  for  the  Government,  and  patents  will  be  is- 
sued for  all  lands  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  them,  if  approved  by  the  ComniiH- 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Agricultural  lands  are  disposed  of  to  actual  settlers  only  under  the  homestead,  pre- 
emption, and  timber-cultnre  laws. 

Desert  lands  are  such  as  will  not  produce  crops  without  irrigation  by  artificial 
means. 

Within  the  limits  of  railroad  grants  only  the  even-numbered  sections  are  disposed 
of  by  the  Government,  and  these  are  known  as  double-minimum  land,  and  when  entered 
under  the  pre-emption  law  the  price  is  $2.50  per  acre. 

Outside  the  railroad  limits  the  land  is  known  as  minimum  land,  and  is  sold  at  $1.25 
per  acre. 

Citizenship  is  required,  or  a  declaration  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
before  any  public  lands  can  be  taken  in  this  Territory. 

Only  one  claim  can  be  taken  by  the  same  person  under  each  of  the  public-land  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

THE   HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  the  head 
of  a  family,  can  take  1(50  acres  of  the  public  lands  (agricultural)  by  establishing  a 
residence  thereon  and  cultivating  the  same  in  good  faith  as  a  home  for  five  years 
from  the  date  of  settlement ;  or  i I,  after  six  mouths'  residence  and  cultivation,  such 
persous  so  desire,  they  may  commute  their  homestead  claim  by  paying  the  Govern- 
ment price  therefor;  or,  if  a  soldier  or  sailor  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 
States  during  the  recent  rebellion,  and  honorably  discharged,  the  time  of  his  service 
will  be  deducted  from  the  five  years'  residence  required.  Bat  in  such  cases  a  resi- 
dence of  one  year  on  the  laud  becomes  necessary  before  patent  wrill  be  issued. 


THE  PKE-EMPTION  LAW. 

Residence,  cultivation,  and  sufficient  improvements  to  show  the  good  faith  of  the 
claimant  are  required. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  can  be  taken  of  agricultural  land  ;  qualification  as  to 
age  aud  citizenship  is  the  same  as  under  the  homestead  law.  The  claimant  must  not 
be  the  owner  of  320  acres  of  land,  nor  leave  laud  of  his  own  in  this  Territory  (town 
lot  excepted)  in  order  to  settle  upon  a  pre-emption  claim,  nor  take  such  claim  for  the 
purpose  of  speculation  instead  of  residence  and  cultivations 
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The  good  faith  of  every  claimant  must  be  clearly  established. 

He  may  change  his  pre-emption  filing  to  a  homestead  by  making  proper  application 
to  the  land  office.  Not  less  than  six  months'  residence  and  improvement  are  required 
by  law  before  payment  can  he  made. 

On  offered  lands  the  declaratory  statement  must  be  filed  within  thirty  days,  and  the 
final  proof  made  within  one  .year  from  the  date  of  settlement.  On  unoffered  lands  the 
declaratory  statement  must  he  tiled  within  three  months,  and  the  final  proof  made 
within  thirty-three  months  from  the  date  of  settlement. 

The  price  for  minimum  land  is  $1.25,  and  for  doiible-mininmm  land  $2.50  per  acre. 

TIMBER-CULTURE   LAW. 

Qualifications  of  claimant  the  same  as  to  age,  citizenship,  and  good  faith. 

Amount  of  laud,  100  acies.  Land  must  be  devoid  of  timber.  During  the  first  year 
at  least  5  acres  must  be  plowed.  The  second  year  said  5  acres  must  be  actually  cul- 
tivated to  crop,  and  a  second  5  acres  plowed.  The  third  year  the  first  5  acres  must 
be  planted  in  timber,  seeds,  or  cuttings,  and  the  second  5  acres  actually  cultivated 
to  crop.  The  fourth  year  the  second  5  acres  must  be  planted  in  timber,  seeds,  or  cut- 
tings, making  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  10  acres  thus  planted. 

If  the  claim  is  less  thau  100  acres  the  area  plowed  and  planted  will  be  iu  the  same 
proportion  as  for  160  acres;  that  is,  one-sixteenth  of  the  claim.  Not  less  than  2,700 
trees  must  be  planted  on  each  acre,  and  there  must  be  at  least  075  living  trees  on  each 
acre  to  entitle  the  claimant  to  pjatent  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years  from  date  of 
entry. 

Residence  in  the  Territory  is  not  recpiiired  for  timber-culture. 

COAL-LAND  LAWS. 

Same  qualifications  as  to  age  and  citizenship. 

One  person  can  purchase  100  acres  of  coal  land.  If  within  15  miles  of  a  completed 
railroad  the  price  is  $20  per  acre;  if  outside  that  distance,  $10.  An  association  of 
persons  may  purchase  320  acres,  or  an  association  of  not  less  than  four  persons,  who 
make  an  expenditure  of  $5,000  upon  their  claim,  may  purchase  640  acres,  including 
their  improvements. 

Coal-laud  declaratory  statements  must  be  filed  within  sixty  days,  and  proof  and 
payment  made  within  one  year  from  date  of  possession. 

MINING  LAWS. 

The  mining  laws  of  Wyoming  are  similar  to  those  of  other  mining  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. 

DESERT-LAND   LAW. 

Any  person,  a  citizen  or  one  who  has  declared  bis  intentions,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  can  tile  on  640  acres  in  compact  form,  not  longer  thau  If  miles,  by  paying  25 
cents  an  acre  at  filing,  proving  up  within  three  years  (and  paying  $1  more)  by  con- 
veying water  on  it,  cultivating  a  hay  or  other  crop,  and  reclaiming  it  from  its  desert 
character,  and  is  entitled,  upon  proof,  to  obtain  a  patent  for  it. 

A  declaration  is  made  by  the  party,  with  two  witnesses,  of  desert  and  non-mineral 
character,  sworn  to  before  land  office  or  clerk  of  court  of  record.  Can  be  tiled  on 
unsurveyed  land.  They  are  not  assignable.  No  fees  to  officers.  Final  proof  must 
show  cultivation  and  reclamation.  Copy  of  declaration  of  intention  must  accompany 
final  proof;  also  record  proof  of  water-right,  if  any. 

if  the  three  years'  limitation  has  expired  affidavits  must  be  made  with  satisfac- 
tory reasons  for  delay  before  final  proof.  If  the  time  passes  by  and  the  claim  is  con- 
tested, ii  is  lost. 

Residence  in  the  Territory  is  not  required  in  desert  entries,  nor  is  applicant  obliged 
to  appear  at  the  land  office  when  filing  or  at  proof,  but  witnesses  must  be  present. 


TIME   OF  HOLDING  COURTS. 
SUPREME  COURT. 


Chief  justice, Willis  Van  Devanfcr;  associate  justices,  Micah  C.  Sanfley,  Samuel  T. 
Corn  ;  clerk,  James  K.Whitehead,     General  jerra  held  at  Cheyenne  on  the  third  Mou« 
.!  January  of  each  year, 
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FIRST  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

Composed  of  Laramie,  Converse,  and  Crook  Counties,  Judge  Willis  Van  Devanter 
presiding;  residence,  Cheyenne. 

General  terms  held  at  Cheyenne  for  Laramie  County  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  May 
and  on  the  second  Monday  in  November  in  each  year ;  clerk,  Frank  II.  Clark,  Chey- 
enne. 

At.  Sundance,  for  Crook  County,  one  icnn,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August  of  each 
year;  John  S.  Harper,  deputy  clerk,  Sundance. 

At  Douglas,  for  Converse  County,  at  such  times  as  the  judge  and  county  commis- 
sioners may  designate;  Nathan  E.  Burns,  deputy  clerk,  Douglas. 

SECOND  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

Composed  of  Albany,  Johnson,  and  Sheridan  Counties,  Judge  Micak  C.  Sanfley  pre- 
siding; residence,  Laramie  City. 

General  terms  held  at  Laramie  City,  for  Alhany  County,  on  the  second  Monday  iu 
March  and  on  the  second  Monday  in  October  in  each  year;  clerk,  Charles  T.  Gale, 
Laramie  City. 

At  Buffalo,  for  Johnson  County,  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  June  ami  on  the  second 

Monday  in  Decemher  iu  each  year; Hill,  deputy  clerk,  Buffalo.     At  Sheridan, 

for  Sheridan  County,  at  such  times  as  the  judge  and  county  commissioner  may  desig- 
nate; B.  F.  Perkins,  deputy  clerk,  Sheridan. 

THIRD  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT. 

Composed  of  Uinta,  Sweetwater,  Carhon,  and  Fremont  Counties,  Judge  Samuel  T. 
Corn,  presiding  ;  residence,  Evanston. 

General  terms  at  Evanston,  for  Uinta  County,  on  the  first  Monday  in  April  and  on 
the  first  Mondry  in  Septemher  in  each  year;  clerk,  John  Stone,  Evanston. 

At  Green  River  City,  for  Sweetwater  County,  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  April  and 
on  the  fourth  Monday  in  Septemher  iu  each  year;  Alfred  Young,  deputy  clerk,  Green 
River  City. 

At  Rawlir.s,  for  Carhon  County,  on  the  second  Monday  iu  May  and  on  the  second 
Monday  in  October  in  each  year;  Chrisman,  deputy  clerk,  Rawlins. 

At  Lander,  for  Fremont  County,  on  the  first  Monday  in  July  of  each  year;  Benja- 
min F.  Sheldon,  deputy  clerk,  Lander. 


OFFICERS   OF   THE   TERRITORY. 

FEDERAL. 


Position. 


Governor 

Secretary  of  Territory 

Chief-Justice 

Associate  Justice 

Associate  Justice     

United  States  Attorney  - 

United  States  Marshal  

Surveyor-General  

United  States  Revenue  Collector 

United  States  Deputy  Revenue  Collector 

Registers  of  Land  Offices 

Receivers  of  Public  Moneys < 


Name. 


Francis  E.  Warren    .. 

Cheyenne. 

John  W.    Meld  nun  .... 

Do. 

Willis  Van  Devanter... 

Do. 

M.C.  Sanfley      

Laramie. 

Samuel  T.  Cum   

Evanston. 

A.  (3.  Campbell  

Cheyenne. 

Thomas  J.  Carr 

Do. 

W.  It.  Kiel. aids     

Do. 

James  F.  Benedict 

Denver. 

V. A.Stitzer    

Cheyenne. 

E.  P.  Dhamplin 

Do. 

A.  L.New 

Evanston. 

H.C.Mann      

Buffalo. 

LeRov  Grant 

Cheyenne. 

W.  T.  Shaffer     

Evanston. 

John  J.Oit 

Buffalo. 

Location. 


9484  wy- 
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Position. 


Location. 


Delegate  in  Congress 

Attorney-General. 

Auditor  and  ex-officio  Insurance  Commissioner 

T  reasftrec 

Librarian  and  ex-ofticio  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction  

Hydraulic  Engineer 


Penitentiary  Commissioners. 


Fish  Commissioner 

Stenographer  

Inspector  of  Coal  Mines 

Geologist  and  Mining  Engineer. 
Veterinarian 

Private  Secretary  to  Governor.. 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  "Wyoming. 


Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institute  for  the  Support  and 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 


Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Insane  Asylum 
Commissioners  of  Pharmacy 


Live  Stock  Commissioners. 


Capitol  Building  Commission 

Penitentiary  Building  Commission. 
Poor  Asylum  Building  Commission 


Joseph  M.  Carey  . . , 
Hugo  Donzelman  .. 

M.  N.  Grant 

Luke  Voorhees 

John  D.  Slaughter.. 

El  wood  Mead 

Colin  Hunter 

Timothy  Dyer 

Timothy  Kinney  — 

Louis  Miller 

Robert  C.  Morris... 

.1  C.G.Epperson 

Louis  D.  Ricketts  . 

A.  A.  Holcombe 

Lester  C.  Baker.  ... 

J.  H.  Fin  frock 

Edward  Ivinson 

W.  H.  Holliday 

A.  S.  Peabody 

J.  Y.  Cowhick  

G.  "W.  Seevers 

John  C.  Davis 

George  C.  Rafter  .. 
E.  W.   Whitcomb  . 

C.  A.  Campbell 

A.  C.  Beckwith 

William  Crawford. 
Charles  Stone  .... 
A.  Richard  Troxell 
Fred  P.  Shannon. .. 
William  C.  Wilson 

R.  F.  Glover 

|  C.  H.  Grinnell 

Dan  C.  Bacon 

Frank  Earnest 

Abner  Luman 

Harvey  Booth 

R.  H.  Hall 

H.  A.  Hoffman  — 
FredC.  S.  Hesse... 

J.  C.  Spencer 

L.  R.  Bresuahen  — 

T.  A.  Kent 

Arthur  Poole 

J.  C.  Baird 

Andrew  Gilchrist  . 

I.  C.  Miller 

J.  E.  Osborne 

J.  P.  Wallace 

N.  Baldwin 

J.  F.  Ludin 

E.  Amoretti 


Cheyenne. 

Laramie. 
Cheyenne. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  , 
Rock  Springs. 
Laramie. 
Cheyenne. 
Evanston. 
Chevenne. 

Do 

Do 
Laramie. 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Cheyenne. 

Do 
Rawlins. 
Cheyenne. 

Do 

Do 
Evanston. 

Do 

Do 
Cheyenne. 
Carbon. 
Laramie. 
Cheyenne 
Sheridan. 
Laramie. 
Rawlins. 
Rock  Springs. 
Evanston. 
Lyons. 
Theresa. 
Cra. 

Custer  City,  Dak. 
Cheyenne. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 
Rawlins. 

Do 

Do 
Lander. 

Do 

Do 
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Members-elect  to  the  eleventh  legislative  assembly  of  Wyoming  ;  convenes  January  14,  1890. 


Name. 

District. 

Residence. 

Name. 

District. 

Residence- 

Council. 

First  

...do 

...do 

Second  . . . 
..  do 

Cheyenne. 

Do. 

Do. 
Laramie. 
Rock  Creek. 
Rawlins. 
Saratoga. 
Rock  Springs. 
Evanston. 
Lander. 
Buffalo. 
Sundance. 

Cheyenne. 

Do. 
Chug  Water. 
Cheyenne. 

Do. 

House  of  Representa- 
tives—<3onV  A. 

Frank  H.Clark*.... 
St:  phen  W.  Downey 
Jerome  S.  Atherly  . . 
William  Taylor..... 

First 

Second  ... 

...do 

.  do  . . . 

Alexander  H.  Reel 

Charles  A.  Campbell. . 
Augustus  Trabing 

Cheyenne. 
Laramie. 

Sherman. 

R.  M.  Galbraith 

G.W.  Burdick 

Third 

...do 

Fifth  .... 
Sixth.   .. 
Seventh  .. 
Eighth  ... 
Ninth  .... 

First  

...do 

...do  

...do 

...do  

Jabez  B.  Simpson  . .. 

David  L.  Rusk 

W.L.Evans 

J.  P.  Rankin 

Dave  G.  Thomas 

James  H.  Brown 

Alef.  G.  Rex 

..  do 

Third 

...do 

...do 

Fifth 

...do 

Sixth 

...do 

...do 

Seventh  .. 

Eighth  ... 

Ninth  

Tenth  .... 

Eleventh  . 

Twelfth  .. 

Laramie. 

Rawlins. 

Do. 

Andrew  B.Liggett 

Do. 

Rock  Springs. 
Do. 

George  T.  Beck 

Joseph  L.  Stotts 

House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

William  R.  Schnitger. 

Fredric  S.  Hebard 

Alexander  Bowie 

William  E.  Guthrie. . . 

Thomas  Sneddon  ... 

W.  A.  Carter 

W.D.Pickett 

Charles  H.Burrett.. 
John  McCormick  . . 

0.  P.  Kellogg 

Mortimer  Jesurun.. 
EdwardC.  David.... 

Do. 

Fort  Bridger. 

Meeteetse. 

Buffalo. 

Sheridan. 

Sundance. 

Douglas. 

Glenrock. 

*  Resigned,  special  election  called  for  November  5,  1839,  to  fill  his  place. 

List  of  county  officers  of  Wyoming  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  January,  1889. 
ALBANY  COUNTY. 


Position. 


Sheriff 

County  clerk 

Probate  judge  and  county  treasurer 
County  and  "prosecuting  attorney... 

Coroner  — 

Assessor 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Surveyor  


Name. 

County  seat. 

C.  W.  Spalding 

Do. 

Do. 

H.  V.  S.  Gioesbeck 

J.  H.  Hay  ford 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

W.O.Owen 

Do. 

CARBON  COUNTY. 


Sheriff 

County  clerk  

Probate  judge  and  county  treasurer 
County  and  prosecuting  attorney. . . 

Coroner 

Assessor • 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Surveyor ■ 


F.  W.  Hadsell. 
B.S.Ross 

F.  Chatterton . 
D.  H.Craig  ... 
J.  A.  Bennett  . 
W.  G.  Reader 

G.  W.  Barr .... 
J.  M.  Sterrett  , 


Rawlins. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


CROOK  COUNTY. 


Sheriff 

County  clerk 

Probate  judge  and  county  treasurer 
County  and  prosecuting  attorney... 

Coroner 

Assessor - 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Surveyor  


J.  W.  Rogers . . . 
A. C. Settle  .... 
F.  M.  Pettigrew 
H.A.Alden.... 
N.H.Baker.... 
W.  J.  McCrea.. 

Cora  Hill 

J.  B.  Boyden  ... 


Sundance. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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List  of  county  officers  of  Wyoming,  etc. — Continued. 
CONVERSE  COUNTY. 


Position. 


Name. 


County  seat. 


Sheriff 

('on iily  clerk 

Probate  judge  and  county  treasurer 
County  and  prosecuting  attorney... 

Coroner 

A sscssor 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Surveyor  


J.T.Williams  ... 

C.  M.  Garver 

C.E.Clay 

F.  H.  Harvey  .... 
W.  P.  Longer  .... 
Sam.  Slaymaker.. 
Cornelia  M.  Lusk 
A.  T.Seymour... 


Douglas. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


FREMONT  COUNTY. 


Sheriff 

County  clerk 

Probate  judge  and  county  treasurer 
County  and  prosecuting  attorney. . . 

Coroner 

Assessor 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Surveyor , 


A.  M.  Sparhawk 
J.  A.  MeAvoy... 
M.N.Baldwin.. 

Charley  Allen  .. 

W.  A.Feiser 

P.  P.Dickinson  . 
Marv  A.  Mason  . 
F.S.Wood 


Lander. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 


Sheriff 

County  clerk 

Probate  judge  and  county  treasurer. 
County  and  prosecuting  attorney  ... 

Coroner 

Assessor; 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Surveyor 


W.G.Angus... 
W.A.Evans... 
G.  W.Muukhes 
H.S.Elliott.-.. 
F.  II.  Eggleston 

J.  T.  Wall 

N.  L.  Andrews. 
J.  E.  Shannon.. 


Buffalo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


LARAMIE  COUNTY. 


Sheriff 

County  ch  rk 

Probate  judge  and  county  treasurer 
County  and  prosecuting  attorney  ... 

Coroner 

Assessor 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Surveyor 


John  A.  Martin 

I.L.Fredendall 

Isaac  Bergman 

W.K.Stoll 

Cheyenno. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

J.T.Chatlin 

Do. 

T.  J.  Fisher 

Do. 

Josephine  W.  Breckons 
P.  11.  Jones 

Do. 
Do. 

SWEETWATER  COUNTY. 


Sheriff 

County  clerk 

Probate  judge  and  couoty  treasurer. 
County  and  prosecuting  attorney  — 
Coroni  r 

Assessor , 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Surveyor  


Thomas  Whitmo-re 

F.  I.  Gunnel] 

Green  River. 
Do. 

Do. 

H.  B.  Conway 

Do. 
Do. 

W.  W.  Patterson 

Mrs.  S.  Sheddon 

Do. 
Do. 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY. 


Sheriff 

County  clerk 

Probate  judge  and  county  treasurer 
County  ami  prosecuting  attorney... 

Coroner  

Assessor 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Surveyor 


J.M.Enochs 

Frank  Met  Joy 

J.  P.  Robinson 

W.J.  Stover 

W.F.Green 

J.  Morrow 

Minnie  E.  Paxton. 
D.  F.  Ilinkey 


Sheridan. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Position. 


Sheriff 

Comity  clerk 

Probate  judge  and  county  treasurer 
County  and  prosecuting  attorney  — 
Coroner 

A  8S6SSOT 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Surveyor 


Name. 


J.  H.  Ward 

J.  It.  Arnold 

F.  H.  Harrison 

Jesse  Kni'iht 

ETenryCode 

"William  Beveridge. 
E.  W.  ilinchman... 
G.A.Johnson 


County  seat. 


Evanston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Notaries  public  in  Wyoming. 

[Appointed  for  two  years.] 

ALBANY  COUNTY. 


Name. 


Post-office  address. 


Term 
expires 


Arnold,  C.  P 

Bauman,  A .  M 

Blake,  J.  W 

Butler,  II.  R 

Cortliell,  NellisE..., 

Fishback,  W.H 

Fox,  George  W 

George,  Charles  J  . . . 
Groesbeck,  Herman  . 

Hansen,  A.  C 

Hills,  W.J 

Hiskey.  E.  D 

Hiskey.W.W 

Jahreh,  M.  C 

Jonnings,  Mark    

Jewell,  George  M  . . . 

Neil,  Henry  B 

Ott,  F.W 

Pease,  L.  D 

Symons,  John  H 

Taylor,  William 

Thomas,  William  D. 

Vino,  James , 

Wilkinson,  C.W  .... 


Laramie 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tie  Siding. . 

Laramie 

do 

do 

Rock  Creek. 

Laiamie 

do 

do 


Mar.  6, 
Aug.  5, 
Apr.  10, 
Apr.  12, 
Nov.  14, 
Oct.  24, 
Jan.  4, 
Mar.  23, 
Aug.  14, 
Jan.  2, 
Nov.  11, 
June  29, 
Dec  19, 
Jan.  19, 
Oct.  24, 
Oct.  7, 
Mar.  12, 
Jan.  19. 
Jan.  16, 
June  22, 
Feb.  2:5. 
June  25, 
Nov.  18, 
Jan.   18, 


1800 
ISO  I 
1 890 
1891 
1889 
185-9 
1891 
1800 
1890 
1891 
1889 
1891 
1800 
1890 
1889 
1801 
18*00 
1800 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1801 
1889 
1891 


CARBON  CODNTY. 


Blydenburgh.  Charles  E. 

Bo'thwell,  A.  J , 

Buchanan,  Milford  L 

Calvert,  J.  M 

('aid well,  Georgo  R 

Craig,  D.H 

Clark,  William 

Crawford.  J.  F 

Dodge,  C.  E 

Emery,  B.F 

Ervay,  J.  E 

Fetz,"  Henry  B 

Finley,  John  M 

Friend,  John  C 

Heath,  Alfred 

Henderson,  II.  B 

Hocker,  Melville  E 

Howard,  Henry  H 

Huntington,  G.  M 

Klinkenheard,  John  L... 

Lane,  Charles  H 

Jones,  John  S 

McCoy,  M.  W    

McNamard,  P.T 


Rawlins 

Sweetwater 

Dixon  

Baggs  

Saratoga 

Rawlins 

Searight 

Saratoga 

Rawlins 

Casper 

Oil  City 

Sweetwater... 

Dixon 

Rawlins , 

Saratoga 

Rawlins 

do 

do 

....  do 

Medicine  Bow. 

Carbon  

Elk  Mountain 

Casper 

Oil  City 


Sept.  21, 1891 
Nov.  25,  1889 
Sept.  30, 1891 
Feb.     9, 1891 


Sept. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

Aug. 

May 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Apr. 

June 

May 

May 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Apr. 


12. 1890 
20,  1800 

6,1890 

1,1891 

6,1890 

19,  1890 

22. 1891 
14,  1890 
24,  1889 

13. 1890 
8,1800- 

29. 1891 
15, 1891 
28, 1890 

7, 1891 

18,  1890 
12,1890 

2, 1891 

19,  1890 
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Notaries  public  in  Wyoming — Continued. 
CARBON  COUNTY— Continued. 


Name. 

Post-office  address. 

Term 
expires. 

July  22,1891 
July    1, 1891 
Mar.  11, 1891 

do 

Oct.    13, 1890 

June  13,  1890 

Jan.     4, 1891 
Nov.  10, 1890 

Wright,  Carl  C 

Sept.  10, 1890 

CONVERSE  COUNTY. 


Abbott.  Mark  M 

Nov.     8  1889 

May  28, 1890 

May  31,1890 

Butler,  Alex.  T 

Juno    1.  1890 

Calkins  J.K 

Doc.   26, 1890 

( Jallander,  H.  N 

do 

June  22, 1891 

Aug.  6,1890 
May  28,  1890 

Foster,  J.  W 

.do 

Goddard.D.E 

Sept,  18, 1891 
Nov.    9, 1889 

Harrison,  F.  B  . 

Tolland     . 

Juno  15, 1890 

Feb.  23, 1891 

May  28,  1890 
May  28,1890 
May  28, 1890 

Prescoft,  Dani<  1 

Ma'v   28,  1890 

Feb.     l,  1891 

May  28,1800 
May   28,  1890 

Sheffcr,  John  A , 

do 

May   28,1890 

CROOK  COUNTY. 


Sept.  7,1890 
Feb.     1, 1891 

Alden  H.  A                  

do 

Juno    5, 1890 

May  11.  1891 
Jan.    30,  1890 

Baird  W  M 

.   .do 

Davis  L  R                           

do 

Jan.     2,  1891 

Davis,  B.  F 

Aug.    3, 1891 

May  18,1891 
Jan     18  1891 

Fo  wler,  B.  F 

do 

...do 

Sept.  12, 1891 
Dee.    15,1890 

do 

Howard  OF 

...do 

Jan.    19,  1890 

Metz  W  S 

. .  do 

Sept.  6,1890 
Dec.   31,1890 

Mondell  Frank  W 

Juno  13,  1891 

Aug,  14,  1891 
Oct.      0,  1890 

1  'el  1  i  <Tro w,  T.  M  . .                     

do 

Nov.  10,  1889 

Dee,    17,1890 

Scott  Richard  II 

Dec.    15,1890 

FREMONT  COUNTY. 


Allen.  Charley 

Bates,  Charles  E  ... 
Brown,  X.II 

Do  Bart  lie,  Joseph  . . 

Dank,  Elmer    

Lawn.  Edward 

Nor! on.  J.  T 

Parks,  Samuel  C.,ji 

Patlen,  .lames  I 

Signer,  Eli  A 

Sullival.  J.  \V 

Woods,  Frank  S   ... . 
Wright,  Fred  T  .... 


Lander  

do 

do 

do 

Shoshone  Agency 

Atlantic  City 

Lander 

do 

do 

Rongis 

Lauder  

Meeteetse 

Lander  
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Notaries  public  in  Wyoming — Continued. 
JOHNSON  COUNTY. 


Name. 

Post-office  address. 

Term 
expires. 

Buffalo 

Jan.     8,1891 
Apr.  18,1891 
Aug.  25, 1890 
Oct.    24, 1889 

Collins,  W.  S 

Maim,  H.R 

Buffalo 

do 

do  ... 

May  25,1890 
May  31,1891 
Nov.  30, 1890 

do 

Richards,  William  R 

Sittig,  E.  J 

Buffalo 

June    7, 1890 

Aug.  25, 1890 

LARAMIE  COUNTY. 


Abry,  Eniile  A 

Adams,  Thomas  B 

Abbott,  George  E 

Baker,  Valentine 

Beard,  George  L 

Bond,  Fred  ... 

Brown.  Fanny  R 

Brunei,  J.  W 

Chapin,  Jobn 

Churchill,  Edward  J.. 

Clark,  Frank  H 

Corson,  Samuel — 

Cudebec,  George 

Davidson,  Bradford  B 

Evans,  Elsworth  E 

Donzelman.  Hugo 

Fisher,  T.J 

Fisher,  J.  W 

Force,  William  H 

Foss,  Frank  W 

Freeborn,  J.  D 

Glover,  R.  F     

Gordon,  Johu  H 

Gill.  J.  D 

Hauphoff.  J.  J 

Hebard,  Frederic  S 

Jackson,  Robert 

Johnson,  Marshall 

Jones,  C.  S 

Kabis,  L 

Kirk,  Edward  B 

Kuykemlail,  W.  L 

Larsli,  Waiter  L 

Lowrey,  Atniz  G 

Mann,  Edgar  W 

McCann,  John  K 

Morgan,  G.  F 

Morris,  Robert  C 

McRae,  D.  A 

Norton,  John  T 

Offley,  Roberts 

Peterson,  F.  M 

Pratt,  J.  G 

Ransom,  Fred  W    

Repath,  Richard  H 

Richards,  W.  A 

Schnirger.Will.am  R. 

Sheldon.F.B 

Stable,  Ed. F 

Stanley,  G.W 

Stanton,  Frederick  J  . 
Stewart,  Charles  W... 

Stitzer,  Frank  A 

Stoll.W.R 

Tuttle.S.B    

Wilkes,  W.J 


Cheyenne  

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Archer 

Iron  Mountain 

Cheyenno 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Chug  Water 

Cheyenne 

do 

Little  Horse  Creek 

Cheyenne 

do 

do 

Egbert 

Cheyenne 

Pine  Bluffs 

Cheyenne 

....".do 

do 

do 

Rawhide  Buttes  ... 

Cheyenne 

Hartville 

Cheyenne 

do 

do 

do 
Fort  Russell . 
Pine  Bluffs 
Cheyenne. 

do 

do 

Fort  Laramie . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


June 

9, 1890 

July 

18,  1891 

Aug. 

6, 1891 

Aug 

5, 1891 

June 

4, 1891 

Do. 

May 

16,1890 

Julv 

13, 1891 

June 

19,  1890 

April 

30,1890 

Feb. 

6, 1891 

Jan. 

8, 189  L 

July 

20, 1891 

June 

18, 1891 

April  10, 1890 

Jan. 

7, 1890 

Apr. 

28, 1890 

Feb. 

5, 1891 

May 

3, 1890 

Apr. 

6,  1890 

Dec. 

6,  1889 

Jan. 

23, 1891 

Aug. 

7, 1890 

July 

8,1891 

Apr. 

20,  1890 

June 

1, 1890 

Apr. 

25,  1890 

May 

17, 1890 

Mar. 

21,  1890 

May 

18,1891 

Aug. 

8,  1890 

June 

27, 1891 

May 

7, 1891 

May 

1, 1890 

Sept. 

10, 1891 

Oct. 

15, 1891 

Feb. 

6,  1890 

Nov. 

11,1889 

May 

25,  1891 

Apr. 

23,1890 

Oct. 

11, 1891 

Mav 

14,  1390 

April  9,  1891 

Fob. 

23.1891 

Mar. 

11,1891 

Mav 

24,  1891 

June 

5, 1891 

Feb. 

6,  1891 

Mar. 

23,1891 

Apr. 

29,1891 

Oct. 

2, 1890 

Mav 

16,1890 

Apr. 

5,1890 

Jan. 

19, 1890 
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Notaries  public  in  Wyoming. 

[Appointed  for  two  years.  J 

SHERIDAN  COUNTY. 


Alger,  IT.  C 

Coffeen,  II.  A 

Cotton,  Thomas  M. 

Helvey.John  I).... 
Robinson,  jr.,  II.  N  . 

Stover,  W.J 

Wolie.J.T 


Sheridan.. 

do... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do  ... 

do  .. 

Big  Horn. 


SWEETWATER  COUNTY. 


Daus,  L.  L 

Hereford,  Robert  L 

Ken  ball,  Augustine 


Rock  Springs 
Burnt  Fork.. 
Rock  Springs 


UINTA  COUNTY. 


Bartlett,  Samuel  J 

A  f ton 

Nov.     4, 1889 

do 

Apr.  25,  181>1 
Fob.  9,  1891 
Mar.  24,  1890 

Fort  Bridget- 

May    17,  1890 

Head,  Hartley  B 

Nov.  30,  1890 

do  ..' , 

Jan.    30,  ls'.Hl 

...  do 

Sept.  3,  1891 
Nov.  25,  1889 

Post,  William  S 

Aug.    5,1891 

Way  11, 1891 
Sept.  17,  1890 
Oct.    31,  1890 

White,  EarleC  

do 

White,  Leroy  n 

do 

.  Water  commissioners. 


District. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

Term  expires. 

No.  1 

W.  D.  Pease 

Charles  Bellamy 

Frank  O.  Williams 

John  E.  Shannon 

April  12,1891 

No.  2 

No.  3  . 

June  10  1891 

No.  5* 

Buffalo 

Oct.    15    1891 

No.  6 

Sundance 

July    15,  1891 

No.  7    . 

W.  H.  Moss 

Samual  Hams 

No.8 

No.  9 

Alton 

J  uly  26, 1891 

*  District  No.  4  not  yet  organized. 

Commissioners  of  deeds  for  Wyoming. 
[Appointed  for  two  years.] 


States. 

Name. 

Post-offico  address. 

Term  expires. 

Jan.    17,1890 

Do   ..  - 

James  E.  Mills ,. 

Oct.     23,1890 

Do 

Jan.     2,  1801 

Dakota               

Dead  wood 

Sept.    9,  1891 

JohuE.  Beall 

May     1,1890 

Do 

do 

Aug.     C),  1890 

Illinois    . 

Julian  E.  Buckb'ee 

Feb.     6,1890 

Do 

do 

Aug.    6,1890 

Do 

do 

Jan      2  1891 

Do 

Philip  A.  Hoyne 

do 

July     1,1891 
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States. 

Name. 

Post-office  address. 

Term  expires. 

M.  C.  Soniah 

Mar.     6, 1890 

Oct.    17, 1890 

May  22,  1890 
Oct.      4,  1890 

Do . 

.do                 

Do 

do    

Oct.    17, 1890 

Do 

Charles  Hall  Adams 

W.J.Carrol] 

do 

Jan.  2,1  SOI 
Nov.  K),  1890 

Frank  B.  Wilson 

Oct,    21,  1889 

Do 

do                           

Nov.  1(5,1889 

Do 

do                              

Doc.    I'.?,  1889 

Do 

Ella  F.  Branian 

do 

Dec.     3,  1889 

Do 

do 

Se-jit.  0,1890 
Nov.  20,  1890 

Do 

Charles  Nettloton 

do 

Do 

W  11  Osborne 

do 

Jan.     4  1891 

Do 

...do 

Mar.  11,1891 

Do 

...do 

Do. 

Do 

...do    

Apr.  4, 1891 
Apr.  25, 1891 
Nov.  29,  1889 

..do 

Ohio 

Do 

do 

Apr.  10,1890 
Sept.  17,  1890 
Jan.    19,  1890 

Do 

...do 

Portland 

Pennsylvania 

Do 

June  28. 1890 

Oct.      8,  1890 

Do 

...do 

Feb.     5,1891 

STATEHOOD  PRELIMINARIES. 

In  my  inaugural  address  on  assuming  office,  April  9, 1880, 1  expressed 
a  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  people  in  their  efforts  towards  se- 
curing admission.  During  the  month  of  May  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties petitioned  as  follows : 

Resolutions  Adopted  by  County  Commissioners. 

Whereas  this  hoard  of  county  commissioners  is  satisfied,  from  an  examination  of 
Senate  hill  No.  2445,  as  unanimously  and  favorably  reported  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Territories,  that  its  provisions  are  absolutely  fair  for  all 
sections  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  ;  and 

Whereas  the  board  is  satisfied  that  there  should  be  immediate  action,  as  there 
would  be  greater  probability  of  success  by  literally  and  speedily  following  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  board  pledges  itself  to  put  into  operation  the  election  machinery 
under  the  laws  of  the  Territory  for  the  election  of  delegates  To  a  constitutional 
convention,  and  the  submission  of  such  constitution  as  may  be  presented  by  the  said 
convention  to  the  people  of  this  county  for  ratification  or  rejection,  if  the  governor, 
chief  justice,  and  secretary  of  the  Territory  shall  in  their  wisdom  see  lit  to  take  the 
initiatory  steps  under  the  provisions  of  said  Senate  bill  for  calling  into  existence  a 
constitutional  convention. 

Eesolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  board  be  instructed  to  present  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  governor,  chief  justice,  and  secretary,  with  the  request  that  if 
other  counties  of  the  Territory  make  similar  requests  they  shall  divide  the  Ter- 
ritory into  districts,  apportion  the  number  of  delegates  to  the  several  districts  or 
counties,  and  do  such  other  acts  as  may  bo  necessary  for  the  convening  of  such  con- 
stitutional convention  in  the  manner  and  form  as  is  provided  by  the  terms  of  said 
Senate  bill. 


Apportionment  for  Delegates. 

Whereas  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  seven-tenths  of  the  counties  in  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming  have  adopted  resolutions  requesting  the  governor,  chief  jus!  ice, 
and  secretary  to  divide  the  Territory  into  delegate  districts,  to  apportion  the  number 
of  delegates  auioung  the  several  districts,  and  to  do  such  other  acts  as  may  bo  neces- 
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sary  for  the  convening  of  a  constitutional  convention  in  the  manner  and  form  provided 
by  the  terms  of  Senate  bill  2445.  as  reported  with  amendments  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  February  27,  1S39,  by  the  Committee  on  Territories;  and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  said  Senate  bill  it  is  provided,  "  The  aforesaid  delegates 
to  form  said  convention  shall  be  apportioned  within  the  limits  of  the  proposed  State 
in  such  districts  as  may  be  established,  as  herein  provided,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation in  each  of  said  districts,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  be  ascertained  at  the  time  of 
making  said  apportionment  by  the  persons  hereinafter  authorized  to  make  the  same, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  votes  cast  for  Delegate  in  Congress  at  the  last  general  election, 
in  each  of  which  districts  the  number  of  delegates  apportioned  to  such  district  shall  be 
elected.  That  said  apportionment  shall  be  made  by  the  governor,  the  chief  justice, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Territory.  *  *  *  The  number  of  delegates  to  said  con- 
vention shall  be  fifty-five :" 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  governor,  chief  justice,  and  secretary  of  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming,  do  certify  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  resolutions  and  of  the  aforesaid 
provisions  of  said  Senate  bill,  we  did  convene  at  the  capitol,  in  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  on 
this  3d  day  of  June,  1889,  and  did  then  proceed  to  divide  the  Territory  into  delegate 
districts,  and  to  apportion  the  number  of  delegates  among  the  several  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  in  each  of  said  districts,  as  near  as  may  be,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  votes  cast  for  Delegate  in  Congress  at  the  last  general  election,  to  wit,  on  the 
6th  day  of  November,  1888.  The  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  Delegate  in  Congress 
at  the  last  general  election  was  18,010,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  each  of 
the  counties  in  the  Territory  was  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Laramie  County 3,695 

Albanv  County 2,608 

Carbon  Couuty 2,633 

Sweetwater  County 1,  747 

Uinta  Couuty 2,037 

Fremont  County 1,047 

Johnson  County 916 

Sheridan  County 870 

Crcok  County./ 1,150 

Converse  County 1,  307 

Total 18,010 

It  was  deemed  best  to  divide  the  Territory  into  ten  delegate  districts,  and  to  make 
each  county  a  separate  district.  On  dividing  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  at  said 
last  general  election  by  the  number  of  delegates  to  be  elected,  it  was  ascertained  that 
one  deb  gate  should  be  accredited  to  each  327  votes,  and  proceeding  upon  this  basis, 
the  several  counties  are  entitled  to  delegates  as  follows:  Laramie  County,  11  dele- 
gates; Albany  County,  8  delegates;  Carbon  County,  8  delegates;  Sweetwater  County, 
5  delegates ;  Uinta  County,  6  delegates ;  Fremont  County,  3  delegates ;  Johnson 
County,  3  delegates ;  Sheridan  County,  3  delegates  ;  Crook  County,  4  delegates  ;  and 
Converse  County,  4  delegates,  making  a  total  of  55  delegates. 

We  therefore  certify  that  we  have  this  day  divided  the  Territory  into  the  following 
delegate  districts,  and  apportioned  the  number  of  delegates  among  the  several  dis- 
tricts as  follows,  to  wit : 

1.  The  county  of  Laramie  shall  constitute  the  first  district  and  shall  elect  eleven 
delegates. 

2.  The  county  of  Albany  shall  constitute  the  second  district  and  shall  elect  eight 
delegates. 

3.  The  county  of  Carbon  shall  constituethe  third  district  and  shall  elect  eight  del- 
egates. 

4.  The  couuty  of  Sweetwater  shall  constitute  the  fourth  district  and  shall  elect  five 
d  elegates. 

5.  The  county  of  Uinta  shall  constitute  the  fifth  district  and  shall  elect  six  dele- 
gates. 

6.  The  county  of  Fremont  shall  constitute  the  sixth  district  and  shall  elect  three 
delegates. 

7.  The  county  of  Sheridan  shall  constitute  the  seventh  district  and  shall  elect  three 
delegates. 

8.  The  county  of  Johnson  shall  constitute  the  eighth  district  and  shall  elect  three 
delegates. 

9.  The  county  of  Crook  shall  constitute  the  ninth  district  and  shall  elect  four  dele- 
gates. 

10.  The  county  of  Converse  shall  constitute  the  tenth  district  and  shall  elect  four 
delegates. 

We  believe  that  this  Territory  is  justly  entitled  to  admission  as  a  State,  and  that 
it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Territory  and  its  people  that  a  constitution  should  be 
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adopted  and  a  State  government  organized,  and  application  respectfully  and  earnestly 
made  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  immediate  admission  of  the  pro- 
posed State  of  Wyoming. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  at  Cheyenne  this  third  day  of 
June,  1889. 

Francis  E.  Warren, 

Governor. 
W.  L.  Maginnis, 

Chief  Justice. 
S.  D.  Shannon, 

Secretary. 


Proclamation  by  the  Governor. 

Whereas  tne  Territory  of  Wyoming  has  the  population,  material  resources,  public 
intelligence,  and  morality  necessary  to  insure  a  stable  local  government  therein; 
and 

Whereas  it  has  never  been  deemed  a  violation  of  their  duties  as  loyal  citizens  of 
the  United  States  for  the  people  of  a  Territory  to  form  for  themselves  a  constitution 
and  State  government  and  to  apply  to  Congress  for  admission  to  statehood  ;   and 

Whereas,  on  the  27th  day  of  February,  1889,  a  bill,  with  amendments,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  formation  and  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  for  other  purposes,'7  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Committee  on  Territories;  and  a  bill  providing,  among  other  things,  for  the 
admission  of  the  proposed  State  of  Wyoming  having  been  reported  favorably  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  like  committee  ;  and  many  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  having  expressed  opinions  favorable  to  such  admission;  and  it  thus  being 
made  evident  that  Congress  is  disposed  to  admit  Wyoming  as  a  State  whenever  a 
suitable  constitution  is  adopted  and  a  State  government  is  formed  preparatory  to 
admission;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  general  expression  of  the  citizens  thereof,  the  executive  is  con- 
vinced that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  are  desirous  of  forming 
for  themselves  a  constitution  and  State  government,  and  of  being  admitted  into  the 
Union,  and  of  exercising  the  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  a  free  and  loyal 
people  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  several  counties  in  the  Territory 
have,  by  resolution,  requested  the  governor  to  call  a  constitutional  convention,  and 
have  requested  the  governor,  chief  justice,  and  secretary  of  the  Territory  to  divide 
the  Territory  into  delegate  districts,  to  apportion  the  number  of  delegates  among  the 
several  districts,  and  to  do  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  convening  of 
such  constitutional  convention  in  the  manner  and  form  provided  by  the  terms  of  the 
said  Senate  bill;  and 

Whereas  the  governor,  chief  justice,  and  secretary  of  the  Territory,  on  this  third 
day  of  June,  1889,  did  convene  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  and  did  appor- 
tion the  number  of  delegates  among  the  several  districts  so  established,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  vote  cast  for  delegate  in  Congress  at  the  last  genera  lelection,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

1.  The  county  of  Laramie  shall  constitute  the  first  district  and  shall  elect  eleven 
delegates; 

2.  The  county  of  Albany  shall  constitute  the  second  district  and  shall  elect  eight 
delegates; 

3.  The  county  of  Carbon  shall  constitute  the  third  district  and  shall  elect  eight 
delegates ; 

4.  The  county  of  Sweetwater  shall  constitute  the  fourth  district  and  shall  elect  five 
delegates ; 

5.  The  county  of  Uinta  shall  constitute  the  fifth  district  and  shall  elect  six  dele- 
gates ; 

6.  The  county  of  Fremont  shall  constitute  the  sixth  district  and  shall  elect  three 
delegates ; 

7.  The  county  of  Sheridan  shall  constitute  the  seventh  district  and  shall  elect  three 
delegates ; 

8.  The  county  of  Johnson  shall  constitute  the  eighth  district  and  shall  elect  three 
delegates; 

9.  The  county  of  Crook  shall  constitute  the  ninth  district  and  shall  elect  four  dele- 
gates; 

10.  The  county  of  Converse  shall  constitute  the  tenth  district  and  shall  elect  four 
delegates: 

Now,  therefore,  recognizing  the  superior  and  material  advantages  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment over  our  Territorial  system,  and  being  desirous  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
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will  of  the  people,  T,  Francis  E.  Warren,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  do 
issue  this,  my  proclamation,  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  recommending  that  they 
take  such  act  ion  on  their  part  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  admission  of  Wyo- 
ming into  the  Union  of  States;  and  for  this  purpose  I  direct  that  an  election  be  held 
throughout  the  Territory,  on  the  second  Monday  of  July,  1889,  for  tho  election  of 
delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention  to  convene  at  Chepenne,  the  capital  of  the 
Territory,  at  12  o'clock  noon  of  the  first  Monday  of  September,  1889,  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  a  constitution  for  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  for  the  purpose  of  submit- 
ting such  constitution  to  the  people  thereof  for  their  ratification*or  rejection. 

1  suggest  that,  in  organizing  a  State  government  preparatory  to  admission,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  aforesaid  Senate  bill  should  be  followed  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible ; 
and  in  pursuance  thereof  the  following  recommendations  are  hereby  made  : 

First. — The  number  of  delegates  to  such  constitutional  convention  shall  be  fifty- 
five,  apportioned  among  the  several  districts  as  hereinbefore  sot  forth. 

Second. — The  delegates  apportioned  to  each  district  shall  be  elected  exclusively  in 
that  district. 

Third.—  Persons  who  are  qualified  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  to  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives to  the  legislative  assembly  thereof  are  hereby  authorized  to  vote  for  and 
choose  delegates  to  such  constitutional  convention. 

Fourth. — The  qualifications  for  delegates  to  such  constitutional  convention  shall  be 
such  as,  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  persons  are  required  to  possess  to  be  eligible  to 
the  legislative  assembly  thereof. 

Fifth. — Such  election  shall  be  conducted,  th^  returns  made,  the  result  ascertained, 
and  the  certificates  to  persons  elected  to  such  convention  issued,  in  the  same,  manner 
as  is  prescribed  by  tho  laws  of  the  Territory  regulating  elections  therein  for  delegate 
to  Congress. 

Sixth. — Since  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  statehood  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  judicious  action  of  the  constitutional  convention,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
delegates  should  be  representative  men,  of  character  and  ability,  whose  work  will  be 
satisfactory  to  Congress  and  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  proposed  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  character  and  fitness  of  the  delegates  to  be  chosen  is  in  fact  of  greater 
importance  than  the  manner  of  their  selection,  and  if  the  citizens  of  any  county 
generally  prefer  to  elect  their  delegates  by  some  equitable  method  other  than  that 
herefore  prescribed,  it  is  believed  that  the  delegates  so  chosen  will  be  recognized 
and  admitted  to  seats  in  the  convention. 

Seventh. — The  constitution  formed  by  such  convention  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  Territory  for  ratification  or  rejection  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November, 
1889. 

Eighth. — The  convention  should  fix  the  per  diem  and  mileage  of  its  members  and 
employes,  and  certificates  of  service  and  expenditure  should  be  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  convention  and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory,  as  Congress  will, 
without  doubt,  follow  its  own  precedents  in  providing  for  the  payment  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming  to  be  affixed  at  Cheyenne,  the  capital,  on  this  third  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  thirteenth. 

[seal.]  Francis  E.  Warren. 

By  the  governor: 

Samuel  D.  Shannon, 

Secretary  of  Territory. 


Proposed  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Preamble. 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  grateful  to  God  for  our  civil,  political, 
and  religious  liberties,  and  desiring  to  secure  them  to  ourselves  and  perpetuate  them 
to  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution. 

Article  No.  I. 

DECLARATION   OF    RIGHTS. 

SECTION  1.  All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  all  free-  governments  are  founded 
on  their  authority,  and  instituted  for  their  peace,  safety,  and  happiness:  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  these  ends  they  have  at  all  times  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right 
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to  alter,  reform,  or  abolish  the  government  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think 
proper. 

Sec.  2.  In  their  inherent  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  all 
members  of  the  human  race  are  equal. 

Sec.  3.  Since  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  natural  and  civil  rights  is  ouly  made 
sure  through  political  equality,  the  laws  of  this  State  affecting  the  political  rights 
and  privileges  of  its  citizens  shall  be  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  any 
circumstance  or  condition  whatsoever  other  than  individual  incompetency  or  un- 
worthiness,  duly  ascertained  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  4.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  war- 
rant shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  affidavit,  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched  or  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Sec.  (5.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law. 

Sec.  7.  Absolute,  arbitrary  power  over  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  freemen 
exists  nowhere  in  a  republic,  not  even  in  the  largest  majority. 

Sec.  8.  All  courls  shall  be  open  and  every  person,  for  an  injury  done  to  person, 'rep- 
utation, or  property,  shall  have  justice  administered  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay. 
Suits  may  be  brought  against  the  State  in  such  manner  and  in  such  courts  as  the  leg- 
islature may  by  law  direct. 

Sec.  9.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate  in  criminal  cases,  but  a  jury 
in  civil  cases  in  all  courts,  or  in  criminal  cases  in  courts  not  of  record,  may  consist  of 
less  than  twelve  men,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Hereafter  a  grand  jury  may 
consist  of  twelve  men,  any  nine  of  whom  concurring  may  lind  an  indictment,  but  the 
legislature  may  change,  regulate,  or  abolish  the  grand-jury  system. 

Sec.  10.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  to  defend  in 
person  and  by  counsel,  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  have  a 
copy  thereof,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process  served  for  obtaining  witnesses,  and  to  a  speedy  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  county  or  district  in  which  the  offense  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed. 

Sec.  1'.  No  persou  shall  be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself  in  any  criminal 
case,  nor  shall  any  person  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offence.  If  the  jury 
disagree,  or  if  the  judgment  be  arrested  after  a  verdict,  or  if  the  judgment  be  reversed 
for  error  in  law,  the  accused  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  been  in  jeopardy. 

Sec.  12.  No  person  shall  be  detained  as  a  witness  in  any  criminal  prosecution  longer 
than  may  be  necessary  to  take  his  testimony  or  deposition,  nor  be  confined  in  any  room 
where  criminals  are  imprisoned. 

Sec.  V.l.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  person  shall,  for  a  felony,  be  proceeded 
against  criminally,  otherwise  than  by  indictment,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land 
or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

Sec.  14.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital  of- 
fences when  the  proof  is  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  Excessive  bail  shall  not 
be  required,  nor  excessive  lines  imposed,  nor  shall  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  be 
indicted. 

Sec.  15.  The  penal  code  shall  be  framed  on  the  humane  principles  of  reformation 
and  prevention. 

Sec.  16.  No  person  arrested  and  confined  in  jail  shall  be  treated  with  unnecessary 
rigor.  The  erection  of  safe  and  comfortable  prisons,  and  irspection  of  prisons,  and 
the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  shall  be  provided  for. 

Sec.  17.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  bo  suspended  unless, 
when  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

Sec.  18.  The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religions  profession  and  worship  with- 
out discrimination  or  preference  shall  be  forever  guaranteed  in  this  State,  and  no 
person  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or  profit,  or  to  serve 
as  a  witness  or  juror,  because  of  his  opinion  on  any  matter  of  religious  belief  what- 
ever, but  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shall  not  be  so  construed  a»  to  ex- 
cuse acts  of  licentiousness  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of 
the  State. 

Sec.  19.  No  money  of  the  State  shall  ever  be  given  or  appropriated  to  any  sectarian 
or  religious  society  or  institution. 

Sec.  20.  Every  person  may  freely  speak,  write,  and  publish  on  all  subjects,  being 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  right ;  and  in  all  trials  for  libel,  both  civil  and  crim- 
inal, the  truth,  when  published  with  good  intent  and  justifiable  ends,  shall  be  a  suf- 
ficient defense,  the  jury  having  tho  right  to  determine  the  facts  and  the  law,  under 
direction  of  the  court. 

Sec.  21.  The  right  of  petition,  and  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  to  consult 
for  the  common  good,  aud  to  make  known  their  opinions,  shall  never  be  denied  or 
abridged. 
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Sec.  22.  The  rights  of  labor  shall  have  just  protection  through  laws  calculated  to 
secure  to  the  laborer  proper  rewards  for  his  service  and  to  promotethe  industrial  wel- 
fare of  the  State. 

Sec.  23.  The  right  of  citizeus  to  opportunities  for  education  should  have  practical 
recognition.  The  legislature  shall  suitably  encourage  means  and  agencies  calculated 
to  advance  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts. 

Sec.  24.  The  right  of  citizens  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  themselves  and  of  the  State 
shall  not  be  denied. 

Sec.  25.  The  military  shall  ever  be  in  strict  subordination  to  the  civil  power.  No 
soldier  in  time  of  peace  sball  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  consent  of  the 
owner,  nor  In  time  of  war  except  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2l>.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  it,  or 
in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  or  in  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be 
convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  on  confession  in  open  court;  nor  shall  any  person  be  attainted  of  treason  by  the 
legislature. 

Sec.  27.  Elections  shall  be  open,  free,  and  equal,  and  no  power,  civil  or  military, 
shall  at  any  time  interfere  to  prevent  an  untrammelled  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage*. 

Sec.  28.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  people  or  their  author- 
ized representatives.     All  taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform. 

Sec.  29.  No  distinction  shall  ever  be  made  by  law  between  resident  aliens  and  citi- 
zens as  to  the  possession,  taxation,  enjoyment,  and  descent  of  property. 

Sec.  30.  Perpetuities  and  monopolies  aro  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  free  State,  and 
shall  not  be  allowed.  Corporations  being  creatures  of  the  State,  endowed  for  the 
public  good  with  a  portion  of  its  sovereign  powers,  must  be  subject  to  its  control. 

Sec.  31.  Water  being  essential  to  industrial  prosperity,  of  limited  amount,  and  easy 
of  diversion  from  its  natural  channels,  its  control  must  be  in  the  State,  which,  in 
providing  for  its  use,  shall  equally  guard  all  the  various  interests  involved. 

Sec.  32.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  private  use  unless  by  consent  of 
the  owner,  except  for  private  ways  of  necessity,  and  for  reservoirs,  drains,  flumes,  or 
ditches  on  or  across  the  lands  of  others  for  agricultural,  mining,  milling,  domestic,  or 
sanitary  purposes,  nor  in  any  case  without  due  compensation. 

Sec.  33.  Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  damaged  for  public  or  private  use 
without  just  compensation. 

Sec.  34.  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  uniform  operation. 

Sec.  35.  No  ex  x>osi  facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts, 
shall  ever  be  made. 

Sec.  36.  The  enumeration  of  this  constitution  of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny,  impair,  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Sec.  37.  The  State  of  Wyoming  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Federal  Union,  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Article  No.  II. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  POWERS. 

Section  1.  The  powers  of  the  government  of  this  State  are  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct departments :  The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  no  person  or  collec- 
tion of  persons  charged  with  the  exercise  of  powers  properly  belonging  to  one  of  these 
departments  shall  exercise  any  powers  properly  belonging  to  either  of  the  others,  ex- 
cept as  in  this  constitution  expressly  directed  or  permitted. 

Article  No.  III. 

LEGISLATIVE   DEPARTMENT. 

• 

Section  1.  The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, which  shall  be  designated  "The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming." 

Sec.  2.  Senators  shall  bo  elected  for  the  term  of  four  (4)  years  and  representatives 
for  the  term  of  two  (2)  years.  The  senators  elected  at  the  first  election  shall  be  di- 
vided by  lot  into  two  classes  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be.  The  seats  of  senators  of  the 
first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years,  and  of  the  second 
class  at  the  expiration  of  four  years.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  has  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  or  a  representative  who  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State, 
and  who  has  not,  for  at  least  twelve  months  next  preceding  his  election,  resided 
withiu  the  county  or  district  in  which  he  was  elected. 

Sec.  3.  Each  county  shall  constitute  a  senatorial  and  representative  district;  the 
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senate  and  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  elected  by  the  legal 
voters  of  the  counties,  respectively,  every  two  (2)  years.  They  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  said  counties  as  nearly  as  may  be  aceordiug  to  the  number  of  their  inhabit- 
auts.  Each  county  shall  have  at  least  one  senator  and  one  representative;  but  at 
no  time  shall  the  number  of  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  be  less  than 
twice  nor  greater  than  three  times  the  number  of  members  of  the  senate.  The  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  first  elected  in  pursuance  of  this  constitution  shall  con- 
sist of  sixteen  and  thirty-three  members,  respectively. 

Sec.  4.  When  vacancies  occur  in  either  house  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  by  special  election,  to  be 
called  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  Members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  shall  be  elected  on  the 
day  provided  by  law  for  the  geueral  election  of  a  member  of  Congress,  and  their  term 
of  office  shall  begun  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  thereafter. 

Sec.  6.  Each  member  of  the  first  legislature,  as  a  compensation  for  his  services, 
shall  receive  five  dollars  for  each  day's  attendance,  aud  fifteen  cents  for  each  mile 
traveled  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  seat  of  government  to  his  residence  by 
the  usual  traveled  route,  and  shall  receive  no  other  compensation,  perquisite,  or  allow- 
ance whatever.  No  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  first,  which  may  be  sixty  days, 
shall  exceed  forty  days.  After  the  first  session  the  compensation  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature  shall  be  as  provided  by  law;  but  no  legislature  shall  fix  its  own  com- 
pensation. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  shall  meet  at  the  seat  of  government  at  twelve  o'clock  noon 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  next  succeeding  the  general  election  provided  by 
law,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  noon  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January  of  each  alternate 
year  thereafter,  and  at  other  times  when  convened  by  tbe  governor. 

Sec.  8.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  State,  and  no  member  of  Congress  or  other 
person  bolding  an  office  (except  that  of  notary  public  or  an  office  in  the  militia)  under 
the  United  States  or  this  State  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office. 

Sec.  9.  No  member  of  either  house  shall,  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected, 
receive  any  increase  of  salary  or  mileage  under  any  law  passed  during  such  term. 

Sec.  10.  The  senate  shall,  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each  regular  session  and  at 
such  other  times  as  may  be  necessary,  elect  one  of  its  members  president,  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  elect  one  of  its  members  speaker,  each  house  shall  choose  its 
other  officers,  and  shall  judge  of  the  election  returns  and  qualifications  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

Sec.  11.  A  majority  of  each  house  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  but  a 
smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  absent 
members  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  12.  Each  house  shall  have  powrer  to  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings, 
and  punish  its  members  or  other  persons  for  contempt  or  disorderly  behavior  in  its 
presence  ;  to  protect  its  members  against  violence  or  offers  of  bribes  or  private  solici- 
tation, and  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  to  expel  a  member,  and  shall  bave  all 
other  powers  necessary  to  the  legislature  of  a  free  State.  A  member  expelled  for  cor- 
ruption shall  not  thereafter  be  elligible  to  either  house  of  the  legislature;  and  punish- 
ment for  contempt  or  disorderly  behavior  shall  not  bar  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the 
same  offense. 

Sec.  13.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  except  such  parts  as  require  secrecy,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  two  members,  be  en- 
tered on  the  journal. 

Sec.  14.  The  sessions  of  each  house  and  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  shall  be  open, 
unless  the  business  is  such  as  requires  secresy. 

Sec.  15.  Neither  house  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more 
than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting. 

Sec.  16.  The  members  of  the  legislature  shall,  in  all  cases  except  treason,  felony, 
violation  of  their  oath  of  office,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  sessions  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

Sec.  17.  The  sole  power  of  impeachment  shall  vest  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  being  necessary  to  the  exercise 
thereof.  Impeachment  shall  be  tried  by- the  senate  sitting  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
senators  shall  be  upon  oath  or  affirmation  to  do  justice  according  to  law  and  evi- 
dence. When  the  governor  is  on  trial  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  shall 
preside.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
senators  elected. 
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Sec.  18.  The  governor  and  other  State  and  jndieial  officers,  except,  justices  of  the 
peace,  shall  be  liable  to  impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  or  malfea- 
sance in  office,  hut  judgment  in  such  cases  shall  only  extend  to  removal  from  office 
and  disqualification  to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  prolit  under  the  laws  of  t  lie 
Stale.  The  party,  whether  convicted  or  acquitted,  shall,  nevertheless,  he  liable  to 
prosecution,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Skc  19.  All  officers  not  liable  to  impeachment  shall  be  subject  to  removal  for  mis- 
conduct or  malfeasance  in  ofliee  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  20.  No  law  shall  be  passed  except  by  bill  and  no  bill  shall  be  so  altered  or 
amended  on  its  passage  through  either  house  as  to  change;  its  original  purpose. 

Sec.  21.  The  enacting  clause  of  every  law  shall  be  as  follows:  "  Be  it  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Wyoming." 

Sec.  22.  No  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  money,  except  for  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment, shall  be  introduced  within  five  (5)  days  of  the  close  of  the  session  except 
by  unanimous  consent  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  sought  to  be  introduced. 

Sec.  23.  No  bill  shall  be  considered  or  become  a  law  unless  referred  to  a  committee, 
returned  therefrom,  aud  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

Sec.  24.  No  bill,  except  general  appropriation  bills  and  bills  for  the  codification 
and  general  revision  of  the  laws,  shall  be  passed  containing  more  than  one  subject, 
which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title;  but  if  any  subject  is  embraced  in  any 
act  which  is  not  expressed  in  the  title,  such  act  shall  be  void  only  as  to  so  much 
thereof  as  shall  not  be  so  expressed. 

Sec.  25.  No  bill  shall  become  a  law,  except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  house,  nor  unless  on  its  final  passage  the  vote  taken  by  ayes  and 
noes,  and  the  names  of  those  voting  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  26.  No  law  shall  be  revised  or  amended,  or  the  provisions  thereof  extended  by 
reference  to  its  title  only,  but  so  much  thereof  as  is  revised,  amended,  or  extended, 
shall  be  re-enacted  and  published  at  length. 

Sec.  27.  The  legislature  shall  not  pass  local  or  special  laws  in  any  of  the  following 
enumerated  cases,  that  is  to  say:  For  granting  divorces;  laying  out,  opening,  alter- 
ing, or  working  roads  or  highwTayo;  vacating  roads,  town  plats,  streets,  alleys,  or 
public  grounds;  locating  or  changing  county  seats;  regulating  county  or  township 
affairs;  incorporation  of  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  or  changing  or  amending  the 
charters  of  any  cities,  towns,  or  villages;  regulating  the  practice  in  courts  of  justice; 
regulating  the  jurisdiction  and  duties  of  justices  of  the  peace,  police  magistrates, 
or  constables  ;  changing  the  rules  of  evidence  in  any  trial  or  inquiry  ;  providing  for 
changes  of  venue  in  civil  or  criminal  cases;  declaring  any  person  of  ago;  for  limita- 
tion of  civil  actions;  giving  effect  to  any  informal  or  invalid  deeds;  summoning  or 
impanneling  grand  or  petit  juries;  providing  for  the  management  of  common 
schools ;  regulating  the  rate  of  interest  on  money;  the  opening  or  conducting  of  any 
election,  or  designating  the  place  of  voting;  the  sale  or  mortgage  of  real  estate  be- 
longing to  minors  or  others  under  disability ;  chartering  or  licensing  ferries  or  bridges 
or  toll  roads  ;  chartering  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  loan  and  trust  companies; 
remitting  fines,  penalties,  or  forfeitures;  creating,  increasing,  or  decreasing  fees, 
percentages,  or  allowances  of  public  officers;  changing  the  law  of  descent;  granting 
to  any  corporation,  association,  or  individual  the  right  to  lay  down  railroad  tracks, 
or  any  special  or  exclusive  privilege,  immunity,  or  franchise  whatever,  or  amending 
existing  charter  for  such  purpose  ;  for  punishment  of  crimes  ;  changing  the  names  of 
persons  or  places  ;  for  the  assessment  or  collection  of  taxes  ;  affecting  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  minors,  or  others  under  legal  disabilities;  extending  the  time  for  the 
collection  of  taxes;  refunding  money  paid  into  the  State  treasury;  relinquishing  or 
extinguishing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  indebtedness,  liabilities,  or  obligation  of  any 
corporation  or  person  to  this  State  or  to  any  municipal  corporation  therein;  exempt- 
ing property  from  taxation;  restoring  to  citizenship  persons  convicted  of  infamous 
crimes;  authorizing  the  creation,  extension,  or  impairing  of  liens;  creating  offices 
or  prescribing  the  powers  or  duties  of  officers  in  counties,  cities,  townships,  or  school 
districts;  or  authorizing  the  adoption  or  legitimation  of  children.  In  all  other  eases 
v.  here  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable  no  special  law  shall  be  enacted. 

Sec.  28.  The  presiding  officer  of  each  house  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  house 
over  which  he  presides,  sign  all  bills  and  joint  resolutions  passed  by  the  legislature 
immediately  after  their  titles  have  been  publicly  read,  and  the  fact  of  signing  shall 
be  at  once  entered  upon  the  journal. 

Sec.  29.  The  legislature  shall  prescribe  by  law  the  number,  duties,  aud  compensa- 
tion of  the  officers  and  employes  of  each  house,  and  no  payment  shall  be  made  from 
the  Slate  treasury,  or  be  in  any  way  authorized  to  any  such  person  except  to  an  act- 
ing officer  or  employe"  elected  or  appointed  in  pursuance  of  law. 

Sec.  30.  No  bill  shall  be  passed  giving  any  extra  compensation  to  any  public  officer, 
servant  or  employe,  agent  or  contractor,  alter  services  are  rendered  or  contract  made. 

Sec.  31.  All  stationery,  printing,  paper,  fuel,  and  lights  used  in  the  legislature  and 
other   departments  of  . government  shall  be  furnished,  and  the  printing  and  binding 
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of  the  laws,  journals,  and  department  reports,  and  other  printing  and  binding,  and  the 

repairing  and  furnishing  the  balls  and  rooms  used  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislature 
and  its  committees  shall  bo  performed  under  contract,  to  be  given  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder,  below  such  maximum  price  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law.  No  member  or  officer  of  any  department  of  the  Government  shall 
be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  such  contract ;  and  all  such  contracts  shall  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  State  treasurer. 

Sec.  32.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  constitution,  no  law  shall  extend  the 
term  of  any  public  officer  or  increase  or  diminish  his  salary  or  emoluments  after  his 
election  or  appointment;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  forbid  the  legislature  from 
fixing  the  salaries  or  emoluments  of  those  officers  first  elected  or  appointed  under  this 
constitution,  if  such  salaries  or  emoluments  are  not  fixed  by  its  provisions. 

Sec.  33.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  house  of  representatives; 
but  the  senate  may  propose  amendments  as  in  case  of  other  bills. 

Sec.  34.  The  general  appropriation  bills  shall  embrace  nothing  but  appropriations 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  of 
the  State,  interest  on  t  ho  public  debt,  and  for  public  schools.  All  other  appropria- 
tions shall  be  made  by  separate  bills,  each  embracing  but  one  object. 

Sec.  35.  Except  for  interest  on  public  debt  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
only  on  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature,  aud  in  no  case  otherwise  than  upon 
warrant  drawn  by  the  proper  officer  in  pursuance  of  law. 

Sec.  36.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  charitable,  industrial,  educational,  or 
benevolent  purposes  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  community  not  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  State,  nor  to  any  denominational  or  sectarian  institution  or  associ- 
ation. 

Sec.  37.  The  legislature  shall  not  delegate  to  any  special  commissioner,  private  cor- 
poration or  association  any  power  to  make,  supervise,  or  interfere  with  any  munici- 
pal improvements,  moneys,  property,  or  effects,  whether  held  in  trust  or  otherwiso, 
to  levy  taxes,  or  to  perform  any  municipal  functions  whatever. 

Sec.  38.  No  act  of  the  legislature  shall  authorize  the  investment  of  trust  funds  by 
executors,  administrators,  guardians,  or  trustees  in  the  bonds  or  stock  of  any  private 
corporation. 

Sec.  39.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law  authorizing  the  State 
or  any  county  in  the  State  to  contract  any  debt  or  obligation  in  the  construction  of 
any  railroad,  or  give  or  loan  its  credit  to  or  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  the  same. 

Sec.  40.  No  obligation  or  liability  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation,  held 
or  owned  by  the  State,  or  any  municipal  corporation  therein  shall  ever  be  exchanged, 
transferred,  remitted,  released,  or  postponed,  or  in  any  way  diminished  by  the  legis- 
lature; nor  shall  such  liability  or  obligation  be  extinguished,  except  by  the  payment 
thereof  into  the  proper  treasury. 

Sec.  41.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  in  which  the  concurrence  of  both  houses 
may  be  necessary,  except  on  the  question  of  adjournment,  or  relating  solely  to  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  two  houses,  shall  be  presented  to  the  governor,  and 
before  it  shall  take  effect  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disapproved,  be  re-passed 
by  two-thirds  of  both  houses,  as  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sec.  42.  if  any  person  elected  to  either  house  of  the  legislature  shall  offer  orpromise 
to  give  his  vote  or  influence  in  favor  of  or  against  any  measure  or  proposition,  pend- 
ing or  to  be  introduced  into  the  legislature  in  consideration  or  upon  condition  that 
any  other  person  elected  to  the  same  legislature  will  give,  or  promiscorassent  togive, 
his  vote  or  influence  in  favor  of  or  against  any  other  measure  or  proposition  pending 
or  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  such  legislature,  the  person  making  such  offer  or 
promise  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  solicitation  of  bribery.  If  any  member  of  the  leg- 
islature shall  give  his  vote  or  influence  for  or  against  any  measure  or  proposition 
pending  or  to  be  introduced  in  such  legislature,  or  otter,  promise  or  assent  thereto, 
upon  condition  that  any  other  member  will  give  or  will  promise  or  assent  to  give  his 
vote  or  influence  in  favor  of  or  against  any  other  measure  or  proposition  pending  or  to 
he  introduced  in  such  legislature,  or  in  consideration  that  any  other  member  has  given 
his  vote  or  influence  for  or  against  any  other  measure  or  proposition  in  such  legisla- 
ture, he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  bribery,  and  any  member  of  the  legislature,  or  per- 
son elected  thereto,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  either  of  such  offenses  shall  be  expelled 
and  shall  not  thereafter  be  eligible  to  the  legislature,  and  on  conviction  thereof  in  the 
civil  courts  shall  be  liable  to  such  further  penalty  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  43.  Any  person  who  shall  directly  or  indirectly  offer,  give,  orpromise  any 
money  or  thing  of  value,  testimonial,  privilege,  or  personal  advantage,  to  any  execu- 
tive or  judicial  officer  or  member  of  ;he  legislature,  to  influence  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  his  official  duties  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  bribery,  and  be  punished 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  44.  Any  person  may  be  compelled  to  testify  in  any  lawful  investigation  or 
judicial  proceeding  against  any  person  wrho  may  be  charged  with  having  committed 
the  offense  of  bribery  or  corrupt  solicitation,  or  practices  of  solicitation,  and  shall  not 
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be  permitted  to  witholdhis  testimony  upon  the  ground  that  it  may  criminate  himself  or 
subject  him  to  public  infamy  ;  but  such  testimony  shall  not  afterwards  be  used  against 
him  in  any  judicial  proceedings,  except  for  perjury  in  giving  such  testimony,  and 
any  person  convicted  of  either  of  the  offenses  aforesaid  shall,  as  part  of  the  punish- 
ment therefor,  be  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  or  position  of  honor,  trust,  or 
profit  in  this  State. 

Sec.  45.  The  offense  of  corrupt  solicitation  of  members  of  the  legislature  or  of  pub- 
lic officers  of  the  State,  or  of  any  municipal  division  thereof,  and  the  occupation  or 
practice  of  solicitation  of  such  members  or  officers  to  influence  their  official  action 
shall  be  defined  by  law,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

SRC.  46.  A  member  who  has  a  personal  or  private  interest  in  any  measure  or  bill 
proposed  or  pending  before  the  legislature  shall  disclose  the  fact  to  the  house  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  shall  not  vote  thereon. 

APPORTIONMENT. 

Sec.  1.  One  representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  be  elected 
from  the  State  at  large  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  November,  1890, 
and  thereafter  at  such  times  and  places  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law.  When  a  new  apportionment  shall  be  made  by  Congress  the  legislature  shall 
divide  the  State  into  Congressional  districts  accordingly. 

Sec  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State  in  the  year  1895,  and  every  tenth  year  thereafter,  and  at  the  session  next 
following  such  enumeration,  and  also  ab  the  session  next  following  an  enumeration 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  revise  and  adjust  the  apportion- 
ment for  senators  and  representatives  on  a  basis  of  such  enumeration,  according  to 
ratios  to  be  fixed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Repesentative  districts  may  be-  altered  from  time  to  time  as  public  conveni- 
ence may  require.  When  a  representative  district  shall  be  composed  of  two  or  more 
counties,  they  shall  be  contiguous,  and  the  districts  as  compact  as  may  be.  No 
county  shall  be  divided,  in  the  formation  of  representative  districts. 

Sec.  4.  Until  an  apportionment  of  senators  and  representatives  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  they  shall  be  divided  among  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  the 
following  manner: 

Albany  County,  two  senators  and  five  representatives. 

Carbon  County,  two  senators  and  live  representatives. 

Converse  County,  one  senator  and  three  representatives. 

Crook  County,  one  senator  and  two  representatives. 

Fremont  County,  one  senator  and  two  representatives. 

Laramie  County,  three  senators  and  six  representatives. 

Johnson  County,  one  senator  and  two  representatives. 

Sheridan  County,  one  senator  and  two  representatives. 

Sweetwater  County,  two  senators  and  three  representatives. 

Uinta  County,  two  senators  and  three  representatives. 

Article  No.  4. 
executive  department. 

Section  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  governor,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  for  the  term  of  four  (4)  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  duly  quali- 
fied. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor  unless  he  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  a  qualified  elector  of  the  State,  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  years,  and  who  has  resided  five  years  next  preceding  the  election  within  the 
State  or  Territory,  nor  shall  he  be  eligible  to  any  other  office  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor  shall  be  elected  b}'  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  at  the 
time  and  place  of  choosing  members  of  the  legislature.  The  person  having  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  for  governor  shall  be  declared  elected,  but  if  two  or  more  shall 
have  an  equal  and  highest  number  of  votes  for  governor,  the  two  houses  of  the  leg- 
islature at  its  next  regular  session  shall  forthwith,  by  joint  ballot,  choose  one  of  such 
persons  for  said  office.  The  returns  of  the  election  for  governor  shall  be  made  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  The  governor  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
Slate,  except  when  they  are  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  may  call 
out  the  same  to  execute  the  laws,  suppress  insurrection,  and  repel  invasion.  Heshall 
have  power  to  convene  the  legislature  on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  shall  at  the 
commencement  of  each  session  communicate  to  the  legislature  by  message  informa- 
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tion  of  the  condition  of  the  State,  and  recommend  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient. He  shall  transact  all  necessary  business  with  the  officers  of  the  government, 
civil  and  military.  He  shall  expedite  all  such  measures  as  may  be  resolved  upon  by 
the  legislature,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  to  grant  re- 
prieves, commutations,  and  pardons  after  conviction,  for  all  offenses  except  treason 
and  cases  of  impeachment;  but  the  legislature  may  by  law  regulate  the  manner  in 
which  the  remission  of  fines,  pardons,  commutations,  and  reprieves  may  be  applied 
for.  Upon  conviction  for  treason  he  shall  have  power  to  suspend  the  execution  of 
sentence  until  the  case  is  reported  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  regular  session,  when 
the  legislature  shall  either  pardon  or  commute  the  sentence,  direct  the  execution  of 
the  sentence,  or  grant  further  reprieve.  He  shall  communicate  to  the  legislature  at 
each  regular  session  each  case  of  remission  of  fine,  reprieve,  commutation,  or  pardon 
granted  by  him,  stating  the  name  of  the  convict,  the  crime  for  which  ho  was  con- 
victed, the  sentence;  and  its  date,  and  the  date  of  the  remission,  commutation,  pardon, 
or  reprieve,  with  his  reasons  for  granting  the  same. 

Skc.  6.  If  the  governor  be  impeached,  displaced,  resign,  or  die,  or  from  mental  or 
physical  disease  or  otherwise  become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  office, 
or  be  absent  from  the  State,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  act  as  governor  until  the 
vacancy  is  tilled  or  the  disability  removed. 

Sec.  7.  When  any  office  from  any  cause  becomes  vacant,  and  no  mode  is  provided 
by  the  constitution  or  law  for  filling  such  vacancy,  the  governor  shall  have  power  to 
fill  the  same  by  appointment. 

Sec.  8.  Every  bill  which  has  passed  the  legislature  shall,  before  it  becomes  a  law, 
be  presented  to  the  governor.  If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign;  but  if  not,  he  shall  re- 
turn it  with  his  objections  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  which  shall  enter  the 
objections  at  large  upon  the  journal  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  re- 
consideration, two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be 
reconsidered,  and  if  it  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  it  shall 
become  a  law;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  vote  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by 
the  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  members  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall 
be  entered  upon  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  is  not  returned 
by  the  governor  within  three  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  its  presentation  to  him, 
the  same  shall  be  a  law,  unless  the  legislature  by  its  adjournment  prevent  its  return, 
in  which  case  it  shall  be  a  law  unless  he  shall  file  the  same  with  his  objections  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  within  fifteen  days  after  such  adjournment. 

Sec.  9.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  disapprove  of  any  item  or  items  or  part 
or  parts  of  any  bill  making  appropriations  of  money  or  property  embracing  distinct 
items,  and  the  part  or  parts  of  the  bill  approved  shall  be  the  law,  and  the  item  or 
items  and  part  or  parts  disapproved  shall  be  void  unless  enacted  in  the  following 
manner  :  If  the  legislature  be  in  session  he  shall  transmit  to  the  house  in  which  the 
bill  originated  a  copy  of  the  item  or  items,  or  part  or  parts  thereof  disapproved,  to- 
gether with  his  objections  thereto,  and  the  items  or  parts  objected  to  shall  be  sepa- 
rately reconsidered,  and  each  item  or  part  shall  then  take  the  same  course  as  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  passage  of  bills  over  the  executive  veto. 

Sec.  10.  Any  governor  of  this  State  who  asks,  receives,  or  agrees  to  receive  any 
bribe  upon  any  understanding  that  his  official  opinion,  judgment,  or  action  shall  be 
influenced  thereby,  or  who  gives,  or  offers,  or  promises  his  official  influence  in  consid- 
eration that  any  member  of  the  legislature  shall  give  his  official  vote  or  influence  on 
any  particular  side  of  any  question  or  matter  upon  which  he  is  required  to  act  in  his 
official  capacity,  or  who  menaces  any  member  by  the  threatened  use  of  his  veto  power, 
or  who  offers  or  promises  any  member  that  he,  the  governor,  will  appoint  any  particular 
person  or  persons  to  any  otfice  created  or  thereafter  to  be  created,  in  consideration  that 
any  member  shall  give  his  official  vote  or  influence  on  any  matter  pending  or  there- 
after to  be  introduced  into  cither  house  of  said  legislature ;  or  who  threatens  any 
member  that  he,  the  governor,  will  remove  any  person  or  persons  from  office  or  po- 
sition with  intent  in  any  manner  to  influence  the  actiou  of  said  member,  shall  be 
punished  in  the  manner  now  or  that  may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law.  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  forfeit  all  right  to  hold  or  exercise  any  office  of  trust  or  honor 
in  this  State. 

Sec.  11.  There  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  at  the  times 
and  places  of  choosing  members  of  the  legislature,  a  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treas- 
urer, and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  have  attained  the  age 
twenty-five  years  respectively,  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have 
the  qualifications  of  State  electors.  They  shall  severally  hold  their  offices  at  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  term  of  four  (4)  years  and  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  duly  qualified,  but  no  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  treasurer  for  four 
(4)  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected.  Tho  legislature 
may  provide  for  such  other  State  officers  as  are  deemed  necessary. 
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Sec.  12.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  secretary  of  state,  of  State  auditor,  treas- 
urer, and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shall  be  as  prescribed  by  law. 

SEC.  13.  Until  otherwise  provided  bylaw,  the  governor  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  two  thousand  live  bundled  dollars;  the  secretary  of  state,  State  auditor, 
State  treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  pnblic  instruction  shall  each  receive  an  an- 
imal salary  of  two  thousand  dollars;  and  the  salaries  of  any  of  the  said  officers  shall 
not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  they  were  elected,  and 
all  fees  and  profits  arising  from  any  of  the  said  offices  shall  be  covered  into  the  State 
treasury. 

Sec.  14.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  State  examiner,  who  shall  he  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  His  duty  shall  be  to  examine  the  ac- 
counts of  State  treasurer,  supreme  court  clerks,  district  court  clerks,  and  all  county 
treasurers  and  treasurers  of  such  other  public  institutions  as  the  law  may  require, 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.  He  shall  re- 
port at  least  once  a  year,  and  oftener  if  required,  to  such  officers  as  are  designated 
by  the  legislature.     His  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  law. 

Sec.  15.  There  shall  be  aseal  of  State,  which  shall  be  called  the  "Great  seal  of  the 
Slate  of  Wyoming."  It  shall  be  kept  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  used  by  him  offi- 
cially as  directed  by  law. 

Skc.  lb.  The  seal  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  as  now  used  shall  be  the  seal  of  the 
State  until  •otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Article  V 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Section  1.  The, judicial  power  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  the  senate,  sitting  as 
a  court  of  impeachment,  in  a  supreme  court,  district  courts,  justices  of  the  peace, 
courts  of  arbitration,  and  such  courts  as  the  legislature  may  by  general  law  establish 
for  incorporated  cities  or  incorporated  towns. 

Sec.  2.  The  supreme  court  shall  have  general  appellate  jurisdiction,  co-extensive 
with  the  State,  in  both  civil  and  criminal  causes  and  shall  have  a  general  superin- 
tending control  over  all  inferior  courts  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
precribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  supreme  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  in  quo  warranto  and 
mandamus  as  to  all  State  officers,  and  in  habeas  corpus.  The  supreme  court  shall 
also  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus,  review,  prohibition,  habeas  corpus,  cer- 
tiorari, and  other  writs  necessary  and  proper  to  the  complete  exercise  of  its  appellate 
and  revisory  jurisdiction.  Each  of  the  judges  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of 
habeas  corpus  to  any  part  of  the  State  upon  petition  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  held 
in  actual  custody,  and  may  make  such  writs  returnable  before  himself  or  before  the 
supreme  court,  or  before  any  district  court  of  the  State  or  any  judge  thereof. 

Sec  4.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  shall  consist  of  three  justices,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  at  a  general  State  election  at  the  times 
and  places  at  Which  State  officers  are  elected  ;  and  their  term  of  office  shall  be  eight 
(8)  years  commencing  from  and  after  the  first  Monday  in  January  next  succeeding 
their  election  ;  and  the  justices  elected  at  the  first  election  after  this  constitution  shall 
go  into  effect  shall,  at  their  first  meeting  provided  by  law,  so  classify  themselves  by 
lot  that  one  of  them  shall  go  out  of  office  at  the  end  of  four  (4)  years  and  one  at  the 
end  of  six  (6)  years  and  one  at  the  end  of  eight  (8)  years  from  the  commencement  of 
their  term,  and  an  entry  of  such  classification  shall  be  made  in  the  record  of  the 
court  and  signed  by  them,  and  a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  tiled  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  justice  having  the  shortest  term  to  serve,  and  not  holding 
his  office  by  appointment  or  election  to  fill  a  vacancy,  shall  be  the  chief  justice  and 
shall  preside  at  all  terms  of  the  supreme  court,  and  in  ease  of  his  absence  the  justice 
having  in  like  manner  the  next  shortest  term  to  serve  shall  preside  in  his  stead.  If 
a  vacancy  occur  in  the  office  of  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  the  governor  shall  ap- 
point a  person  to  hold  the  office  until  the  election  and  qualification  of  a  person  to  fill 
the  unexpired  terra  occasioned  by  such  vacancy,  which  election  shall  take  place  at 
the  next  sin  (ceding  general  election.  The  first  election  of  the  justices  shall  be  at 
the  first  general  election  after  this  constitution  shall  go  into  effect. 

Sr.c.  5.  A  majority  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

li.  In  case  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  shall  he  in  any  way  interested  in  a 
cause  bronghl  before  such  court  the  remaining  judges  of  said  court  shall  call  oue  of 
the  district  judges  to  sit  with   them  on  the  hearing  of  said  cause. 

Bkc.  '■  A.t  bast  two  terms  of  the  supreme  court  shall  be  held  annually  at  the  seat 
ot  government  at  such  times  as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  a.  No  person  shall  be   eligible   to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
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unless  he  be  learned  in  the  Law,  has  been  in  actual  practice  at  least  nine  (9)  years, 
or  whose  service  on  the  bench  of  any  court  of  record  when  added  to  the  timo  he  may 
have  practiced  law  shall  be  equal  to  nine  (9)  years,  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age 
and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  nor  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  this  State  or 
Territory  at  least  three  years. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  a  clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  who  shall  bo  appointed  by  the 
justices  of  said  court  and  shall  hold  his  office  during  their  pleasure,  and  whose  duties 
and  emoluments  shall  be  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  10.  The  district  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  of  all  causes  both  at  law 
and  in  equity,  and  in  all  criminal  cases,  of  all  matters  of  probate  and  insolvency, 
and  of  such  special  cases  and  proceedings  as  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.  The  dis- 
trict court  shall  also  have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  and  of  all  proceedings  in 
which  jurisdiction  shall  not  have  been  by  law  vested  exclusively  in  some  other  court ; 
and  said  court  shall  have  the  power  of  naturalization  and  to  issue  papers  there  for. 
They  shall  have  such  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  in  justices'  and  other 
inferior  courts  in  their  respective  counties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Said  courts 
and  their  judges  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus,  quo  warranto,  review, 
certiorari,  prohibition,  injunction,  and  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  on  petition  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  person  in  actual  custody  in  their  respective  districts. 

Sec.  11.  The  judges  of  the  district  courts  may  hold  courts  for  each  other  and  shall 
do  so  when  required  by  law. 

Sec.  12.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  district  court  un- 
less he  be  learned  in  the  law,  be  at  least  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  nor  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  or  Territory  of  Wyom- 
ing at  least  two  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

Sec.  VS.  There  shall  be  a  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  each  organized  county  in 
which  a  court  is  holden,  who  shall  be  elected,  or,  in  case  of  vacancy,  appointed  in 
such  manner  and  with  such  duties  and  compensation  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  14.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  appointment  by  the  several 
district  courts  of  one  or  more  district  court  commissioners  (who  shall  be  persons 
learned  in  the  law)  in  each  organized  county  in  which  a  district  court  is  holden;  such 
commissioners  shall  have  authority  to  perform  such  chamber  business  in  the  absence 
of  the  district  judge  from  the  county  or  upon  his  written  statement  filed  with  the 
papers,  that  it  is  improper  for  him  to  act,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  few,  to  take  depo- 
sitions and  perform  such  other  duties,  and  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  15.  The  style  of  all  process  shall  be  "The  State  of  Wyoming."  All  prosecu- 
tions shall  be  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
and  conclude  "  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of  Wyoming." 

Sec.  16.  No  duties  shall  be  imposed  by  law  upon  the  supreme  court  or  any  of  the 
judges  thereof,  except  such  as  are  judicial,  nor  shall  any  of  the  judges  thereof  exer- 
cise any  power  of  appointment  except  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  17.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts  shall  receive  such  compen- 
sation for  their  services  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  which  compensation  shall  not 
be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  term  for  which  a  judge  shall  have  been  elected, 
and  the  salary  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  or  district  court  shall  be  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  18.  Writs  of  error  and  appeals  may  be  allowed  from  the  decisions  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  to  the  supreme  court,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  19.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  three  ju- 
dicial districts,  in  each  of  which  there  shall  be  elected  at  general  elections,  by  the 
electors  thereof,  one  judge  of  the  district  court  therein,  whose  term  shall  bo  six  (6) 
years  from  the  first  Monday  in  January  succeeding  his  election  and  until  his  successor 
is  duly  qualified. 

Sec.  20.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  said  judicial  districts  shall  be  constituted 
as  follows: 

District  number  one  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Laramie,  Converse,  aud  Crook. 

District  number  two  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Albany,  Johnson,  and  Sheridan. 

District  number  three  shall  consist  of  the  counties  of  Carbon,  Sweetwater,  Uinta, 
and  Fremont. 

Sec.  21.  The  legislature  may  from  time  to  timo  increase  the  number  of  said  judicial 
districts  and  judges  thereof,  but  such  increase  or  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  dis- 
tricts shall  not  work  the  removal  of  any  judge  from  his  office  during  the  term  for 
which  he  may  have  been  elected  or  appointed  ;  provided  the  number  of  districts  ami 
district  judges  shall  not  exceed  four  until  the  taxable  valuation  of  property  in  the 
State  shall  exceed  one  hundred  million  dollars  ($100,000,000). 

Sec.  22.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace 
in  each  organized  county  within  the  State.  But  the  number  of  said  justices  to  be 
elected  in  each  organized  county  shall  be  limited  by  law  to  such  number  as  shall  be 
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necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  justice.  The  justices  of  the  peace  herein 
provided  for  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  district  court  in  all  civil  ac- 
tions where  the  amount  in  controversy,  exclusive  of  costs,  does  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  they  shall  have  such  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  cases  of 
misdemeanor  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  but  in  no  case  shall  said  justices  of  the  peace 
have  jurisdiction  when  the  boundaries  of  or  title  to  real  estate  shall  come  into  ques- 
tion. 

Sec.  23.  Appeals  shall  lie  from  the  final  decisions  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
police  magistrates  in  such  cases  and  pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  24.  The  time  of  holding  courts  in  the  several  counties  of  a  district  rhall  be  as 
prescribed  by  law,  and  the  legislature  shall  make  provisions  for  attaching  unorgan- 
ized counties  or  territory  to  organized  counties  for  judicial  purposes. 

Sec.  25.  No  judge  of  the  supreme  or  district  court  shall  act  as  attorney  or  coun- 
selor at  law. 

Sec.  26.  Until  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  fixing  the  terms  of  courts, 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  district  courts  shall  fix  the  terms  thereof. 

Sec.  27.  No  judge  of  the  supreme  or  district  court  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to 
any  other  than  judicial  offices  or  be  eligible  thereto  during  the  term  for  which  he  was 
elected  or  appointed  such  judge. 

Sec.  28.  Appeals  from  decisions  of  compulsory  boards  of  arbitration  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  the  manner  of  taking  such  appeals  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Article  No.  VI. 

SUFFRAGE. 

Section  1.  The  rights  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  vote  and  to  hold  of- 
fice shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account  of  sex.  Both  male  and  female  citi- 
zens of  this  State  shall  equally  enjoy  all  civil,  political,  and  religious  rights  and 
privileges. 

Sec.  2.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  aud  up- 
wards, who  has  resided  in  the  State  or  Territory  one  year  and  in  the  county  wherein 
such  residence  is  located  sixty  days  next  precediug  any  election,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  such  election,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

Sec.  3.  Electors  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrest  on  the  days  of  election  during  their  attendance  at  elections, 
and  going  to  and  returning  therefrom. 

Sec.  4.  No  elector  shall  be  obliged  to  perform  militia  duty  on  the  day  of  election, 
except  iu  time  of  war  or  public  danger. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector  of  this  State,  unless  such  per- 
son be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  6.  All  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  persons  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  unless 
restored  to  civil  rights,  are  excluded  from  the  elective  franchise. 

Sec.  7.  No  elector  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his  residence  in  the  State  by  reason 
of  his  absence  on  business  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  State,  or  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  ft.  No  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  a  resident  of  this  State  in  consequence  of  his  being  stationed  therein. 

Sec.  9.  No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  who  shall  not  be  able  to  read  the 
constitution  of  this  State.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  per- 
son prevented  by  physical  disability  from  complying  with  its  requirements. 

Sec  10.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  any  person  of  the 
right  to  vote,  who  has  such  right  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
unless  disqualified  by  the  restrictions  of  section  six  of  this  article.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  five  (5)  years  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  none  but  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Sec.  11.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot  The  legislature  shall  provide  bylaw  that 
the  names  of  all  candidates  for  the  same  office  to  be  voted  for  at  any  election  shall 
be  printed  on  the  same  ballot,  at  public  expense,  and  on  election  day  bo  delivered  to 
the  voters  within  the  polling  place  by  sworn  public  officials,  and  only  such  ballots  so 
delivered  shall  be  received  and  counted.  But  no  voter  shall  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege of  writing  upon  the  ballot  used  the  name  of  any  other  candidate.  All  voters 
shall  be  guarantied  absolute  privacy  in  the  preparation  of  their  ballots,  and  the  se- 
crecy of  The  ballot  shall  be  made  compulsory. 

Sec.  12.  No  person  qualified  to  bean  elector  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  at  any  general  or  special  election  hereafter  to  bo  "nolden  in  the  State 
until  he  or  she  shall  have  registered  as  a  voter  according  to  law,  unless  the  failure  to 
register  is  caused  by  sickness  or  absence,  for  which  provision  shall  be  made  by  law. 
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The  legislature  of  the  State  shall  enact  snch  laws  as  will  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  which  enactment  shall  be  subject  to  amendment,  but  shall 
never  be  repealed ;  but  this  sectiou  shall  not  apply  to  the  first  election  held  under 
this  constitution. 

Elections. 

Sv.C.  13.  The  legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  secure  the  purity  of  elections,  and  guard 
against  abuses  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Sec.  14.  The  legislature  shall,  by  general  law,  designate  the  courts  by  which  the 
several  classes  of  election  contests  not  otherwise  provided  for  shall  be  tried,  aud  reg- 
ulate the  manner  of  trial  and  all  matters  incident  thereto  ;  but  no  such  law  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  contest  arising  out  of  an  election  held  before  its  passage. 

Sec.  15.  No  person  except  a  qualified  elector  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  to  any 
civil  or  military  oflice  in  the  State. 

Sec.  16.  Every  person  holding  any  civil  office  under  the  State  or  any  municipality 
therein  shall,  unless  removed  according  to  law,  exercise  the  duties  of  such  office  until 
his  .successor  is  duly  qualified,  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  members  of  the  legislature, 
nor  to  members  of  any  board  of  assembly,  two  or  more  of  whom  are  elected  at  the 
same  time.  The  legislature  may  by  law  provide  for  suspending  any  officer  in  his 
functions,  pending  impeachment  or  prosecution  for  misconduct  in  office. 

Qualifications  for  office. 

Sec.  17.  All  general  elections  for  State  and  county  officers,  for  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives  and  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  and  representatives  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  next  following  the  first 
Monday  in  November  of  each  even  year.  Special  elections  may  be  held  as  now,  or  as 
may  hereafter  be  provided  by  law.  All  State  and  county  officers  elected  at  a  general 
election  shall  enter  upon  their  respective  duties  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next 
following  the  date  of  their  election,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  possible. 

Sec.  18.  All  officers,  whose  election  is  not  provided  for  in  this  constitution,  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed  as  may  bo  directed  by  law. 

Sec.  19.  No  member  of  Congress  from  this  State,  nor  any  person  holding  or  exercis- 
ing any  oflice  or  appointment  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  at  the 
same  time  hold  or  exercise  any  office  in  this  State  to  which  a  salary,  fees,  or  per- 
quisites shall  be  attached.  The  legislature  may  by  law  declare  what  offices  are  in- 
compatible. 

Oath  of  office. 

Sec.  20.  Senators  and  representatives  and  all  judicial,  State,  and  county  officers 
hall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  take  and  subscribe 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation  :  "I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  sup- 
port, obey,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  constitution  of 
this  State,  and  that  I  will  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  with  fidelity  ;  that  Ili^ve 
not  paid  or  contributed,  or  promised  to  pay  or  contribute,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  to  procure  my  nomination  or  election  (or  ap- 
pointment), except  for  necessary  and  proper  expenses  expressly  authorized  by  law  ; 
that  I  have  not,  knowingly,  violated  any  election  law  of  the  State  or  procured  it  to 
be  done  by  others  in  my  behalf;  that  I  will  not  knowingly  receive,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  for  the  performance  or  non-performance  of 
any  act  or  duty  pertaining  to  my  office,  other  than  the  compensation  allowed  by 
law." 

Sec.  21.  The  foregoing  oath  shall  be  administered  by  some  person  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  in  the  case  of  State  officers  and  judges  of  the  supreme  court  .shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  the  case  of  other  judicial  and 
county  officers  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  same  is  taken  ;  any 
person  refusing  to  take  said  oath  or  affirmation  shall  forfeit  his  office,  and  any  person 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  sworn  or  affirmed  falsely,  or  of  having  violated  said 
oath  or  affirmation,  shall  bo  guilty  of  perjury,  and  be  forever  disqualified  from  hold- 
ing any  office  of  trust  or  profit  within  this  State.  The  oath  to  members  of  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives  shall  be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supremo 
court  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  hall  of  the  house  to  which  tho  members  shall  be 
elected. 

Article  No.  VII. 

EDUCATION. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  complete  and  uniform   system  of  public   instruction,   embracing   free  elementary 
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schools  of  every  needed  kind  and  grade,  a  university  with  such  technical  and  profes- 
sional departments  as  the  public  good  may  require  and  tbe  means  of  the  State  allow, 
and  such  other  institutions  as  may  he  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  The  following  are  declared  to  he  perpetual  funds  for  school  purposes,  of 
which  the  annual  income  only  can  he  appropriated,  to  wit  :  Such  per  centum  as  has 
been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  Congress  on  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  State ;  all 
moneys  arising  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  sections  number  sixteen  and  thirty-six  in 
each  township  in  the  State,  and  the  lands  selected  or  that  may  be  selected  in  lieu 
thereof;  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  beeu  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  this 
State,  where  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  grant  the  same  are  not  to  he  other- 
wise appropriated  ;  the  net  proceeds  of  lands  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may 
come  to  the  State  by  escheat  or  forfeiture,  or  from  unclaimed  dividends  or  distribu- 
tive shares  ol  the  estates  of  deceased  persons;  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and 
other  property  now  belonging  to  the  common  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  To  the  sources  of  revenue  above  mentioned  shall  be  added  all  other  grants, 
gifts,  and  devises  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  he  made  to  this  State  and  not 
otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise. 

Sec.  4.  All  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands,  and  other  property  belonging  to  a  county 
school  fund,  except  such  moneys  and  property  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  current 
use  in  aid  of  public  schools,  shall  belong  to  and  be  securely  invested  and  sacredly  pre- 
served in  the  several  counties  as  a  county  public  school  fund,  the  income  of  which 
»hall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  use  and  support  of  free  public  schools  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  All  fines  and  penalties  under  general  laws  of  the  State  shall  belong  to  the 
public  school  fund  of  the  respective  counties,  and  he  paid  over  to  the  custodians  of 
such  funds  for  the  current  support  of  the  public  schools  therein. 

Sec.  6.  All  funds  belonging  to  the  State  for  public  school  purposes,  the  interest  and 
income  of  which  only  are  to  be  used,  shall  be  deemed  trust  funds  in  the  care  of  the 
State,  which  shall  keep  them  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  public  schools,  and  shall 
make  good  any  losses  that  may  in  any  manner  occur,  so  that  tbe  same  shall  remain 
forever  inviolate  and  undiminished.  None  of  such  funds  shall  ever  be  invested  or 
loaned  except  on  the  bonds  issued  by  school  districts,  or  registered  county  bonds  of 
the  State,  or  State  securities  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  The  income  arising  from  the  funds  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
together  with  all  the  rents  of  the  unsold  school  lands  and  such  other  means  as  the 
legislature  may  provide,  shall  be  exclusively  applied  to  the  support  of  free  schools  in 
every  county  in  the  State. 

Sec.  8.  Provision  shall  be  made  by  general  law  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  such 
income  among  the  several  counties  according  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  each;  which  several  counties  shall  in  like  manner  distribute  the  proportion  of  said 
fund  by  them  received  respectively  to  the  several  school  districts  embraced  therein. 
But  no  appropriation  shall  he  made  from  said  fund  to  any  district  for  the  year  in 
which  a  school  has  not  been  maintained  for  at  least  three  months,  nor  shall  any  por- 
tion of  any  public  school  fund  ever  be  used  to  support  or  assist  any  private  school, 
or  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  or  other  institution  of  learning  controlled 
by  any  church  or  sectarian  organization  or  religious-denomination  whatsoever. 

Sec.  9.  The  legislature  shall  make  such  further  provision  by  taxation  or  otherwise, 
as  with  the  income  arising  from  the  general  school  fund  will  create  and  maintain  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  adequate  to  the  proper  instruction  of 
all  the  youth  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  free  of 
charge;  and  in  view  of  such  provision  so  made,  the  legislature  shall  require  that 
every  child  of  sufficient  physical  and  mental  ability  shall  attend  a  public  school  dur- 
ing the  period  between  six  and  eighteen  years  for  a  time  equivalent  to  three  years, 
unless  educated  by  other  means. 

Sec.  10.  In  none  of  the  public  schools  so  established  and  maintained  shall  distinc- 
tion or  discrimination  be  made  ou  account  of  sex,  race,  or  color. 

Sec.  11.  Neither  the  legislature  nor  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
have  power  to  prescribe  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  12.  No  sectarian  instruction,  qualifications,  or  tests  shall  be  imparted,  exacted, 
applied  or  in  any  manner  tolerated  in  the  schools  of  any  grade  or  character  controlled 
by  the  State,  nor  shall  attendance  be  required  at  any  religious  service  therein,  nor 
shall  any  sectarian  tenets  or  doctrines  be  taught  or  favored  in  any  public  seh<  ol  or  in- 
stitution that  may  be  established  under  this  constitution. 

Sec.  13.  The  governor,  secretary  of  state,  state,  treasurer,  and  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  shall  const  itute  the  board  of  land  commissioners,  which,  under  di- 
rection of  the  legislature,  as  limited  by  this  constitution,  shall  have  the  direction, 
control,  leasing,  and  disposal  of  the  lands  of  the  State  granted,  or  which  may  be  here- 
after granted,  for  the  support  and  benefit  of  public  schools,  subject  to  the  further  lim- 
itations thai  the  sale  of  all  lands  shall  be  ai  public  auction,  after  such  delay  (not 
less  than  the  time  fixed  by  Congress),  in  portions  at  proper  intervals  of  time,  and  at 
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such  minimum  prices  (not  less  than  the  minimum  fixed  by  Congress),  as  to  realize  the 
largest  possible  proceeds. 

Sec.  14.  The  general  supervision  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  University. 

Sec.  15.  The  establishment  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  is  hereby  confirmed,  and 
said  institution,  with  its  several  departments,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  University 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  All  lands  which  have  been  heretofore  granted,  or  which 
may  be  granted  hereafter  by  Congress  unto  the  university  as  such,  or  in  aid  of  the 
instruction  to  be  given  in  any  of  its  departments,  with  all  other  grants,  donations,  or 
devises  for  said  university,  or  for  any  of  its  departments,  shall  vest  in  said  university, 
and  be  exclusively  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  granted,  donated,  or 
devised.  The  said  lands  may  be  leased  on  terms  approved  by  the  land  commission- 
ers, but  may  not  be  sold  on  terms  not  approved  by  Congress. 

Sec.  16.  The  university  shall  be  equally  open  to  students  of  both  sexes,  irrespective 
of  race  or  color ;  and  in  order  that  the  instruction  furnished  may  be  as  nearly  free  as 
possible,  any  amount  in  addition  to  the  income  from  its  grants  of  lands  and  other 
sources  above  mentioned,  necessary  to  its  support  and  maintenance  in  a  condition  of 
full  efficiency,  shall  be  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  under  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Sec.  17.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  management  of  the  university, 
its  lands  and  other  property  by  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  not  less  than  seven 
members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate ;  and  the  president  of  the  university,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
as  members  ex-officio,  as  such  having  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote.  The  du- 
ties and  powers  of  the  trustees  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Charitable  and  penal  institutions. 

Sec.  18.  Such  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal  institutions  as  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity and  the  public  good  may  require  shall  be  established  and  supported  by  the 
State  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe.  They  shall  be  under  the 
general  supervision  of  a  State  board  of  charities  and  reform,  whose  duties  and  pow- 
ers shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  19.  The  property  of  all  charitable  and  penal  institutions  belonging  to  the 
Territory  of  Wyoming  shall,  upon  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  beeome  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  of  Wyoming,  and  such  of  said  institutions  as  are  then  in  actual 
operation  shall  thereafter  have  the  supervision  of  the  board  of  charities  and  reform, 
as  provided  in  the  last  preceding  section  of  this  article,  under  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Public  health  and  morals. 

Sec.  20.  As  the  health  and  morality  of  the  people  are  essential  to  their  well-being, 
and  to  the  peace  and  permanence  of  the  State,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  protect  aud  promote  these  vital  interests  by  such  measures  for  the  encouragement 
of  temperance  aud  virtue,  and  such  restrictions  upon  vice  and  immorality  of  evory 
sort,  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  the  public  welfare. 

Public  buildings. 

Sec.  21.  All  public  buildings  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  Territory  shall, 
upon  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  become  the  property  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Sec.  22.  The  construction,  care,  and  preservation  of  all  public  buildings  of  the 
State  not  under  the  control  of  the  board  or  officers  of  public  institutions  by  author- 
ity of  law  shall  be  intrusted  to  such  officers  or  boards,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  23.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  change  or  to  locate  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, the  State  uuiversity,  insane  asylum,  or  State  penitentiary,  but  may,  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  (10)  years  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  provide  by  law  for 
submitting  the  question  of  the  permanent  location  thereof,  respectively,  to  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  State,  at  some  general  election,  aud  a  majority  of  all  votes  upon 
said  question  cast  at  said  election  shall  be  necessary  to  determine  the  location  thereof; 
but  for  said  period  of  ten  (10)  years,  and  until  the  same  are  respectively  and  perma- 
nently located,  as  herein  provided,  the  location  of  the  seat  of  government  and  said 
institutions  shall  be  as  follows: 

The  seat  of  government  shall  be  located  at  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  in  the  county  of 
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Laramie.  The  State  university  shall  he  located  at  the  city  of  Laramie,  in  the  county 
of  Albany.  The  insane  asylum  shall  be  located  at  the  town  of  Evanston,  in  the 
county  of  Uinta.  The  penitentiary  shall  bo  located  at  the  city  of  Rawlins,  in  the 
county  of  Carbon  ;  but  the  legislature  may  provide  by  Jaw  that  said  penitentiary  may 
be  converted  to  other  public  uses.  The  legislature  shall  not  locate  any  other  public 
institutions  except  under  general  laws  and  by  vote  of  the  people. 

Article  No.  VIII. 

IRRIGATION   AND  WATER   RIGHTS. 

Section  1.  The  water  of  all  natural  streams,  springs,  lakes,  or  other  collection  of 
still  water,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  t  he  State. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  constituted  a  board  of  control,  to  be  composed  of  the  State 
engineer  and  superintendents  of  the  water  divisions,  which  shall,  under  such,  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  have  the  supervision  of  the  waters  of  the  State 
and  of  their  appropriation,  distribution,  and  diversion,  and  of  the  various  officers  con- 
nected therewith  ;  its  decisions  to  bo  subject  to  review  by  the  courts  of  the  State. 

Sec.  3.  Priority  of  appropriation  for  beneficial  uses  shall  give  the  better  right. 
No  appropriation  shall  be  denied  except  when  such  denial  is  demanded  by  the  public 
interests. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  by  law  divide  the  State  into  four  (4)  water  divisions 
and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  superintendents  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  There  shall  be  a  State  engineer,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  State  and  confirmed  by  the  senate;  he  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  six  (G) 
years  or  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified.  He 
shall  be  president  of  the  board  of  control  and  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the 
waters  of  the  State  and  of  the  officers  connected  with  its  distribution.  No  person 
shall  be  appointed  to  this  position  who  has  not  such  theoretical  knowledge  and  such 
practical  experience  and  skill  as  shall  fit  him  for  the  position. 

Article  IX. 

MINES    AND  MINING. 

Section  1.  There  shall  bo  established  and  maintained  the  office  of  inspector  of 
mines,  the  duties  and  salary  of  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  When  said  office 
shall  be  established  the  governor  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
appoint  thereto  a  person  proven  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  to  be  competent  and 
practical, whose  term  of  office  shall  be  two  years. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  i^rovide  by  law  for  the  proper  development,  ventila- 
tion, drainage,  and  operation  of  all  mines  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  No  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age, 
shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  be  in  or  about  any  coal,  iron,  or  other  dangerous  mines 
for  the  purpose  of  employment  therein;  provided,  however,  this  provision  shall  not 
affect  the  employment  of  a  boy  or  female  of  suitable  age  in  an  office  or  in  the  per- 
formance of  clerical  work  at  such  mine  or  colliery. 

Sec.  4.  For  any  injury  to  person  or  property  caused  by  willful  failure  to  comply 
with  provisions  of  this  article  or  laws  passed  in  pursuance  hereof  a  right  of  action 
shall  accrue  to  the  party  injured  for  the  damages  sustained  thereby,  and  in  all  eases 
in  this  State  whenever  the  death  of  a  person  shall  be  caused  by  wrongful  act,  neg- 
lect, or  default,  such  as  would,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  have  entitled  the  party  in- 
jured to  maintain  an  action  to  recover  damages  in  respect  thereof,  the  person  who, 
or  the  corporation  which, would  have  been  liable,  if  death  had  not  ensued,  shall  bo 
liable  to  an  action  for  damages  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  person  injured,  and 
the  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  at  its  first  session  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
right  of  action  in  respect  thereto  shall  bo  enforced, 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  may  provide  that  the  science  of  mining  and  metallurgy  bo 
taught  in  one  of  the  institutions  of  learning  under  the  patronage  of  the  State. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  a  State  geologist,  who  shall  bo  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  State,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  Ho  shall  hold  his  office  for  a 
term  of  six  ((>)  years,  or  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have 
qualified.  His  duties  and  compensation  shall  be  prescribed  bylaw.  No  person  shall 
be  appointed  to  this  position  unless  he  has  such  theoretical  knowledge  and  such  prac- 
tical experience  and  skill  as  shall  fit  him  for  the  position  ;  said  State  geologist  shall, 
ex-otlieio,  perform  the  duties  of  inspector  of  mines  unlil  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
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Article  No.  X. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  be 'provide  for  the  organization  of  corporations  by 
general  law.  All  laws  relating  to  corporations  may  be  altered,  amended,  or  repealed 
by  the  legislature  at  any  time  when  necessary  for  the  public  good  and  general  wel- 
fare, and  all  corporations  doing  business  in  this  State  may,  as  to  such  business,  be  regu- 
lated, limited,  or  restrained  by  law,  not  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
S  hates. 

Sec.  2.  All  powers  and  franchises  of  corporations  are  derived  from  the  people,  and 
are  granted  by  their  agent,  the  government,  for<the  public  good  and  general  welfare, 
and  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  control  and  regulate  them  for  these  purposes  is 
hereby  declared.  The  power,  rights,  and  privileges  of  any  and  all  corporations  may 
be  forfeited  by  willful  neglect  or  abuse  thereof.  The  police  power  of  the  State  is 
supreme  over  all  corporations  as  well  as  individuals. 

Sec.  3.  All  existing  charters,  franchises,  special  or  exclusive  privileges,  under  which 
an  actual  and  bona-nde  organization  shall  not  have  taken  place,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  formed,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  maintained  in  good  faith  to  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  thereafter  have  no  validity. 

Sec.  4.  No  law  shall  be  enacted  limiting  the  amount  of  damages  to  bo  recovered 
for  causing  the  injury  or  death  of  any  person.  Any  contract  or  agreement  with  any 
employe"  waiving  any  right  to  recover  damages  for  causing  the  death  or  injury  of  any 
employe"  shall  be  void. 

Sec.  5.  No  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Wyoming  Territory  or  any 
other  jurisdiction  than  this  State  shall  be  permitted  to  transact  business  in  this 
State  until  it  shall  have  accepted  the  constitution  of  this  State  and  filed  such  accept- 
ance in  accordance  with  the  laws  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  No  corporation  shall  have  power  to  engage  in  more  than  one  general  line  or 
department  of  business,  which  line  of  business  shall  be  distinctly  specified  in  its 
charter  of  incorporation. 

Sec.  7.  All  corporations  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  persons,  property,  min- 
eral oils  and  mineral  products,  news  or  intelligence,  including  railroads,  telegraphs, 
express  companies,  pipe  lines,  and  telephones,  are  declared  to  be  common  carriers. 

Sec.  8.  There  shall  bo  no  consolidation  or  combination  of  corporations  of  any  kinds 
whatever  to  prevent  competition,  to  control  or  influence  productions  or  prices  thereof, 
or  in  auy  other  manner  to  interfere  with  the  public  good  and  general  welfare. 

Sec.  9.  The  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  never  be  so  abridged  or  construed  as  to 
prevent  the  legislature  from  taking  the  property  and  franchises  of  incorporated  com- 
panies and  subjecting  them  to  the  public  use  the  same  as  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Sec.  10.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  suitable  legislation  for  the  organization 
of  mutual  and  co-operative  associations  or  corporations. 

Railroads. 

Section  1.  Any  railroad  corporation  or  association  organized  for  the  purpose  shall 
have  the  right  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  between  any  points  within  this 
State,  and  to  connect  at  the  State  line  with  railroads  of  other  States.  Every  railroad 
shall  have  the  right  with  its  road  to  intersect,  connect  with,  or  cross  any  other  rail- 
road, and  all  railroads  shall  receive  and  transport  each  other's  passengers,  and  tou- 
nage  and  cars,  loaded  or  empty,  without  delay  or  discrimination. 

Skc.  2.  Railroad  and  telegraph  lines  heretofore  constructed  or  that  may  hereafter 
be  constructed  in  this  State  are  hereby  declared  public  highways  and  common  car- 
riers, and  as  such  must  be  made  by  law  to  extend  the  same  equality  and  impartiality 
to  all  who  use  them,  excepting  employe's  and  their  families  and  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, whether  individuals  or  corporations. 

Sec.  3.  Every  railroad  corporation  or  association  operating  a  line  of  railroad  within 
this  State  shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the  auditor  of  State  of  its  business  within 
this  State,  ki  such  form  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  4.  Exercise  of  the  power  and  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  never  be  so  con- 
strued or  abridged  as  to  prevent  the  taking  by  the  legislature  of  property  and  fran- 
chises of  incorporated  companies  and  subjecting  them  to  public  use  the  same  as  prop- 
erty of  individuals. 

Sec.  5.  Neither  the  State,  nor  any  county,  township,  school  district,  or  munici- 
pality shall  loan  or  give  its  credit  or  make  donations  to  or  in  aid  of  any  railroad  or 
telegraph  line;  provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  obligations  of  any 
county,  city,  township,  or  school  district  contracted  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  con- 
stitution. 
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Sec.  C  No  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  or  telegraph  company  in  ex- 
istence upon  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  derive  the  benefit  of  any  future 
legislation  without  first  filing  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  an  acceptance  of 
the  provisions  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  7.  Any  association,  corporation,  or  lessee  of  the  franchises  thereof,  organized 
for  the  purpose,  shall  have  the  right  to  construct  and  maintain  lines  of  telegraph 
within  this  State  and  to  connect  the  same  with  other  lines. 

Sec.  8.  No  foreign  railroad  or  telegraph  line  shall  do  any  business  within  this 
State  without  having  au  agent  or  agents  within  each  county  through  which  such 
railroad  or  telegraph  line  shall  be  constructed  upon  whom  process  may  be  served. 

Sec.  9.  No  railroad  company  shall  construct  or  operate  a  railroad  within  4  miles 
of  any  existing  town  or  city  without  providing  a  suitable  depot  or  stopping-place 
at  the  nearest  practicable  point  for  the  c(  nvenience  of  said  town  or  city,  and  stop- 
ping all  trains  doing  local  business  at  said  stopping  place.  No  railroad  company 
shall  deviate  from  the  most  direct  practicable  line  in  constructing  a  railroad,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Article  No.  XL 

BOUNDARIES. 

Section.  1.  The  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  shall  be  as  follows:  Commenc- 
ing at  the  intersection  of  the  twenty-seventh  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Wash- 
ington with  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  running  thence  west  to  the 
thirty-fourth  meridian  of  west  longitude,  thence  south  to  the  forty-first  degree  of 
north  latitude,  thence  east  to  the  twenty-seventh  meridian  of  west  longitude,  and 
thence  north  to  place  of  beginning. 

Article  No.  XII. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATION. 

Section  1.  The  several  counties  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  as  they  shall  exist 
at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  said  Territory  as  a  State,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
counties  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  law  for  organizing  new  counties, 
locating  the  county  seats  thereof  temporarily,  and  changing  county  lines.  But  no 
new  county  shall  be  formed  unless  it  shall  contain  within  the  limits  thereof  property 
of  the  valuation  of  $2,000,000,  as  shown  by  last  preceding  tax  returns,  and  not  then 
unless  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  county  or  counties  shall  each  contain  property 
of  at  least  $3,000,000  of  assessable  valuation  ;  and  no  new  county  shall  be  organized, 
nor  shall  any  organized  county  be  so  reduced  as  to  contain  a  population  of  less  than 
1,500  bona  fide  inhabitants,  and  in  case  any  portion  of  an  organized  county  or  coun- 
ties is  stricken  off  to  form  a  new  county,  the  new  county  shall  assume  and  be  holden 
for  an  t  quitable  proportion  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  county  or  counties  so  reduced. 
No  county  shall  be  divided  unless  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  Territory 
proposed  to  be  cut  off  voting  on  the  proposition  shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  division. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  law  for  changing  county  seats  in 
organized  counties,  but  it  shall  have  no  power  to  remove  the  county  seat  of  any  or- 
ganized county. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  law  for  a  system  of  township  or- 
ganization and  government,  which  may  be  adopted  by  any  county  whenever  a  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  thereof  voting  at  a  general  election  shall  so  determine. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  6iich  county  officers 
as  may  be  necessary. 

Article  No.  XIII. 

MUNICIPAL    CORPORATIONS. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  organization  and 
classification  of  municipal  corporations.  The  nnmber  of  such  classes  shall  not  ex- 
ceed four,  and  the  powers  of  each  class  shall  be  defined  by  general  laws,  so  that 
n<>  such  corporation  shall  have  any  power  or  be  subject  to  any  restrictions  other  than 
all  corporations  of  the  same  class.  Cities  and  towns  now  existing  under  special 
charters  or  the  general  laws  of  the  Territory  may  abandon  such  charter  and  reorgan- 
ize miller  the  general  laws  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  No  municipal  corporation  shall  be  organized  without  the  consent  of  the 
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majority  of  the  electors  residing  within  the  district  proposed  to  be  so  incorporated, 
such  consent  to  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  shall  restrict  the  powers  of  such  corporations  to  levy  taxes 
and  assessments,  to  borrow  money,  and  contract  debts,  so  as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
such  power,  and  no  tax  or  assessment  shall  be  levied  or  collected,  or  debts  contracted 
by  municipal  corporations,  except  in  pursuance  of  law  for  public  purposes,  specified 
by  law. 

Sec  4.  No  street  passenger  railway,  telegraph,  telephone,  or  electric-light  line 
shall  be  constructed  within  the  limits  of  any  municipal  organization  without  the 
consent  of  its  local  authorities. 

Sec.  5.  Municipal  corporations  shall  have  the  same  right  as  individuals  to  acquire 
rights  by  prior  appropriation  and  otherwise  to  the  use  of  water  for  domestic  and  mu- 
nicipal purposes,  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  exercise,  upon  the 
part  of  incorporated  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  from  prior  appropriates,  upon  the  payment  of  just  compen- 
sation, such  water  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  well  being  thereof,  and  for  domestic 
uses. 

Article  No.  XIV. 
salaries. 

Section  1.  All  State,  city,  county,  town,  and  school  officers  (excepting  justices  of 
the  peace  and  constables  in  precincts  having  less  than  1,500  population,  and  except- 
ing court  commissioners,  boards  of  arbitration,  and  notaries  public)  shall  be  paid 
fixed  and  definite  salaries.  The  legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  fix  the  amount 
of  such  salaries  as  are  not  already  fixed  by  this  constitution,  which  shall  in  all  cases 
be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  and  the  duty  performed. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  the  fees  which  may  be  demanded  by 
justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  in  precincts  having  less  than  1,500  popula- 
tion, and  of  court  commissioners,  boards  of  arbitration,  and  notaries  public,  which 
fees  the  said  officers  shall  accept  as  their  full  compensation.  But  all  other  State, 
county,  city,  town,  and  school  officers  shall  be  required  to  keep  a  true  and  cor- 
rect account  of  all  fees  collected  by  them,  and  to  pay  the  same  into  the  proper  treas- 
ury when  collected,  and  the  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  such  fees  shall  be  held 
responsible  under  his  bond  for  neglect  to  collect  the  same  ;  provided,  that  in  addition 
to  the  salary  of  the  sheriff  they  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  party  for  whom 
the  services  are  rendered  in  civil  cases  such  fees  as  may  be  prescribed  under  the  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  salaries  of  county  officers  shall  be  fixed  by  law  within  the  following 
limits,  fo  wit:  In  counties  having  an  assessed  valuation  not  exceeding  $2,000,000,  the 
sheriff  shall  be  paid  not  more  than  $1,500  per  year.  The  county  clerk  shall  not  be 
paid  more  than  $1,200  per  year.  The  county  and  prosecuting  attorney  shall  not  be 
paid  more  than  $1,200  per  year.  The  county  treasurer  shall  not  be  paid  more  than 
$1,000  per  year.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  not  be  paid  more  than 
$500  per  year. 

In  counties  having  an  assessed  valuation  of  more  than  $2,000,000  and  not  exceed- 
ing $5,000,000,  the  sheriff  shall  not  be  paid  more  than  $2,000  per  year.  The  conuty 
clerk  shall  not  be  paid  more  than  $1,^00  per  year.  The  county  treasurer  shall  not  be 
paid  more  than  $1,800  per  year.  The  county  assessor  shall  not  be  paid  more  than 
$1,200  per  year.  The  county  and  prosecuting  attorney  shall  not  be  paid  more  than 
$1,500  per  year.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  not  be  paid  more  than 
$750  per  year. 

In  counties  having  more  than  $5,000,000  assessed  valuation,  the  sheriff  shall  not  bo 
paid  more  than  $2,000  per  year.  The  county  clerk  shall  not  be  paid  more  than  $2,000 
per  year.  The  county  treasurer  shall  not  be  paid  more  than  $2,000  per  year.  The 
county  assessor  shall  not  be  paid  more  than  $1,500  per  year.  The  county  and  prose- 
cutiug  attorney  shall  not  be  paid  more  than  $2,500  per  year.  The  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  shall  not  be  paid  more  than  $1,000  per  year.  The  county  surveyor 
in  each  county  shall  receive  not  to  exceed  $8  per  day,  for  each  day  actually  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  general  law  for  such  deputies  as  the  pub- 
lic necessities  may  require,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation. 

Sec.  5.  Any  county  officers  performing  the  duties  usually  performed  by  the  officers 
named  in  this  article  shall  be  considered  as  referred  to  by  section  3  of  this  article, 
regardless  of  the  title  by  which  their  offices  may  hereafter  be  designated. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  practicable  the  legislature  may,  find  whenever  the  same  can  be 
done  without  detriment  to  the  public  service  shall,  consolidate  offices  in  State,  county, 
and  municipalities,  respectively,  and  whenever  so  consolidated  the  duties  of  such 
additional  office  shall  be  performed  under  an  ex  officio  title. 
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Article  XV. 

TAXATION   AND   REVENUE. 

Section  1.  All  lands  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  listed  for  assessment, 
valued  for  taxation,  and  assessed  separately. 

Sec.  2.  All  coal  lands  in  the  State  from  which  coal  is  not  being  mined  shall  bo 
listed  for  assessment,  valued  for  taxation,  and  assessed  according  to  value. 

Sec.  3.  All  mines  and  mining  claims  from  which  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious 
metals,  soda,  saline,  coal,  mineral  oil,  or  other  valuable  deposit  is  or  may  be  pro- 
duced shall  be  taxed  in  addition  to  the  surface  improvements,  and  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  the 
lands,  on  the  gross  product  thereof,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  ;  provided,  that  the 
product  of  all  mines  shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  the  value  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  For  State  revenue  there  shall  be  levied  annually  a  tax  not  to  exceed  four 
mills  on  the  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  in  the  State  except  for 
the  support  of  State  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  the  payment  of  the  State 
debt  and  the  interest  thereon. 

Sec.  5.  For  county  revenue  there  shall  be  levied  annually  a  tax  not  to  exceed 
twelve  mills  on  the  dollar  for  all  purposes,  including  general  school  tax,  exclusive  of 
State  revenue,  except  for  the  payment  of  its  public  debt  and  the  interest  thereon. 
An  additional  tax  of  two  dollars  for  each  person  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  years 
and  fifty  years,  inclusive,  shall  be  annually  levied  for  county  school  purposes. 

No.  (5.  No  incorporated  city  or  town  shall  levy  a  tax  to  exceed  eight  mills  on  the 
dollar  in  any  one  year,  except  for  the  payment  of  its  public  debt  aud  the  interest 
thereon. 

Sec.  7.  All  money  belonging  to  the  State,  or  to  any  county,  city,  town,  village, 
or  other  subdivision  therein,  except  as  herein  otherwise,  provided,  shall,  whenever 
practicable,  be  deposited  in  a  national  bank  or  banks,  or  in  a  bank  or  banks  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  this  State;  provided,  that  the  bank  or  banks  in  which 
such  money  is  deposited  shall  furnish  security  to  bo  approved  as  provided  by  law, 
and  shall  also  pay  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  thereon.  Such  interest  shall  accrue 
to  the  fund  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Sec.  H.  The  making  of  profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  State,  county,  city,  town, 
or  school-district  money  or  other  public  fund,  or  using  the  same  for  any  purpose  not 
authorized  by  law,  by  any  public  officer,  shall  be  deemed  a  felony,  and  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  9.  There  shall  be  a  State  board,  composed  of  the  State  auditor,  treasurer,  and 
secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  10.  The  duties  of  the  State  board  shall  be  as  follows:  To  fix  a  valuation  each 
year  for  the  assessment  of  live  stock,  and  to  notify  the  several  county  boards  of  equali- 
zation of  the  rate  so  fixed  at  least  ten  (10)  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  beginning 
assessments;  to  assess  at  their  actual  value  the  franchises,  roadway,  road-bed,  rails, 
and  rolling  stock,  and  all  other  property  used  in  the  operation  of  all  railroads  and 
other  common  carriers,  except  machine  shops,  rolling-mills,  aud  hotels  in  this  State  ; 
such  assessed  valuation  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties  in  which  said  roads  and 
common  carriers  are  located,  as  a  basis  for  taxation  of  such  property ;  provided,  that 
the  assessment  so  made  shall  not  apply  to  incorporated  towns  aud  cities.  Said  board 
shall  also  have  power  to  equalize  the  valuation  on  all  property  in  the  several  counties 
for  the  State  revenue  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  11.  All  property,  except  as  in  this  constitution  otherwise  provided,  shall  be 
uniformly  assessed  for  taxation,  and  the  legislature  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  shall  secure  a  just  valuation  of  all  property,  real  and  personal. 

Sec.  12.  The  property  of  the  United  States,  the  State,  counties,  cities,  towns, 
school  districts,  municipal  corporations  and  public  libraries,  lots  with  the  buildings 
thereon  used  exclusively  for  religious  worship,  church  parsonages,  public  cemeteries, 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  and  such  other  property  as  the  legislature  may  by 
general  law  provide.  i 

Sec.  13.  No  tax  shall  be  levied,  except  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  every  law  impos- 
ing a  tax  shall  state  distinctly  the  object  of  the  same,  to  which  only  it  shall  be  ap- 
plied. 

Sec.  14.  The  power  of  taxation  shall  never  by  surrendered  or  suspended  by  any 
grant  or  contract  to  which  the  State  or  any  county  or  other  municipal  corporation 
shall  be  a  party. 

Article  No.  XVI. 

PUBLIC   INDEBTEDNESS. 

Section  1.  The  State  of  Wyoming  shall  not,  in  any  manner,  create  any  indebted- 
ness exceeding  one  per  centum  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  the 
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State,  as  shown  by  the  last  general  assessment  for  taxation,  preceding;  except  to 
suppress  insurrection  or  to  provide  for  the  public  defense. 

Sec.  2.  No  debt  in  excess  of  the  taxes  for  the  current  year  shall  in  any  manner  bo 
created  in  the  Stale  of  .Wyoming,  unless  the  proposition  to  create  such  debt  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  and  by  them  approved  ;  excejjt  to  sup- 
press insurrection  or  to  provide  for  the  public  defense. 

Sec.  3.  No  county  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  shall  in  any  maimer  create  any  indebt- 
edness, excepting  two  per  centum  on  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  in  such 
county,  as  shown  by  the  last  general  assessment,  preceding;  provided,  however,  that 
any  county,  city,  town,  village,  or  other  subdivision  thereof  in  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
may  bond  its  public  debt  existing  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  in 
any  sum  not  exceeding  four  per  centum  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property 
in  such  county,  city,  town,  village,  or  other  subdivision,  as  shown  by  the  last  general 
assessment  for  taxation. 

Sec.  4.  No  debt  in  excess  of  the  taxes  for  the  current  year  shall,  in  any  manner,  be 
created  by  any  county  or  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  city,  town,  or  village,  or  any 
subdivision  thereof  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  unless  the  proposition  to  create  such 
debt  shall  have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  thereof  and  by  them  approved. 

Sec.  5.  No  city,  town,  or  village,  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  subdivision  of 
any  county  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  shall,  in  any  manner,  create  any  indebtedness 
exceeding  two  per  centum  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property  therein  ;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  any  city,  town,  or  village  may  be  authorized  to  create  an  addi- 
tional indebtedness,  not  exceeding  four  per  centum  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable 
property  therein  as  shown  by  the  last  preceding  general  assessment,  for  purpose  of 
building  sewerage  therein  ;  debts  contracted  for  supplying  water  to  such  city  or  towu 
are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  Neither  the  State  nor  any  county,  city,  township,  town,  school  district,  or 
any  other  political  subdivision,  shall  loan  or  give  its  credit  or  make  donations  to  or 
in  aid  of  any  individual,  association,  or  corporation,  except  for  the  necessary  support 
of  the  poor,  nor  subscribe  to  or  become  the  owner  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  associa- 
tion or  corporation.  The  State  shall  not  engage  in  any  work  of  internal  improvement 
unless  authorized  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  people. 

Sec.  7.  No  money  sball  be  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury  except  upon  appropri- 
ation by  law  and  on  warrant  drawn  by  the  proper  oi'ticer,  and  no  bills,  claims,  ac- 
counts, or  demands  against  a  State,  county,  or  political  subdivision,  shall  be  audited, 
allowed,  or  paid  until  a  full  itemized  statement,  in  writing,  verified  by  affidavit, 
shall  be  filed  with  the  officer  or  officers  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  audit  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  No  bond  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  of  the  State  shall  be  valid  unless  the 
same  shall  have  endorsed  thereon  a  certificate  signed  by  the  auditor  and  secretary  of 
state  that  tbe  bond  or  evidence  of  debt  is  issued  pursuant  to  law  and  is  within  the 
debt  limit.  No  bond  or  eAadence  of  debt  of  any  county,  or  bond  of  any  township  or 
other  political  subdivision  shall  be  valid  unless  the  same  have  endorsed  thereon  a 
certificate  signed  by  tbe  county  auditor  or  other  officer  authorized  by  law  to  sign 
such  certificate,  stating  that  said  bofld  or  evidence  of  debt  is  issued  pursuant  to  law 
and  is  within  the  debt  limit. 

Article  XVII. 

STATE    MILITIA. 

Section  1.  The  militia  of  the  State  shall  consist  of  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  of 
the  State,  between  the  ages  of  eighteeu  and  forty-five  years ;  except  such  as  are  ex- 
empted by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State.  But  all  such  citizens  hav- 
ing scruples  of  conscience  averse  to  bearing  arms  sball  be  excused  therefrom  upon 
such  conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  enrollment,  equipment,  and 
discipline  of  tne  militia  to  conform  as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  All  militia  officers  shall  be  commissioned  by  the  governor,  the  manner  of 
their  selection  to  be  provided  by  law,  and  may  hold  their  commissions  for  such  period 
of  time  as  the  legislature  may  provide. 

Sec.  4.  No  military  organization  under  the  laws  of  the  State  shall  carry  any  ban- 
ner or  flag  representing  an}'  sect  or  society  or  the  flag  of  any  nationality  but  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor  shall  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  militia  forces  ot 
the  State,  and  shall  have  powTer  to  call  out  the  militia  to  preserve  the  public  peace, 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  State,  to  suppress  insurrection,  or  repel  invasion. 
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Article  XVI I r. 

PUBLIC   LANDS    AND    DONATIONS. 

Section  I.  The  State  of  Wyoming  hereby  agrees  to  accept  the  grants  of  lands 
heretofore  made,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  made,  by  the  United  States  to  the  State  for 
educational  purposes,  for  public  buildings  and  institutions,  and  for  other  objects,  and 
donations  of  money,  with  the  conditions  and  limitations  that  may  be  imposed  by  the 
act  or  acts  of  Congress  making  such  grants  or  donations.  Such  lands  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  only  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder,  after  having  been 
duly  appraised  by  the  land  commissioners,  at  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  ap- 
praised value  thereof,  and  for  not  less  than  $10  per  acre;  provided,  that  in  case  of 
actual  and  bona-fide  settlement  and  improvement  thereon  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution,  such  actual  settler  shall  have  the  preference  right  to  purchase 
the  land  whereon  he  may  have  settled,  not  exceeding  160  acres,  at  a  sum  not  less  than 
the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  in  making  such  appraisement  the  value  of  improve- 
ments shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration.  If,  at  any  time  hereafter,  the  United 
States  shall  grant  any  arid  lands  in  the  State  to  the  State,  on  condition  that  the 
State  reclaim  and  dispose  of  them  to  actual  settlers,  the  legislature  shall  be  author- 
ized to  accept  such  arid  lands  on  such  conditions,  or  other  conditions,  if  the  same  are 
practicable  and  reasonable. 

Sec.  2.  The  proceeds  from  the  sale  and  rental  of  all  lands  and  other  property  do- 
nated, granted,  or  received,  or  that  may  her  after  be  donated,  granted,  or  received, 
from  the  United  States  or  any  other  source,  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  aud 
applied  to  the  specific  purposes  specified  in  the  original  grant  or  gifts. 

Sec.  3.  The  governor,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  secretary  of  State 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  land  commissioners,  who,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  provided  by  law,  shall  have  the  direction,  control,  disposition,  and  care  of  all  lands 
that  have  been  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislature  shall  enact  the  necessary  laws  lor  the  sale,  disposal,  leasing, 
or  care  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  State,  and 
shall,  sit  the  earliest  practicable  period,  provide  by  law  for  the  location  and  selection 
of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  by  Congress  to  the  State, 
and  shall  pass  laws  for  the  suitable  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  land 
grant  funds,  and  shall  require  of  all  officers  charged  with  the  same  or  the  safe  keop- 
iug  thereof  to  give  ample  bonds  for  all  moneys  and  funds  received  by  them. 

Sec.  5.  Except  a  preference  right  to  buy  as  in  this  constitution  otherwise  provided, 
no  law  shall  ever  be  passed  by  the  legislature  granting  any  privileges  to  persons  who 
may  have  settled  upon  any  of  the  school  lauds  grauted  to  the  State  subsequent  to  the 
survey  thereof  by  the  General  Government,  by  which  the  amount  to  be  derived  by 
the  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  such  lauds,  shall  be  diminished  directly  or  indirectly. 

Sec.  fi.  If  any  portion  of  the  interest  or  income  of  the  perpetual  school  fund  be  not  ex- 
pended during  any  year,  said  portion  shall  be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the 
said  school  fund. 

Article  No.  XIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Live  stock. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  pass  all  necessary  laws  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  live  stock  against  the  introduction  or  the  spread  of  pleuro- pneumonia,  gland- 
ers, splenetic-  or  Texas  fever,  and  other  infectious  or  contagious  diseases.  The  legis- 
lature shall  also  establish  a  system  of  quarantine,  or  inspection,  and  such  other  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  stock  owners,  and  most  conducive 
to  the  stock  interests  within  this  State. 

Concerning  labor. 

Sec.  1.  Eight  (8)  hours'  actual  work  shall  constitute  a  lawful  day's  work  in  all  mines 

and  on  all  State  aud  municipal  works. 

Labor  on  public  works. 

Sec  1.  No  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  not  declared  his 
intentions  to  become  such,  shall  be  employed  upon  or  in  connection  with  any  State, 
county,  or  municipal  works  or  employment. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  by  appropriate  .legislation  see  that  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  section  are  enforced. 

Boards  of  arbitration. 

SEC.  1.  The  legislature  shall  establish  courts  of  arbitration,  whose  duly  it  shall 
be  to  hear  and  determine  all  difference*  and   controversies  between  organizations  or 
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associations  of  laborers  and  their  employers,  which  shall  he  submitted  to  them  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  may  provide. 

Police  powers. 

Sec.  1.  No  armed  police  force,  or  detective  agency,  or  armed  body,  or  unarmed 
body  of  meu,  shall  ever  be  brought  into  this  State,  for  the  suppression  of  domestic 
violence,  except  upon  the  application  of  the  legislature,  or  executive  when  the  legis- 
lature can  not  be  convened. 

Labor  contracts. 

Sec.  1 .  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  or  corporation,  to  require  of 
its  servants  or  employes  as  a  condition  of  their  employment,  or  otherwise,  any  con- 
tract or  agreement,  whereby  such  person,  company,  or  corporation  shall  be  released 
or  discharged  from  liability  or  responsibility  on  account  of  personal  injuries  received 
by  such  servants  or  employe's  while  in  service  of  such  person,  company,  or  corpora- 
tion, by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  such  person,  company,  or  corporation,  or  the 
agents  or  employes  thereof,  and  such  contracts  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void. 

Arbitration. 

Sec.  1.  The  legislature  may  provide  by  law  for  the  voluntary  submission  of  dif- 
ferences to  arbitrators  for  determination,  and  said  arbitrators  shall  have  such  powers 
and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  but  they  shall  have  no  power  to  render  judg- 
ment to  be  obligatory  on  parties,  unless  they  voluntarily  submit  their  matters  of 
difference  and  agree  to  abide  the  judgment  of  such  arbitrators. 

Homesteads. 

Sec.  1.  A  homestead  as  provided  by  law  shall  be  exempt  from  forced  sale  under 
any  process  of  law,  and  shall  not  be  alienated  without  the  joint  consent  of  husband 
and  wife,  when  that  relation  exists,  but  no  property  shall  be  exempt  from  sale  for 
taxes,  or  for  the  payment  of  obligations  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  said  premises, 
or  for  the  erection  pf  improvements  thereon. 

Article  No.  XX. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Section  1.  Any  ameudment  or  amendments  to  this  constitution  may  he  proposed 
in  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  and,  if  the  same  shall  be  agreed  to  by  two-thirds 
of  all  the  members  of  each  of  the  two  houses,  voting  separately,  such  proposed  amend- 
ment or  amendments  shall,  with  the  yeas  aud  nays  thereon,  be  entered  on  their  jour- 
nals, and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  submit  such  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  the  electors  of  the  State  at  the  next  general  election,  and  cause  the  same  to 
be  published  without  delay  for  at  least  twelve  (12)  consecutive  weeks,  prior  to  said 
election,  in  at  least  one  newspaper  of  general  circulation,  published  in  each  county, 
and  if  a  majority  of  the  electors  shall  ratify  the  same,  such  amendment  or  amend- 
ments shall  become  a  part  of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  2.  If  two  or  more  amendments  are  proposed,  they  shall  be  submitted  in  such 
manner  that  the  electors  shall  vote  for  or  against  each  of  them  separately. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture shall  deem  it  necessary  to  call  a  convention  to  revise  or  amend  this  constitution, 
they  shall  recommend  to  the  electors  to  vote  at  the  next  geueral  election,  for  or 
against  a  convention,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the  electors  voting  at  such  election  shall 
have  voted  for  a  convention,  the  legislature  shall  at  the  next  session  provide  by  law 
for  calling  the  same;  and  such  convention  shall  consist  of  a  number  of  members  not 
less  than  double  that  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  4.  Any  constitution  adopted  by  such  convention  shall  have  no  validity  until 
it  has  been  submitted  to  and  adopted  by  the  people. 

Article  No.  XXI. 

SCHEDULE. 

Section  1.  That  no  inconvenience  may  arise  from  a  change  of  the  Territorial  gov- 
ernment to  a  permanent  State  government,  it  is  declared  that  all  writs,  actions,  pros- 
ecutions, claims,  liabilities,  and  obligations  against  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  of 
whatever  nature,  and  rights  of  individuals,  and  of  bodies  corporate,  shall  continue 
as  if  no  change  had  taken  place  in  this  government,  and  all  process  which  may,  be- 
fore the  organization  of  the  judicial  department  under  this  constitution,  be  issued 
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under  the  authority  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  All  property,  real  and  personal,  and  all  moneys,  credits,  claims,  and  choses 
in  action,  belonging  to  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall  be  vested  in  and  become  the  property  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

Skc.  3.  All  laws  now  in  force  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  which  are  not  repug- 
nant to  this  constitution,  shall  remain  in  force  until  they  expire  by  their  own  limita- 
tion, or  be  altered  or  repealed  by  the  legislature. 

Sec.  4.  All  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  escheats  accruing  to  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming  shall  accrue  to  the  use  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  All  recognizances,  bonds,  obligations,  or  other  undertakings  heretofore  taken, 
or  which  may  be  taken  before  the  organization  of  the  judicial  department  under 
this  constitution,  shall  remain  valid,  and  shall  pass  over  to  and  may  be  prosecuted  in 
the  name  of  the  State,  and  all  bonds,  obligations,  or  other  undertakings  executed  to 
this  Territory,  or  to  any  officer  in  his  official  capacity,  shall  pass  over  to  the  proper 
State  authority  and  to  their  successors  in  office,  for  the  uses  therein  respectively  ex- 
pressed, and  may  be  sued  for  and  recovered  accordingly.  All  criminal  prosecutions 
and  penal  actions  which  have  arisen  or  which  may  arise  before  the  organization  of 
the  judicial  department  under  this  constitution,  and  which  shall  then  be  pending, 
may  be  prosecuted  to  judgment  and  execution  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

Sec.  6  All  officers,  civil  and  military,  holding  their  offices  and  appointments  in 
this  Territory,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  under  the  authority  of 
this  Territory,  shall  continue  to  hold  and  exercise  their  respective  offices  and  ap- 
pointments until  suspended  under  this  constitution. 

Sec.  7.  This  constitution  shall  be  submitted  for  adoption  or  rejection  to  a  vote  of 
the  qualified  electors  of  this  Territory,  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  November,  A.  D.  1889.  Said  election,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  shall  be  conducted  in 
all  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  for  general 
elections,  and  the  returns  thereof  shall  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  said  Territory, 
who,  with  the  governor  and  chief-justice  thereof,  or  any  two  of  them,  shall  canvass 
the  same,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  cast  shall  be  for  the  constitution  the 
governor  shall  certify  the  result  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  votes  cast  thereon  and  a  copy  of  said  constitution,  articles,  prop- 
ositions, and  ordinances.  At  the  said  election  the  ballots  shall  be  in  the  following 
form :  "  For  the  Constitution — Yes.  No."  And  as  a  heading  to  each  of  said  ballots, 
shall  be  printed  on  each  ballot  the  following  instructions  to  voters:  "All  persons 
who  desire  to  vote  for  the  constitution  may  erase  the  word  '  No.'  All  persons  who 
desire  to  vote  against  the  constitution  may  erase  the  word  '  Yes.' "  Any  person  may 
have  printed  or  written  on  his  ballot  only  the  words :  "For  the  Constitution  "  or 
"  Against  the  Constitution,"  and  such  ballots  shall  be  counted  for  or  against  the  con- 
stitution accordingly. 

Sec.  8.  This  constitution  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  full  force  immediately  upon 
the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State. 

Sec.  9.  Immediately  upon  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State,  the  governor 
of  the  Territory,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  failure  to  act,  the  secretary  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, or  in  the  case  of  his  absence  or  failure  to  act,  the  president  of  this  convention 
shall  issue  a  proclamation,  which  shall  be  published  and  a  copy  thereof  mailed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  calling  an  election  by 
the  people  for  all  State,  district,  and  other  officers,  created  and  made  elective  by  this 
constitution,  and  fixing  a  day  for  such  election,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  forty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation  nor  more  than  ninety  days  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Territory  as  a  State. 

Sec.  10.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  shall  thereupon  order 
such  election  for  said  day,  and  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  length  of  time  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  in  cases  of  general 
elections  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  county  and  other  offices.  Every  qualified  elec- 
tor of  the  Territory  at  the  date  of  said  election  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  thereat. 
Said  election  shall  be  conducted  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  by  the 
laws  of  the  Territory  for  general  elections,  and  the  returns  thereof  shall  be  made  to 
the  canvassing  board  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Sec.  11.  The  governor,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  and  president  of  this  convention, 
or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  constitute  a  board  of  canvassers  to  canvass  the  vote  of 
such  election  for  member  of  Congress,  all  State  and  district  officers,  and  members  of 
the  legislature.  The  said  board  shall  assemble  at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Ter- 
ritory on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  day  of  such  election  (or  on  the  following  day  if 
such  day  fall  on  Sunday)  and  proceed  to  canvass  the  votes  for  all  State  and  district 
officers  and  members  of  the  legislature,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
Territory  for  canvassing  the  vote  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  they  shall  issue  cer- 
tificates of  election  to  the  persons  found  to  be  elected  to  said  offices,  severally,  and 
shall  make  an  1  til.'  with  th<>  secretary  of  the  Territory  an  abstract,  certified  by  them, 
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of  the  number  of  votes  cast  for  each  person  for  each  of  said  offices,  and  of  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  in  each  county. 

Sec.  12.  All  officers  elected  at  such  election,  except  members  of  the  legislature, 
shall  within  thirty  days  after  they  have  been  declared  elected,  take  the  oath  required 
by  this  constitution,  and  give  the  same  bond  required  by  the  law  of  the  Territory  to 
be  given  in  case  of  like  officers  of  the  Territory  or  district,  and  shall  thereupon  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  ;  but  the  legislature  may  require  by  law  all 
such  officers  to  give  other  or  farther  bonds  as  a  condition  of  their  continuance  in 
office. 

Sec.  13.  The  governor-elect  of  the  State,  immediately  upon  his  qualifying  and  en- 
tering upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall  issue  his  proclamation  convening  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  at  the  seat  of  government  on  a  day  to  be  named  in  said  proclama- 
tion, and  which  shall  not  be  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
said  proclamation.  Within  ten  days  after  the  organization  of  the  legislature,  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  in  joint  session,  shall  then  and  there  proceed  to  elect,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  two  Senators  of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  Wyoming.  At  said 
election  the  twro  persons  who  shall  receive  the  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  by  said 
senators  and  representatives  shall  be  elected  as  such  United  States  Senators,  and 
shall  be  so  declared  by  the  presiding  officers  of  said  joint  session.  The  presiding  offi- 
cers of  the  senate  and  house  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  each  of  said  Senators  certify- 
ing his  election,  which  certificates  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  governor  and  attested 
by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  14.  The  legislature  shall  pass  all  necessary  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  constitution. 

Sec.  15.  Whenever  any  two  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  elected 
under  the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  shall  have  qualified  in  their  offices  the 
causes  then  pending  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  and  the  papers,  records, 
and  proceedings  of  said  court,  and  the  seal  and  other  property  pertaining  thereto, 
shall  pass  into  the  jurisdiction  and  possession  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State;  and 
until  so  superceded  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  and  the  judges  thereof  shall 
continue  with  like  powers  and  jurisdiction,  as  if  this  constitution  had  not  been 
adopted.  Whenever  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  any  district,  elected  under 
the  provisions  of  this  constitution,  shall  have  qualified  in  office,  the  several  causes 
then  pending  in  tke  district  court  of  the  Territory,  within  any  county  in  such  district, 
and  the  records,  papers,  and  proceedings  of  said  district  court  and  the  seal  and  other 
property  pertaining  thereto,  shall  pass  into  the  jurisdiction  and  possession  of  the 
district  court  of  the  State  for  such  county ;  and  until  the  district  courts  of  this  Terri- 
tory shall  be  superceded  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  said  district  courts  and  the 
judges  thereof  shall  continue  with  the  same  jurisdiction  and  power  to  be  exercised  in 
the  same  judicial  districts  respectively  as  heretofore  constituted  under  the  laws  of  the 
Territory. 

Sec.  16.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the  seals  now  in  use  in  the  supreme  and 
district  courts  of  this  Territory  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  seals  of  the  supreme  and 
district  courts,  respectively,  of  the  State. 

Sec.  17.  Whenever  this  constitution  shall  go  into  effect,  records  and  papers  and 
proceedings  of  the  probate  court  in  each  county,  and  all  causes  and  matters  of  ad- 
ministration and  other  matters  pending  therein,  shall  pass  into  the  jurisdiction  and 
possession  of  the  district  court  of  the  same  county,  and  the  said  district  court  shall 
proceed  to  final  decree  or  judgment,  order,  or  other  determination  in  the  said  several 
matters  and  causes,  as  the  said  probate  court  might  have  done  if  this  constitution  had 
not  been  adopted. 

Sec.  18.  Senators  and  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  be  chosen  by 
the  qualified  electors  of  the  several  senatorial  and  representative  districts,  as  estab- 
lished in  this  constitution,  until  such  districts  shall  be  changed  by  law,  and  there-, 
after  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  several  districts,  as  the  same  shall  be  established 
by  law. 

Sec.  19.  All  county  and  precinct  officers  who  may  be  in  office  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  hold  their  respective  offices  for  the  full  time  for 
■which  they  may  have  been  elected,  and  until  such  time  as  their  successors  may  be 
elected  and  qualified,  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  and  the  official  bonds  of  all  such 
officers  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect,  as  though  this  constitution  had  not  been 
adopted. 

Sec.  20.  Members  of  the  legislature  and  all  State  officers,  district  and  supreme 
judges  elected  at  the  first  election  held,  under  this  constitution,  shall  hold  their  re- 
spective offices  for  the  full  term  next  ensuing  such  election,  in  addition  to  the  period 
intervening  between  the  date  of  their  qualification  and  the  commencement  of  such 
fall  term. 

Sec.  21.  If  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  under  this  constitution  shall  bo  con- 
cluded within  twelve  months  of  the  time  designated  for  a  regular  session  thereof, 
then  the  next  regular  session  following  said  special  session  shall  be  omitted. 
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Sec.  22.  The  first  regular  election  that  would  otherwise  occur  following  the  first 
session  of  the  legislature,  shall  be  omitted,  and  all  county  and  precinct  officers  elected 
at  the  first  election  held  under  this  constitution  shall  hold  their  office  for  the  full 
term  thereof  commencing  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  county  and  precinct 
officers  then  in  office,  or  the  date  of  their  qualification. 

Sec.  23.  This  convention  does  hereby  declare,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Wyoming,  that  this  constitution  has  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  with  no  purpose 
of  setting  up  or  organizing  a  State  government  until  such  time  as  the  Congress  of 
the  Uuited  States  shall  enact  a  law  for  the  admission  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  as 
a  State  under  its  provisions. 

Ordinances. 

The  following  article  shall  be  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  this  State  : 

Section  1.  The  State  of  Wyoming  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Federal  Union 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  2.  Perfect  toleration  of  religious  sentiment  shall  be  secured,  and  no  inhabitant 
of  this  State  shall  ever  be  molested  in  person  or  property  on  account  of  his  or  her  mode 
of  religious  worship. 

Sec.  3.  The  people  inhabiting  this  State  do  agree  and  declare  that  they  forever  dis- 
claim all  right  and  title  to  the  unappropriated  public  lands  lying  within  the  bound- 
aries thereof,  and  to  all  lands  lying  within  said  limits  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian 
or  Indian  tribes,  and  that  until  the  title  thereto  shall  have  been  extinguished  by  the 
United  States,  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  said  Indian  lands  shall  remain  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  that  the  lands  belonging  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  residing  without  this  State  shall  never  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  lands  belonging  to  residents  of  this  State;  that  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by 
this  State  on  lands  or  property  therein,  belonging  to,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States,  or  reserved  for  its  use.  But  nothing  in  this  article  shall 
preclude  this  State  from  taxing,  as  other  lands  are  taxed,  any  lands  owned  or  held  by 
any  Indian  who  has  severed  his  tribal  relations,  and  has  obtained  from  the  United 
States  or  from  any  person,  a  title  thereto,  by  patent  or  other  grant,  save  and  except 
such  lands  as  have  been  or  may  be  granted  to  any  Indian  or  Indians  under  any  acts 
of  Congress  containing  a  provision  exempting  the  lands  thus  granted  from  taxation, 
which  last-mentioned  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  so  long,  and  to  such  an 
extent,  as  is  or  may  be  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  granting  the  same. 

Sec.  4.  All  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  shall  be  assumed  and 
paid  by  this  State. 

Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  make  laws  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
systems  of  public  schools.,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  the  children  of  the  State  and  free 
from  sectarian  control. 

Done  in  open  convention  at  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  this 
30th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine. 


Attest : 


John  K.  Jeffrey, 

Secretary. 

Melville  C.  Brown,  President.  James  A.  Johnston. 

John  K.  Jeffrey,  Secretary.  Jesse  Knight. 

ASHBURY   B.  CONAWAY.  ELLIOTT  S.  N.  MORGAN. 

A.  C.  Campbell.  Edward  J.  Morris. 

J.  A.  Casebeer.  John  M.  McCandlish. 

C.  D.  Clark.  Herman  F.  Mexough. 

Henry  A.  Coffeen.  Caleb  P.  Organ. 

W.  E.  Chaplin.  Louis  J.  Palmer. 

Jonathan  Joxes.  Chas.  N.  Potter. 

John  L.  Russell.  D.  A.  Preston. 

Geo.  W.  Fox.  John  A.  Riner. 

Frank  M.  Foote.  Geo.  C.  Smith. 

Chas.  H.  Bcirkitt.  H.  E.  Teschemacher. 

Henry  s.  Elliott.  C.  L.  Vagner. 

Mortimer  N.  Grant.  Geo.  W.  Baxter. 

Henry  G.  Hay.  Thos.  R.  Reid. 

Frederick  H.  Harvey  Robt.  C.  Butler. 

Mark  Hopkins.  C.  W.  Holden. 

John  W.  HOYT.  H.  (J.  NlCKERSON. 

Wm.  C.  Irvine.  A.  L.  Sutherland, 
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Proclamation  by  the  Governor. 

Whereas  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Wyoming  did,  on  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1889,  adopt  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  this  Territory  be  requested  to  issue  the  executive 
proclamation  calling  a  special  election  for  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  by  this  convention,  to  occur  at  the  time  in  said  constitution  mentioned  :" 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Francis  E.  Warren,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  do  is- 
sue this,  my  proclamation,  and  direct  that  an  election  be  held  throughout  the  Terri- 
tory on  Tuesday,  the  fifth  day  of  November,  1889,  for  the  adoption  or  rejection,  by 
the  people,  of  the  constitution  proposed  by  said  convention  for  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  said  election  shall  be  conducted,  the  returns  thereof  made  and  canvassed, 
and  other  proceedings  had,  as  provided  in  said  constitution. 

In  testimony  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
Territory  to  bo  hereto  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Cheyenne,  this  fourth  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine. 

[SEAL.] 

Francis  E.  Warren. 
By  the  Governor  : 

John  W.  Meldrum, 

Secretarg  of  Territory. 


An  Address  to  the  People. 

The  convention  convened  at  Cheyenne  on  September  2,  1889,  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  the  State  of  Wyoming,  has  completed  its  labors. 

The  constitution  so  framed  wiil  be  submitted  to  you  for  adoption  or  rejection  on 
November  5,  1889. 

The  convention  designated  the  undersigned  as  a  committee  to  lay  before  the  people 
of  the  Territory  reasons  why  the  foregoing  constitution  should  be  adopted. 

Our  space  is  limited,  and  in  this  address  we  can  only  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  many  good  reasons  that  exist. 

Every  county  in  the  Territory  was  represented  in  the  convention.  A  month's  time 
of  careful,  conscientious,  and  "painstaking  labor  has  been  spent  in  formulating  this 
constitution.  In  all  our  deliberations  we  have  endeavored  to  embody  in  our  funda- 
mental law  such  economic  measures  as  we  believed  would  commend  our  work  to  the 
people  of  the  whole  Territory,  without  reference  to  partisan  politics,  and  with  equal 
protection  for  the  rich  and  poor. 

TERRITORIAL   GOVERNMENT. 

For  twenty  years  and  more  Wyoming  has  been  laboring  under  the  disadvantages 
of  a  Territorial  form  of  government.  These  disadvantages  are  numerous.  We  have 
no  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  most  important  officers  who  administer  our  local 
affairs ;  no  voice  in  the  enactment  of  laws  by  Congress,  to  which  we  must  yield  obedi- 
ence, and  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic,  who  ap- 
points the  principal  officers  by  whom  the  executive  and  judicial  affairs  of  our  Terri- 
tory are  administered.  It  has  been  well  said:  aA  Territory  can  not  have  a  settled 
public  policy.  The  fact  that  Congress  may  at  any  time  annul  its  legislation  on  any 
matter  of  purely  local  concern  prevents  active  co-operation  by  the  people  on  those 
higher  planes  of  public  life  which  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  State 
policy."  The  abuse  of  the  veto  power  by  alien  governors,  the  lack  of  familiarity  of 
alien  judges  with  our  laws,  and  the  frequent  changes  of  our  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  and  may  be  again  in  the  future,  can  not  but  dis- 
courage the  people.  Although  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  name,  we  have,  in 
fact,  been  disfranchised.  Territorial  representation  in  Congress  is  a  delusion — the 
Territories  of  these  United  States  have  no  representation.  Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation, a  condition  in  many  respects  allied  to  colonial  vassalage,  with  the  many 
other  wrongs  that  follow  the  application  of  those  two  anti-American  ideas,  and  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  have  all  united  to  render  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Wyoming — the  most  energetic,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United 
States — well  nigh  intolerable. 

We  have  endured  all  those  things  up  to  the  present  time  without  a  murmur  of 
discontent  because  we  have  not  heretofore  seen  our  way  clear  to  throw  off  those 
chains  of  political  and  industrial  bondage,  and  to  ask,  with  hope  of  success,  our  ad- 
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mission  into  the  Federal  Union,  where  we  could  enjoy  equally  with  sister  States  the 
right  of  local  self-government  and  those  other  natural  and  inalienable  rights  guaranteed 
in  the  Constitution  to  every  man.  The  residents  of  Wyoming  are  the  descendants  of 
free  citizens,  such  as  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  loyalty  of  the 
sons  to  republican  institutions  and  their  love  of  liberty  have  not  been  decreased  but  in- 
creased by  the  hardships  and  dangers  that  have  been  endured  and  by  the  difficulties 
that  have  been  encountered  and  overcome  in  laying  the  foundation.  It  is  admitted 
that  Wyoming  Territory  stands  next  in  order  in  its  right  to  admission  into  the  Union. 
We  believe  she  is  now  ready  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  statehood — to  cast  off 
the  burdens  and  inconveniences  of  Territorial  vassalage.  She  can  now  ask  for  admis- 
sion with  hope  of  success.  Hor  time  has  arrived.  For  the  first  time  in  ten  years 
public  opinion  in  the  older  States  has  so  changed  as  to  view  the  admission  of  new 
States  with  a  fair  degree  of  favor.  If  not  admitted  at  this  time,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  the  wave  of  public  sentiment  will  soon  recede  and  the  old  unfavorable  at- 
titude toward  the  Territories  will  be  again  established.  In  this  event  our  admission 
as  a  State  would  become  so  problematical  that  we  need  entertain  no  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  rights  and  benefits  of  statehood  for  the  next  ten  years. 

While  the  cost  of  State  government  is  increased  over  the  Territorial  government  in 
some  departments,  the  savings  in  other  departments,  the  retrenchment  in  other  direc- 
tions, the  increase  of  population  and  assessable  property  that  will  follow  our  admis- 
sion as  a  State  will  in  a  short  time  materially  lessen  the  burdens  of  taxation,  while 
to  delay  our  application  for  admission  until  the  "  swing  of  the  pendulum"  of  public 
opinion  has  reached  the  opposite  position  from  that  so  favorable  now  to  the  formation 
of  new  States  will  be  to  fasten  upon  us  for  a  long  term  of  years  all  the  abuses  of 
financial  management  that  have  made  our  taxation  burdensome  and  made  plethoric 
the  pockets  of  public  officials  at  the  expense  of  the  tax-payer. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Senate  bill  for  the  admission  of  Wyoming  there  are  donated  to 
the  State  the  following  public  lands  : 

Acres. 

Agricultural  college  lands 90, 000 

Scientific  school  lands 100,000 

Normal  school  lands 100,000 

For  charitable  and  penal  institutions 300,000 

For  public  buildings : 32, 000 

Total 022,000 

In  addition  to  these  lands  the  State  is  authorized  to  select,  in  lieu  of  sections  16  and 
36  in  each  township  found  to  be  mineral  lands,  an  equal  amount  of  agricultural  lands. 
It  is  believed  that  at  least  500,000  acres  of  these  lands  will  be  found  to  be  mineral. 
This  would  give  the  State  of  Wyoming  available  agricultural  lands  to  be  selected  at 
once  upon  her  admission,  to  the  extent  of  1,122,000  acres.  If  statehood  should  from 
any  cause  be  delayed  for  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the  choice  agricultural  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  State  will  have  been  disposed  of,  and  the  donations  of  the  lands 
to  the  State  would  thereby  be  rendered  of  less  value.  There  is  also  donated  to  the  State 
for  the  support  of  her  public  schools  5  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands 
sold  by  the  United  States  after  our  admission  as  a  State.  This  fund  alone  would 
average  not  less  thau  $20,000  a  year,  and  a  delay  often  years  in  our  admission  would 
entail  a  loss  from  this  source  alone  of  $200,000.  The  lauds  donated  and  selected,  if 
leased  at  5  cents  an  acre  per  annum,  would  produce  in  ten  years  a  revenue  of  $561,000. 
It  thus  appears  that  delay  of  statehood  means  for  us  a  loss  in'  ten  years  from  these 
two  sources  of  $761,000,  or  $76,000  per  annum. 

THE  CONVENTION  AND  THE   CONSTITUTION. 

The  delegates  in  this  convention  came  from  both  political  parties  from  all  sections 
of  the  Territory.  It  was  non-partisan  in  character ;  indeed  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  in  its  deliberations  there  was  at  no  time  a  division  of  its  membership  on  party 
lines.  Sectional  questions  were  at  no  time  considered,  but  to  act  for  the  common 
good  of  the  whole  people  of  Wyoming  seemed  to  be  the  ruling  motive.  The  material, 
industrial,  and  professional  interests  were  represented  in  its  membership,  and  no  out- 
side influences  were  permitted  to  affect  their  action. 

The  constitution  adopted  is  believed  to  be  fairly  conservative  and  also  progressive. 
It  is  the  first  constitution  adopted  by  man  which  gives  to  each  citizen  the  same  rights 
guarant  ied  to  every  other  citizen.  Under  its  x^rovisions  pure  elections  are  practically 
guarantied,  and  economy  of  administration  assured.     Restrictions  upon  legislation 
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and  loose  appropriations  of  public  moneys  are  clear  and  positive.  The  salaries  of 
officers  have  been  fixed  according  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  means  of  the  people  to  pay.  Public  trusts  are  carefully  controlled  and 
corporations  restricted  to  a  single  line  of  business.  The  establishment  of  compulsory 
courts  of  arbitration  to  settle  disputes  between  corporations  and  their  employ 6s,  the 
protection  of  laborers  in  mines,  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  police 
to  usurp  local  authority  are  all  measures  that  commend  themselves,  and  in  the  con- 
vention received  the  support  of  the  representatives  of  both  capital  and  labor.  The 
extravagance  in  the  management  of  county  affairs  that  has  prevailed  in  the  past  has 
been  circumscribed  and  rendered  impossible.  The  restrictions  upon  taxation  and  the 
creation  of  public  debts  are  such  as  to  necessitate  economy  in  public  affairs  and  in- 
sure to  the  people  the  highest  excellence  in  government  for  the  least  money. 

In  the  interest  of  local  self-government,  to  promote  the  general  good,  and  toencoui' 
age  the  future  growth  and  development  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  the  constitutional 
convention  having  finished  its  work,  respectfully  solicits  your  candid  consideration 
of  the  constitution  herewith  submitted  and  ratification  of  the  same  by  your  suffrages. 

M.   C.  Brown,  C.  P.  Organ, 

C.    H.    BURRITT,  H.  A.    COFFEEN, 

H.  G.  Hay,  D.  A.  Preston, 

M.  N.  Grant,  Mark  Hopkins, 

Jesse  Knight,  F.  H.  Harvey, 
G.  C.  Smith,  Committee. 
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